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PREFACE 


E I N G convinc 2 that aching 
bas gone farther in Debauch- 
2 5 the Age than the Stage Po- 
Lets and Play-houſe, I thought I could 
not employ my Time better than in I ri- 
ing againſt them. Ibeſe Men ſure, 
take Virtue and Regularity for great 
Pnemies; why elſe is their Diſaffection 
0 very remarkable ? It muſt be ſaid, 
they have made their Attack with great 


\dvantage. But i ſeems Lewdneſs 
| ithout Atheiſm is but half their Bu- 
A + ſinels. 


ourage, and gain'd no inconſiderable - 


Right, their Meaſures are politickly ta- 


ck ke deſtroying of Principles; 
Pr actice ift follow of Courſe. Lor to 
hade no good Principles, 7s to have no 
Reaſon to be good, Now tis not to be 
expefled that People Should check their 
7 Appetites , and baulk their. Satisfa- 
Ctions, they don't know why, If Vir- 
tue has 10 Proſpect, is not worth the 
owning. Who would be troubl ed with 


wu much ert of what they are able 
1% furniſh. An Inventory of their 


Work: But being aftaid of overcharg- | 


The PRETACE. 
ſineſs. Conſcience might poſſibly re- 
cover, and Revenge be thought on; and | 
therefore like Foot-Pads, they muſt not 
only Rob but Murther. To do them 


ken: To make ſure work ont, there's 


Conſcience, if "tis only 4 Bugbear, 
and has nothing | in't but Viſion and the 


Spleen? 15 85 | 
My olefin 1 the Engliſh cage ; 


Warehouſe would have been a large] 


ing 


; The Pzxzracs. 
F | 10 he Reader, I thought a Pattern 
W 11247 do. 
= tranſlating the Fathers, I have 
a endeavour d to keep cloſe 70 their Mean- 
7 ing: However, in ſome few Places, J 
bade talen the Liberty of throwing in 
Ja Word or two; 20 clear he Senſe, 1 
preſerve 2% Spirit of the Original, and 
keep the Engliſh pon its Legs. 
There's one Thing more to acquaint 
I ;be Reader with; dis that I have ven- 
tured to change the Terms of Miſtreſs 
and Lover, for others ſomewhat more 
plain, but much mare proper. I dont 
| Look upon this as any Failure in Civi- 
lity. A Good and Evil are different 
in themſelves, /o they ought to be dif- 
terently mark*'d. To confound them 
in Speech is the Way 10 confound them 
in Practice. III Qualities ought to have 
ill Names, 70 prevent their being Catch- 
ing. Indeed Things are in a great 
Meaſure govern'd AY Words: To guild 


cer 


The PaRTACxR. 


over a foul Character, ſerves only to 


perplex the Idea, to encourage the Bad, 


and miſlead the Unwary. To treat Ho- 


nour and Infamy alike, is an Injury zo 


Virtue, and a Hort of Levelling in Mo- 


rality. I confeſs, I have no Ceremo- 
ny for Debauchery. For to compli- 
ment Vice, is hut one Remove from | 


worſhipping the Devil. 


March 5, 1693. 
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1 INTRO DUCTION: 


HE Buſineſs of Plays 1s to eie 
Vertue, and diſcountenance Vice; To 
ſhew the Uncertainty of Humane Great- 

» neſs, the ſuddain Turns of Fate, and 
1d Ine unhappy Concluſions of Violence and Inju- 
tice : *Tis to expoſe the Singularities of Pride 
nd Fancy, to make Folly and Falſchood con- 

Wrcmprible, and to bring every Thing that is III 
Wunder Infamy, and Neglect. This Defiga has been 

Wodly purſued by the Eugliſb Stage. Our Poets write 

Pith a different View, and are gone into another 

Intereſt, *Tis true, were their Intentions fair, they 

Wnight be Serviceable to this Purpoſe. They have 

Wn a great Meaſure the Springs of Thought and 
W nclination in their Power. Show, Muſjick, Action, 
and Rhetorick, are moving Entertainments; and, 

Feb employ'd, would be very ſignificant. But 
orce and Motion are Things indifferent, and the 
ſe lies chiefly in the Application. Theſe Ad- 

Fantages are now in the Enemies Hand, and un- 
Fer ea very dangerous Management. Like Can- 

Pon ſeized, they are pointed the wrong way; and 
dy the Strength of the Defence the Miſchief is 

nade the greater. That this Complaint is not un- 

eaſonable, I ſhall endeavour to prove by ſhewing 
ae Miſbehaviour of e tage, with reſpect to 

Morality, and Riligion. Their 7 abarties in the fol- 

owing Barden are intelerable, viz, Their Smut- 

neſs of — nb Their — Prophanene/s f 

and 
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AX ſhot View of, &c. 
and Lewd Application of Scripture ; Their Abnſe of 
the Clergy, Their making their top Characters Liber. 
tines, and giving them Succeſs in their Debaucher;. | 
This Charge, with ſome other Irregularittes, I | 
ſhall make good againſt the Stage, and ſhew both if 
the Novelty and Scandal of the Practice. And firſt, 
1 ſhall begin with the Rarnkrneſs and Indecency of 


their Language. . 


2 2 On 1 


OTA FP. „ 
The Immodeſiy of the Stage. 


N treating of this Head, Ihope the Reader does 
not expect that I ſhould ſet down Chapter 
A. and Page, and give him the Citations at 
length. To do this would be a very Unaccep- 
table and Foreign Employment. Indeed the Pat: 
ſages, many of them, are in no Condition to be 
handled : He that is deſirous to ſee theſe Flow. 
ers, let him do it in their own Soil: *Tis my Buſi- 
neſs rather to kill the Root than tranſplant it. But 
that the Poets may not complain of Injuſtice | 
fall point to the Infection at a Diſtance, and refer 
in General to Play and Perſon, mm.. 

No among the Curioſities of this kind we may 
reckon Mrs, Pinchwife, Horner, and Lady Fidge: | 
in the Country Wife ; Widow Blackacre and Oliva 
in the Plain Dealer. Theſe, though not all the 
exceptionable Chargers, are the moſt remarka- 
ble. Pm ſorry the Author ſhoufd ſtoop his Wit 
thus Low, and uſe his Underſtanding ſo unkindly. 
Some People appear Coarſe, and Slovenly out off 


LOTT They can't well go toi the Charge of 
Senſe. They are Offenſive, like Beggars, for want 


. 
PR 


of Neceſſaries. But this is none of the Plain 
e eee de, eee —— NOR 


* 


Immodeſty of the Stage. = 


q | 5 5 | 2 . 

by BE) -a:s Caſe; He can afford his Muſe a better 
res when he pleaſes. But then the Rule 13, 
an ; 1 1 . 1 | 
bere the Motive is the leſs, the Fault is the 
th reater. To proceed. Jacinta, Elvira, Dalinda, 


nd Lady Plhant, in the Mock Aſtrologer, Spaniſh 
ry, Love Triumphant and Donble Dealer, forget 
WS hemſelves extremely: and almoſt all the Chara- 
ers in the Old Batchelor, are foul and nauſeous. 
ove for Love, and the Relapſe, ſtrike ſometimes 
pon this Sand, and fo likewiſe does Don Seba- 
ian. „ 

I don't pretend to have read the Sage through, 
either am I particular to my utmoſt, Here is 
uoting enough unleſs 'twere better: Beſides, I 
ay have occaſion to mention ſomewhat of this 
ind afterwards. But from what has been hinted 


n 


on Already, the Reader may be over furniſhed. Here 
_- a large Collection of Debauchery; ſuch Pieces 


are rarely to be met with: *Tis ſometimes paint- 
d at length too, and appears in great Variety of 
Progreſs and Practice. It wears almoſt all ſorts of 
Dreſſes to engage the Fancy, and faſten upon the 
Memory, and keep up the Charm from languiſh- - 
Ing. Sometimes you have it in Image and De- 
Wcription; ſometimes by way of Alluſion; ſome- 
mes in diſguiſe; and ſometimes without it. And 
hat can be the Meaning of ſuch a Repreſenta- 
ion, unleſs it be to tincture the Audience, to ex- 
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55 Inguiſh Shame, and make Lewdneſs a Diverſion? 
94 W his is the Natural Conſequence, and therefore 
__ hne would think 'twas the Intention too. Such 


eentious Diſcourſe tends to no point but to ſtain 
he Imagination, to awaken Folly, and to weaken 
he Defences of Vertue: It was upon the Aceount 


* Df theſe Diſorders that Plato baniſh*'d Poets his 

. of © onwealth : And one of the Fathers calls Poe- 

ant, Vinum Dæmonum, an intoxicating Draught, 

ain ade up of the Devil's Diſpenſatory. . 

1:08 | grant the Abuſe of a Thing is no Argument 
5 — TID againſt 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
againſt the uſe of it. However, young People 
particularly ſhould not entertain themſelves with 
a lewd Picture; eſpecially when *tis drawn by a 
Maſterly Hand. For ſuch a Liberty may proba. 
bly raiſe thoſe Paſſions which can neither be diſ— 
charged without Trouble, nor ſatisfied without a 
Crime: *Tis not ſafe for a Man to truſt his Ver- 
tue too far, for fear it ſhould give him the ſlip, 
But the danger of ſuch an Entertainment is bur 
part of the Objection : Tis all Scandal and Mean- 
neſs into the Barg ein: It does in effect degrade 
Humane Nature; ſinks Reaſon into Appetite, and 
breaks down the Diſtinctions between Man and 
Beaſt. Goats and Monkeys, if they. could ſpeak, 
would expreſs their Brutality in ſuch Language as 
this. 

To argue the Matter more at large. 

. Smutrineſs is a Fault in Behaviour as well as in 
Religion, Tis a very Coarſe Diverſion, the En- 
tertainment of thoſe who are generally leaſt both 
in Senſe, and Station. The looſer Part of the 
Mob, have no true reliſh of Decency and Honour, 
and want Education and Thought to furniſh out 
a gentile Converſation. Barrenneſs of Fancy makes 
them often take up with thoſe ſcandalous Liber- 
ties. A Vitious Imagination may blot a great Deal 
of Paper at this rate with eaſe enough : And *tis 
poſſible Convenience may ſometimes invite to the 
Expedient. The Modern Poets ſeem to uſe Smut 
as the old Ones. did Machines, to relieve a faint- 
ing Invention. When Pegaſus is jaded, and would 
ſtand ſtill, he is apt like other 925 to run into 
N Puddle. 

Obſcenity in any Company is a 1 uncre- 
dirable Talent; but among Women tis particu- 
larly rude. Such Talk would be very aftrontive 
in Converſation, and not endur'd by any Lady of 
Reputation. Whence then comes it to paſs, that 
welt Liberties which diſoblige ſo much in. Con- 
verſation, 


ab: ; P 
Om 


Immodeſty of the Hage. 
verſation, ſhould entertain upon the Stage. Do the 

Women leave all the regards to Decency and Con- 
ſcience behind them, when they come to the Pla- 


Hoss? Or does the Place transform their Inclina- 
tions, and turn their former Averſions into Plea- 


E ſure? Or were their Pretences to Sobriety elſewhere 
nothing but Hypocriſy and Grimace? Such Sup- 


poſitions as theſe are all Satyr and Invective: They 
are rude Imputations upon the whole Sex. To 
treat the Ladies with ſuch Stuff, is no better than 
taking their Money to abuſe them. Ir ſuppoſes 
their Imagination vitious, and their Memories ill 


furniſh'd: That they are practiſed in the Language 


of the Stews, and pleas'd with the Scenes of Bru- 
tiſhneſs. When at the ſame time the Cuſtoms of 


Education, and the Laws of Decency, are ſo very 


cautious, and reſerv'd in regard to Women: I ſay 
ſo very reſerv'd, that *tis almoſt a Fault for them 


to underſtand they are ill uſed. They can't dif- 


cover their Diſguſt withour diſadvantage, no bluſh 
without diſſervice to their Modeſty, To appear 
with any ſkill in ſuch Cant, looks as if they had 
fallen upon ill Converſation; or managed their Cu- 
rioſity amiſs. In a Word, he that treats the La- 
dics with ſuch Diſcourſe, muſt conclude either that 
they like it, or they do not. To ſuppoſe the firſt, 
is a groſs Reflecton upon their Virtue. And as for 
the latter Caſe, it entertains them with their own. 
Averſion; which is ill Nature, and ill Manners 
enough in all Conſcience. And in this Particu- 
lar, Cuſtom and Conſcience, the Forms of Breed- 
ing, and the Maxims of Religion, are on the ſame 
Side. In other Inſtances Vice is often too faſhiona- 
ble: But here a Man can't be a Sinner, without 
beige 88 
In this reſpect the Stage is faulty to a ſcandalous 
Degree of Nauſeouſneſs and Aggravation. For 
1. The Poets make Women ſpeak Smuttily, Of 
this the Places before mention'd are ſufficient E- 
5 — — — 


A ſhort View f, &c. 


vidence: And if there was occaſi on they might $4 
be multiplied to a much greater Number. Indeed 
the Comedies are ſeldom clear of theſe Blemiſhes : 
And ſometimes you have them in Tragedy. For 
Inſtance. The Orphans Monimia makes a very im- 
proper Deſcription ; And the Royal Leonora, in 
the Spaniſh Fryar, runs a ſtrange Length in the 
Hiſtory of Love, p. 50. And do Princeſſes uſe 
to make their Reports with ſuch fulſom Freedoms? 
Certainly this Leonora was the firſt Queen of her 
Family. Such Raptures are too Luſcious for Foay s 
of Nas. Are theſe the Tender Things Mr. Dry- 
den ſays the Ladies call on him for? I ſuppoſe he 
means the Ladies that are too modeſt to ſhow their 
Faces in the Pit. This Entertainment can be fair- 
ly deſign'd for none but ſuch. Indeed it hits their 
Palate exactly. It regales their Lewdneſs, graces 
their Character, and keeps up their Spirits for 


their Vocation : Now to bring Women under ſuch | 


 Miſbehaviour, is Violence to their Native Mo- 

deſty, and a Miſrepreſentation of their Sex. For | 
fleck up- Modeſty, as Mr. Kapin obſerves, 1s the wv 

* of Women. To repreſent them without this 

**. lity, is to make Monſters of them, and throw Io . 

Eurip. out of their Kind. Euripides, who was no negli 

Hippolit. gent Obſerver of Humane Nature, is always care- 

ful of this Decorum, Thus Phedra, when pol- 

ſeſs'd with an infamous Paſſion, takes all imagi- 

nable Pains to conceal it. She is as regular and | 

reſerv'd in her Language as the moſt vertuous | 

Matron. *Tis true, the force of Shame and De- 

tire; The Scandal of Satisfying, and the Difficul- 

ty of Parting with her Inclinations, diſorder her to | 

Diſtraction. However, her Frenſy is not Lewd; ſhe 

gkeeps her Modeſty even after ſhe has loſt her Wits. 

Hamlet. Had Shakeſpear ſecur'd this point for his young 

Virgin Optelia, the Play had been better contriv'd. 

Since he was reſolv'd to drown the Lady like a 

Kitten, he thould have ſet her 4 imming a little 


ſooner. 
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ſooner. To keep her alive only to ſullen her Re- 
W putation, and diſcover the Rankneſs of her Breath, 
was very cruel, But it may be ſaid the Freedoms 
of Diſtraction go for nothing, a Fever has no 
Faults, and a Man Nen Compos, may kill without 
Murther. It may be fo ; But then ſuch People 
ought to be kept in dark Rooms, and without 
= Company. To ſhew them, or let them looſe, is 
= ſomewhat unreaſonable. But after all, the Modern 
= Stage ſeems. to depend upon this Expedient. Wo- 
men are ſometimes repreſented Si, and ſome- DorQuix- 
times Mad, to enlarge their Liberty, and ſcreen ot. Relapſe. 
their Impudence from Cenſure: This Politick ppt for 
Contrivance we have in Marcella, Hoyden, and” 
Miſs Prue. However it amounts to this Confeffion, 
that Women, when they have their Underſtand- 
ings about them, ought to converſe otherwiſe. In 
fine; Modeſty is the diſtinguiſhing Virtue of that 
Sex, and ſerves both for Ornament and Defence : 
Modeſty was deſign'd by Providence as a Guard 
to Vertue ; and that it might be always at Hand, 
tis wrought into the Mechaniſm of the Body. 
Tis likewiſe proportion'd to the Occaſions of 
Life, and ſtrongeſt in Youth when Paſſion is fo 
too. *Tis a Quality as true to Innocence, as the 
Senſes are to Health; whatever is ungrateful to 
the firſt, is prejudicial to the latter. The Enemy 
no ſooner approaches, but the Blood riſes in Op: 
poſition, and looks Defiance to an Indecency. It 
ſupplies the Room of Reaſoning, and Collection: 
Intuitive Knowledge can ſcarcely make a quicker 
Impreſſion; and what then can be a ſurer Guide 
to the Unexperienced? It teaches by ſudden In- 
ſtinct and Averſion; This is both a ready and 
a powerful Method of Inſtruction. The Tumult 
of the Blood and Spirits, and the Uneaſineſs 
of the Senſation, are of ſingular Uſe. They 
ſerve to awaken Reaſon, and prevent Surprize. 
Thus the Diſtinctions of Good and Evil are re- 
. — freſh'd, 


8 A ſhort View of, &c. 
_ freſh'd, and the Temptation kept at a proper Di- 


ſtance. 


2. They repreſent their Gugle Ladies, and 


Perſons of Condition, under &1eſe Diſorders of 


Liberty. This makes the Irregularity ſtill more 

Monſtrous, and a greater Contradiction to Nature, 

and Probability: But rather than not be Vitious, 

they will venture to ſpoil a Character. This Miſ— 

Mock A- e we have partly ſeen already. Facin- 

CR... „ la, and Belinda are farther Proof: And the Double 

ar. Dealer is particularly remarkable. There are but 

9 Four Ladies in this Play, and Three of the biggeſt 

of them are Whores. A great Compliment to 

Quality, to tell them there 1s not above a Quarter 

of them Honeſt ! This was not the Reman breed- 

ing. Terence and Plautu5 his Strumpets were little 
People; but of this more hereafter. 

3. They have oftentimes not ſo much as the 

poor Refuge of a double Meaning to fly to. So 

that you are under a Neceſſity - either of taking 


| Ribaldry or Nonſence. And when the Sentence 


has two Handles, the worſt is generally turn'd to 


the Audience. The Matter is ſo contrived that 


the Smut and Scum of the Thought now riſes up- 
permoſt; And, like a Picture drawn to Sight, 
WO always upon the Company 

And which is ſtill more extraordinary, t the 


Mook 4- P. en and Epilogues are ſometimes Scandalous 


ſtrologer. 


Country 


Cleomenes here, properly ſpeaking, the Adlers quit the Stage, 


-- canis and remove from Fiction into Life. Here they 


rectly to the Audience. Theſe Preliminary and 


concluding Parts, are deſigu'd to juſtify che Con- 


duct of the Plan, and beſpeak the Favour of the 
Company. Upon fuch Occaſions one would ima- 
gine, if ever, the Ladies ſhould be uſed with Re- 


ſpect, and the Meaſures of Decency obſery'd. But 
= | 5 AR 225 here 
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to th: laſt Degree. I ſhall diſcover them for once, 
Wife and let them ſtand like Rocks in the Margin. Now 


converſe with the Boxes, and Pit, and addreſs di- 
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Immodeſty 7 the Hage. 
nere we have Lewdneſs without Shame or Exam- 
Z W plc: Here the Poet exceeds himſelf. Here are ſuch 
Strains as would turn the Stomach of an ordinary 
E Dobauchee, and be almoſt nauſeous in the Stews. 
And to make it the more agreeable, Women are 
5 commonly pick*d out for this Service. Thus the 
Poet courts the good Opinion of the Audience. 
W This is the Deſert he regales the Ladies with at 
the Cloſe of the Entertainment: It ſeems, he thinks, 
they have admirable Palates! Nothing can be a 
7 8 Breach of Manners than ſuch Liberties as 
theſe. If a Man would ſtudy to outrage Quality 
and Virtue, he could not do it more cifectually, 
But 


a Smut is {till more inſufferable with reſpect 
to Religion. The Heathen Religion was in a great 
Meaſure a Myſtery of Iniguity. Lewdneſs was con- 
ſecrated in the Temples, as well as practiſed in the 
JStecos. Their Deities were great Examples of Vice, 
Band worſhip'd with their own Inclination. *T'is no 
wonder therefore their Poetry ſhould be tinctured 
with their Belief, and that the Stage ſhould borrow 
ſome of the Liberties of their Theology. This 
made Mercury's Procuring, and Jupiter's Adulte- 
Wy, the more paſſable in Amphyirion : Upon this Plaut. 
Score Gimnauſium is leſs monſtrous in praying the 
Gods to ſend her ſtore of Gallants. And thus Che- 
rea defends his Adventure by the precedent of C//tellar. 
Jupiter and Danac. But the Cl: riſtian Religion is- 
quite of another Complexion Both its Precepts, 
and Authorities, are the higheſt Ditcouragement 4 
to Licentiouſneſs. It forbids the remoteſt Ten- 
dencies to evil, baniſhes the Follies of Converſa- 
tion, and obliges up to Sobriety of Thought. 
hat which might paſs for Raillery, and Entertain- 
ment in Heatheniſm, is deteſtable in Chriſtianity. 
he Reſtraint of the Precept, and the Quality of 


he Deity, and the Expefations of F WT quite 
alter the Caſe, 


- But 


A . fhort View of, &c. 8 
But notwithſtanding the Latitudes of Paganiſm, MR 
the Roman and Greek Th-atres were much more in- 


offenſive than ours. To begin with Plautus. This 
Comedian, tho? the moſt exceptionable, is modeſt BY 
upon the Compariſon, : fort 8 


o 


1. He rarely gives any of the above-mention'd Mt 


Liberties to Women; And when there are In- 


ſtances of the contrary, *tis only in proſtituted and 


Aſinar. 
Ciſtellar. 

Bacchid. 

Caſin. 


Mercat. 
AGE 3. 
Perſa. 
Trucul. 


Perſa. 
Trinum. 


Ack. 2. 1. 
MG: . . 


not A l Angloiſe obſcene. Chalinus in Woman's 


laſtly: Phroneſium a Woman of the Town uſes a 


moſt cenſurable Paſſages, and I think all of them 
with relation to Women; which conſidering how 


ly Slaves; I believe Dordalus the Pander, and Lſi tels, 


_ diſputes very handſomly by himſelf againſt irregu- 
lar Love; The Diſcourſe between him and Ph! 


vulgar People; And even theſe, don't come up 
to the Groſſneſs of the Modern Stage. | 
For the Purpoſe. Cleæreta the Procureſs bor. 
ders a little upon Rudeneſs: Lena and Bacchis the 
Strumpet are airy and ſomewhat over-merry, but 


Cloaths is the moſt remarkable, Paſicom;a, Cha- 
rinus his Wench, talks too freely to Lyſimachis; 
And ſo does Sophroclidiſca Slave to Lemnoſelene. And 


double Entendre to Stratophanes. Theſe are the 


the World goes is very moderate. Several of or 
ſingle Plays ſhall far out-do all this pur together. 
And yet Plautus has upon the Matter left us twen- 
ty entire Comedies. So that in ſhort, theſe Roman] 
Laſſes are meer Veſtal Virgins, comparatively ſpeaks 
ing. 5 NVC 1 
2. The Men who talk intemperately are general. 


will be found the only exception: And this latter 
young Gentleman, drops but one over-airy Expreſ. 
ſion: And for this Freedom, the Poet ſeems to make 
him give Satisfaction in the reſt of his Character. He 


is inſtructive and well-managed. And afterwards 
he gives Leſbonicus a great Deal of ſober Advice, 
and declaims heartily againſt Luxury and Lewd- 
neſs. Now by confining his Rudeneſs to little Ty 

— pf 


- MW Repreſentation is more natural this way; And 
W which is ſtill better, 'tis not ſo likely to paſs into 
Imitation: Slaves and Clowns are not big enough 
to ſpread Infection; and ſer up an ill Faſhion, *Tis 
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ple, the Fault is much extenuated. For firſt, the 


poſſible the Poez might contrive theſe Peſſants Of 


: fenſive to difcountenance the Practice. Thus the 


: Heilots in Sparta were made drunk to keep Intempe- 


rance out of Credit. I don't mention this as if I 
J approv*'d the Expedient,. but only to ſhow it a Cir- 
cumſtance of Mitigation and Excuſe. 


3. Farther, Theſe Slaves and Pandars ſeldom run 


over and play their Gambols before Women. There 
are but four Inſtances of this Kind as I remember, 
| Olympio, Palæſtrio, Dordalus, and Stratilax, are the Caſin Mil. 


Perſons. And the Women they diſcourſe with, Gor. Pers. 


dies, and Ladies to Gentlemen, with all the Free- 
dom and Frequency imaginable. This is in ear- 
neſt to be very hearty in 'the Cauſe : To give Ti- 
tle and Figure to ill Manners, is the utmoſt that 
can be done. If Lewdneſs will not thrive under 
ſuch Encouragement, it muſt een miſcarry. 


ſive. Tis true, Lambinus pretends to fetch a dou- 


there is a Strain in the Conſtruction. His Prologue 
to che Captivi, is worth the obſerving. 


Fabula huic operam date. 


hes wind the Play. The next Words give the 


Reaſon why it deſerves regarding. 


Non enim pertractate facta eſt 
3 ſpurcidici inſunt ver ſus immemorabiles. 


ble Entendre out of that to Penulns, but I think 


are two of them Slaves, and the third a Wench. W 
But with our Dramatiſis, the Caſe is otherwiſe. 
With us Smattineſs is abſolute and unconfined. Tis 
under no Reſtraint of Company, nor has any re- 
| card to Quality or Sex. Gentlemen talk it to La- 


4. Plautuss Prologues and Epilogues are inoffen- 


12 


Ciſtellar. 
A. I. 


Ibid, A. 2. 


ted out of Memory. 


nance, we may learn from his Compoſitions. Hu 
beſt Plays are almoſt always modeſt, and clean 
complexion'd. His Amphiiryo, excepting the un- 


piece of his whole Collection, is inoffenſive through. 5 
out: And ſo are his Menechmi, Rudens, and Ji. 


the Entertainment i is ſmut, there is rarely any o- 
ther Diſh well dreſs'd: The Contrivance is com- 
monly wretched, the Senſe lean and full of Quib- 
bles. So that his Underſtanding leems to have 
left him when he began to abule 1t. 


fore he either ſtands off, or walks gravely over it. 


deſty, and the Dignity of Humane Nature, and 


bur modeſt withal, though formerly debauch'd. 


A fours View. of, &C. 


We ſee here the Poet confeſſes Smut a ſcand- 
lous Entertainment: That ſuch Liberties ought to 
fall under neglect, ro lie unmention'd, and be blot. 


And that this was not a Copy of his Countel 5 


genuine Addition, is ſuch. His Epidicus, the Maſter. 


nummus, which may be reckon'd amongſt ſome off 


his next beſt. His Truculentus, another fine Play 4 


(though not entire) with a Heathen Allowance, iS i 
pretty paſſable. To be ſhort: Where he is mot 
a Poct, he is generally leaſt a Buſſoon. And where 


To conclude, Plautis does not dilate upon che 
Progrels, Succeſſes, and Diſappointments of Love, 
in the Modern way. This is nice Ground, and there- 


He has ſome Regard to the Retirements of Mo- 


does not ſeem to ke Lewdneſs his Buſineſs. To 
give an Inſtance: Silenium is much gone in Love, 


She is ſorry her Spark was forced from her, and 
in Danger of being loſt. But then ſhe keeps with- 
in compaſs, and never flies out into Indecency. 
Alceſimarchus is ſtrangely ſmitten with this Silenium, 
and almoft diſtracted to recover her. He is unea- 
ſy and bluſters, and threatens, but his Paſſion 
goes off in Generals. He paints no Images of his 
Extravagance, nor deſcends t to any nauſeous Par- 
ticulars. 0 


Ane 
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N 5 And yet after all, Plautus wrote in an Age not 
0 Perfectly refin'd, and often ſeems to deſign his 


for a vulgar Capacity. TWas upon this View 
18 ſappoſe his Characters exceed Nature,, and his ill 
eatures are drawn too large: His old Men over— 
redulous, his Miſers romantic, and his Coxcombs 
m probably ſingular. And 'tis likely for this Rea- 
Jon his Slaves might have too much Liberty. 
LTerence appear'd when Breeding was more ex, 
Bt, and the Town better poliſh'd; And he ma- Heauton. 
iges accordingly : He has but one faulty border- 
Wing Expreſſion, which is that of Chremes to Cliti- 
%%. This ſingle Sentence apart, the reſt of his 
Book is (I think) unſullied, and fit for the niceſt 
EConverſation. I mean only in reference to the Ar- 
Igument in Hand, for there are things in him, 
which I have no Intention to warrant. He is 
extremely careful in the Behaviour of his Wo- 
men. Neither Glycerium in Andria, Pamphila in 
Eunuchus, or Pamphila in Adelphi, Phanium in 
Phormio, or Philumena in Hecyra, have any Share 
Jof Converſation upon the Sage. Such Freedom 
was then thought too much for the Reſerved- 
Ineſs of a Maiden-Character. Tis true, in Heau- 
Jontimoroumenos the Poel's Plot obliged Antiphila to 
go under the Diſguiſe of Bacchis her Maid. Upon 
this Occaſion they hold a little Diſcourſe together: 
But then Bacchis, though ſhe was a Woman of the 
Town, behaves her ſelf with all the Decency imagi- 
nable. She does not talk in the Language of her 
Profeſſion : But commends Antiphila for her/ Ver- 
tue: Antipbila only ſays how conſtant ſhe has been 
to Clinia, ſeems ſurpriſed at his Arrival, and ſa- 
lutes him civilly upon't, and we hear no more 
from her, Mr. Dryden ſeems to refer to this Con- 
duct in his Dramatic Poeſie. He cenſures the Ko- 
mans for making Mutes of their ſingle Women. 
This he calls the Breeging of the old Elizabeth way, 
wWwich ua for Maids to be ſeen, and not to be heard. 
.. ĩð 


Under Favour the old Diſcipline would be very 
ferviceable upon the Sage. As Matters go, the 
Mutes are much to few. For certainly 'tis better 
to ſay nothing, than talk out of Character, and 
to ill Purpoſe. 

To return. The Virgin injured by Cherea does 
nothing but. weep, and won't ſo much as ſpeak 
her Misfortune to the Women. But Comedy is 
Love Tri- ſtrangely improved ſince that time; For Dalinds 
amph. has a great Deal more Courage, though the Loſs 

of her Virtue was her own Fault. 

But Terence has that regard for Women, that 
he won't ſo much as touch upon an ill Subjeck 
before them. Thus Chremes was aſhamed to men- 
tion any thing about his Son's Lewdneſs when 
his Wife was preſent.” 


Eunuc h. 


Heauton. 
A. 5. 4. Pudet dicere Bac præſente verbum tur pe. 


he slaves in this Comedian are. kept in order, 
Eunuch, and civilly bred. They guard and fence when 
A. 5. 45. Occaſion requires, and ſtep handſomely over a dir 
- deiph. ty Place. The Poet did not think Littleneſs and 
'*:3* low Education a good Excuſe for Ribaldry. He 
knew Infection at the weakeſt, might ſeize on ſome 
Conſtitutions : Beſides, the Audience was a ſupe- 
rior Preſence, and ought to be conſider'd. For 
how negligent ſoever People may be at home, yet 
when they come before their N tis Manners 

to look wholſlome. _ 

Now though Plautus might have che richer In 
vention; Terence was always thought the moſt ju- 
dicious Comedian. His Raillery is not only finer, 
and his Stile better poliſh'd ; but his CHaraclert 
are more juſt, and he ſeems to have reach'd far- 
ther into Life than the other. To take Leave 
of this Author, even his Strumpets are better 
behaved than our honeſt Women, than our Wo— 

men of Quality of the Engliſh Stage. Baccbis 
in Heautontimoroumenos, and Bacchis in — IG 
erve 
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ſerve for Example. They are both modeſt, and 
converſe not unbecoming their Sex. Thats, the moſt 
5 accompliſhed 1 in her way, has a great Deal of Spi- Funuch. 
Frit and Wheedling in her Character, but talks no 
Smut. TH 
Thus we ſee with what Caution and Sobriety 

of Language Terence manages. *Tis poſſible this 
; Conduct might be his own Modeſty, and reſult 
from Judgment and Inclination. But however his 
p Fancy ſtood, he was ſenſible the coarſe Way would 

not do. The Stage was then under Diſcipline, the Caſaub, 
Publick Cenſors formidable, and the Office of the dee in 
5 Choragus Was originally to prevent the Exceſles of plans, 
Liberty. 
| To this we may add, the Nodleſs had no Re- 
Wiſh for Obſcenity ; *twas the ready Way to diſ- 
yoblige them. And therefore *tis Zorace's Rule. 


Nec immunda crepent jenominioſaque dif, 
De Arte 
Ofenduntur enim quibus eſt equus & Pater, rei. pat. 


| The old Romans were particularly careful their 

Women might not be affronted in Converſation : 

For this Reaſon the unmarried kept off from En- 

tertainments for fear of learning new Language. 

And in Greece no Woman above the Degree of a Yar. au 

F/ave, was treated abroad by any but Relations. Nenium. 

Tis probable the old Comedy was ſilenced at A. 

bens upon this Score, as well as for Defamation. Corn. Nep. 

or as Ariſtolle obſerves, the new Set of Come- | 

ans were much more modeſt than the former. 4, fl. lib. 
n this celebrated Republick, if the Poets wrote 4 de Mor. 

ny thing againſt Religion or good Manners, they . 14. 


, 

„ere tried for their Miſbehaviour, and liable to y: Earip. 
r- he higheſt Forfeitures. | | ed. Cantab. 
fe 1 may not be amiſs to 1 chat there are 1694. 


er No Inſtances of debauching married Women, in 
o- dla, nor Terence, no nor yet in Ariſto;hanes. 
Put on our Stage how common is it to make a 
y ord, a Knight, Or an Alderman a Cuckold The 
6 — 5 Schemes 


16 = ho#t View if &c. 


Schenies of Succeſs: are beaten out with great V 

riety, and almoſt drawn up into a Science. Ho 

many Snares are laid for the undermining of Yr: 

and with what Triumph is the Victory pr oclainy'd? 5 

The Fineneſs of the Plot, and the Life of the En 

tertainment often lies in theſe Contrivances. But 

the Romans had a different Senſe of theſe Matters 

and ſaw through the Conſequences of them. The 

Government was awake upon the Theatre, and 

would not ſuffer the Abuſes of Honour, and Fa. 

mily, to paſs into Diverſion. And before we, pan 

with theſe Comedians we may take Notice that there 

are no ſmutty Songs in their Plays; in which the 

Tove for Engliſh are extremely ſcandalous. Now to work! 
Tove. up their Lewdneſs with Yer/e, and Muſick, double 

Tove Tri. the Force of the Miſchief. It makes it more port. 

umpb. &c. able and at Hand, and drives 1 it ſtronger —— Fan- 

cy and Practice. 

To diſpatch the Latins altogether, Seneca | is 40 

throughout the Piece, and ſtands generally off from 

the Point of Love. He has no Courting unleſs in 

P. 14. His Hercules Hurens: And here the Tyrant Lycu 

addreſſes Megara very briefly, and in modeſt and] 

Ed. Scriv remote Language. In his Thebais Oedipuss Inceſt 

is reported at large, but without any ſhocking De- 

Hippol, ſcription. *Tis granted Phædra ſpeaks her Paſſion 

. plainly out, and owns the Strength of the Impreſ- 

ſion, and is far leſs prudent than in Euripides. But 

though her Thoughts appear too frequently, her 

Language is under Diſcipline. |. 

Let us now travel from Taly into Greece, and 

take a View of the Theatre at Athens. In this City 

the Stage had both its Beginning and higheſt Im- 

provement. Aſchylus was the firſt who appear'd 

with any Reputation. His Genius ſeems Noble, 

and his Mind Generous, willing to transfuſe it ſelf 

into the Audience, and inſpire them with a Spirit 

_—_— of Bravery. To this purpole his Style 1s Pompous, 

Martial, and — There is Drum and 

x | Trumpet 


BY „ 


"oat - ut Koei 


W roick Ardour, to awaken, warm, and puſh for- 


Management. His Inclination for the Slime, car- 
ries him too far: He is ſometimes embarraſs'd 


„ Senſe. However generally ſpeaking, his Materials 


and uncommon. This Tragedian had always a nice 


vealth; and that Publick Ruine was the Effect of 
general Debauchery. For this reaſon he declines 


I. Teſtimony: His Averſion to the Subject makes Nan. 
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Trumpet in his Verſe; Tis apt to excite an He- 


ward to Action. But his Metal is not always under 


5 with Epilhets. His Metaphors are too ſtiff, and 
far fetch'd; and he riles rather in Sound, than in 


0 are both ſhining and ſolid, and his Thoughts lofty 


Regard to good Manners. He knew corrupting the 
People was the greateſt Diſſervice to the Common- 


: the Buſineſs of Amours, and declares expreſly a- 
gainſt it. Now here we can't expect any length of Ariftoph, 


him touch very ſparingly upon it. But in this caſe, 
there is no need of much citation. His very Omit- 
ſions are Arguments, and his Evidence is the 
ſtronger for being ſhort. That little I meet with 
all de produce. 5 
1. Oreſtes was obliged by the Oracle to revenge xe. 
his Father's Death in the Murder of his Mother. 263. £4. 
When he was going to kill her, he mentions her“ ““. 
q Cruelty, but waves her Adultery. Euripides ap- Oreſt. 48. 
prov'd this Reſervedneſs and makes his Electra prac- Kd. Cant. 
tiſe it upon the ſame Occaſion. A/chylus in his next 
Play complements his Country with a great deal of 
| Addreſs in the Perſons of the Eumenides. They are 
very Gentile and Poetical in their Civilities: Among 
other things, they wiſh the Virgins may all marry, 
and make the Country populous: Here the Poet Fonts. 
does but juſt glance upon the Subject of Love; and 325: 
yet he governs the Expreſſion with ſuch Care, that 
the Wiſhes contain a Hint to Sobriety, and carry a 

Face of Virtue along with them. © + | 

The Double Dealer runs Riot upon ſuch an Oc- 
caſion as this; and gives Lord Touchwood a Mixture 

425 e RED — | of 


18 A ſhort View of, &c. 4 
2.79 of Smut and Pedantry to conclude with, and yet 
this Lord was one of his beſt Characters: But Pc: 
are now grown Abſolute within themſelves, ani 
may put Senſe and Quality upon what Drudgeric | 
they pleaſe. To return. Danaus cautions his Daugh. 
ters very handfomly in point of Behaviour. They 
were in a ſtrange Country, and had Poverty and 
Dependance to ſtruggle with: Theſe were Circum. 
ſtances of Danger, and might make him the more 
preſſing. He leaves therefore a ſolemn Charge with 
them for their Security, bids them never to ſubſif 
upon Infamy, but to prefer their Virtue to thei: 
Life. ) 8 
1. | Movoy QUA&&a Tos ? OngoAcg matte, 
38555 To owQgoveiv TiInara T3 is wav. 
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Our Poets, T ſuppoſe, would call this Preach. 

ing, and think it a dull Buſineſs. However I can't 

forbear ſaying an honeſt Heathen is none of the 

worſt Men: A very indifferent Religion well Be. 
Heved, will go a great wayryr,y 

To proceed. Sophocles appeared next upon the 

Stage, and was in earneſt an Extraordinary Perſon, 

His Conduct is more Artificial, and his Style more 

juſt, than that of #/cby/us. His Characters are wel 

drawn, and uniform with themſelves: His Incident, 

are often ſurpriſing, and his Plots unprecipitated, 

There 1s nothing but what is Great, and Solemn 

throughout. The Reaſoning is well Coloured. 

Don se- The Figures are ſometimes Bold, but not Extrava- 

5aſt. p. 12. gant. There are no Flights of Bombaſt, no Tow- 

ring above Nature and Poſſibility : In ſhort, nothing 

like Don Sebaſtian's Reigning in his Atomes. 

This Tragedian, like Aſchylus, does not often 

concern himſelf with Amours, and when he does, 

nothing can be more temperate, and decent. 

oEdip, For Example, where the Inceſt of Oedipus is de- 

Fyran. Ed. ſcribed, the Offenſiveneſs of the Idea is ſcreen'd 

Sreph. off and broken by metaphorical and diſtant Ex- 

— p — 
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Immodeſty of the Hage. 


Antigone to Death for preſuming to bury Polynices. 


5 
5 | 
EN 
Dy ＋. 
bs 


5 Frying her Brother, though againſt his Order, Was a 
popular Action. 


mentions his own Concern unleſs in one Line; 
which was ſo obſcure, that Creon miſunderſtood 
him. Antigone amongſt her other Misfortunes la- 
ments her dying Young and Single, but fays not 


bor fear they might prove unmanagable? Had they 


They might have had Interviews, and Time, and 


to tarniſh their 
ſcandalous. In the Relation of Hæmon's Death, his 


Palbos imaginable. But the Deſcription is within 
[the Terms of Honour: The Tenderneſſes are So- 
lemn, as well as Soft: 
Concern, and go no farther. N his Trachinie the 
Chorus owns the Force of Love next to irreſiſtible ; 
gently hints the Intrigues of the Gods, and then 
paſſes on to a handſome Image of the Combat be- 
tween Achelous and Hercules. 


ſkims the Surface, without dipping a Feather. 


take a View of Euripides. *Tis the Method of this 


great Thoughts in common Language, and is 
reſs'd more like a Gentleman than a Player, His 
Baden hes 1 in the Perſpicuity of his Style; in 
Sx Maxim, 


* 


preſſions In another Play, Creon reſolves to put 
This Lady and Hæmon Creon's Son were very far 


engaged; Hæmon endeayours to difluade his Father 
from Antigone's Execution: He tells him, the bu- 


one word about Hæmon. The Poet takes care not 
to bring theſe two Lovers upon the Stage together, 


been with us, they had met with kinder Treatment. 


Freedom enough. Enough to mud their Fancy, 
uality, and to make their Paſſion 


Love is related too, and that with all the Life and. 


Sophocles will afford us no more, let us therefore 


Author to decline the Singularities of the Stage, and 
to appear with an Air of Converſation. He delivers 


19 


And that the People would re- Antig. 
ent her being puniſhed: But never ſo much as 242, 244; 


They move to Pity and 164. 264; 


We ſee how lightly Trach. 
the Poet touches upon an amorous Theme: He 348. 
glides along like a Swallow upon the Water, and 


20 


252. 
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Mela, calls Whoring, Stupidneſs, and playing the Fool 
Meg. 
Ed. Cant. 
241, 1305 


5 and cries out. 


with their Condition. 


4 ſhort View of &C. 


Maxim, and Moral Reflection; in his peculiar Hol 
pineſs for touching the Paſſions, eſpecially that o j 
Pity : And laſtly, in exhauſting the Cauſe, and ar. 
guing Pro and Con, upon the Stretch of Reaſon 
So much by the Way of Character. And as for th: 
Matter before us, he is entirely ours. We have 
had an Inſtance or two already in Electra and Ph. 
dra: To go on to the reſt, In his Hippolytus, he 


And to be Chaſte and Regular, is with him, as well 
with #/chylus, Zwogoveiv. As much as to ſay, 't 
the Conſequence of Senſe, and right Thinking, and} 
 Phedra, when her Thoughts were embarraſs'd with 
Hippolytus, endeavours to diſintangle her ſelf by Ar. 
gument. She declaims with a great deal of Satire a 
gainſt intemperate Women; ſhe concluded rather 
to die than diſhonour her Huſband and ſtain her 
Family. The Blemiſhes of Parents, as ſhe goes on, 
often ſtruck upon their Children, and made them EZ 
appear with Diſadvantage, Upon this, the Choru 
is tranſported with the Virtue of her Reſolution, 1 
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How becoming a Quality i is Modeſty in all Places? 
How ſtrangely does it burniſd a een, and obliꝶ 
ones Reputation © Ee 


The Scholiaſt upon thels Verſes of Hippolytu 


Fo) mivde hi 5:Qavoy 2 axnegs 
 AcpovrGy, Wc. 


makes this Paraphraſe: 60 That: a Poel's Mind ſhould ; 
66. be clean and unſullied: And that the Muſes be · 
00 ing Virgins, their Performances ſhould agree 


To proceed. Hermione complains againſt Andr. 


mac be becauſe ſhe was entertain'd by her Huſband: 
3 SAGE — 


e — 


| Immodeſty of the Stage. 21 


oF or this Andromache tells her, ſhe talks too much Androm. 
for a young Woman, and diſcover'd her Opinion P. 393- it 

1 8 | WW 
noo far. Achilles at the Grit Sight of Clytemneſtra, Iph g. in { 


Nets her underſtand he was as much taken with the Aulid. 
re Sobriety of her Air, as with the reſt of her fine P. 51. 
Face and Perſon. She receives the Complement _ 
kindly, and commends him for commending Mo- 


cy. Menelaus and Helen, after a long Abſence, Helen. j 
el manage the Surprize of their good Fortune hand- 175,278. i 
iMJomly. The molt tender Expreſſion ſtands clear of = 
dll Meaning. Had Ofnin parted with Almeria as ci- 1 
to villy as theſe Two met, it had been much better. [ 
u. hat Rant of Smut and Profaneneſs might have Mourning | 
been ſpared. The Reader ſhall have ſome of it. * p. 

7 7 U my Almeria 3 | . 

4 pat do the Damn'd endure but to deſpair, 


5 knowing Heaven, to know it loſt for ever? 


Were it not for the Creed, theſe Poets would be 


rrampt in their Courtſhip, and mightily at a Lofs 
Wor a Simile! But Ofin is in a wonderful Paſſion. 
And truly T think his Wits are in ſome danger, as 
Nell as his Patience. You ſhall hear. 
bat are all Racks, and Whips, and IWheels to 
7/17 nn 4 
Ve they not ſoothing Softneſs , ſinking Eaſe, 

Hud waſting Air to this? - 5 


Sinking Eaſe, and waſting Air, T confeſs are ſtrange 

| omforts: This Compariſon is ſomewhat oddly 
Fquipp'd, but Lovers, like ſick People, may ſay 
Fhat they pleaſe. Almeria takes this Speech for a 
Fattern, and ſuits it exactly in her Return; 

W 1 an ſtrucł, thy Words are Bolts of Ice; 

ich ſhot into my Breaſt, now melt and chill me. 


9 


„Bolts of Ice; Yes moſt certainly ! For the Cold is 
d: truck up into her Head, as you may perceive by 


yhat follows: 
C 3 1 chat- 


— ü 
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| Lady 1 15 very bad. She won' U be held OP by any 4 0 
Means, but cries cut, "4 


" Spavuiſh 


Frier. 


Ep. Ded. 


Troad. 3 2 due ra aeg, undd ue peer 


146. 


T chatter, ſhake, and faint with thrilling Fears. 


One would think ſhe was learning a Spaniel to Se 


With Rivers of inceſſant ſcalding Rain. 
and put me in mind of Sylveſter's Dubartas. : 


Jo chryſtallize the Baltick Ocean, 
To glaze the Lakes, to bridle 'up the Floods, 


flection. But then as for /ootbing Softneſs, ſinkin , 


a little in the way of the Sage. This Litter of E. 1 


' 20 
0 * 8 " * 
#h ; 3 0 WH E 
* 27 
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By the way, *tis a mighty Wonder to hear «| 
Woman chatter! But there is no jeſting, for the | 


— dtver yet, down, don: 


But there” $ ſomething behind. 


75 more Well lift our Eyes, 
But prone and dumb, rot the firm Face of Earth, 


Theſe Fi igures are ſome of them as Riff a Statues, PF 


Now when the Winter's keaner Breath began 


And periwig with Snow the bald-pate Woods, 


I take it, the other Verſes are ſomewhat of Kit | 
to theſe, and ſhall leave them to Mr. Dryder's Re. 


Eaſe, waſting Air, thrilling Fears, and inceſſant ſcali: 7 
ing Rain, it puts me to another ſtand. For to tal 


pithets makes the Poem look like a Bitch over 
ſtock'd with Puppies, and ſucks the Senſe almoſt 
to Skin and Bone. But all this may paſs in a Pla 
houſe : Falſe Rhetorick and falſe Jewels, do well 
together. To return to Euripides. Caſſandra uM 
reporting the Misfortunes of the Greeks, ſtops ati 
the Adulteries of Ciytemneſtra and Ægiala, an 
gives this handſome Reaſon for making a Halt: 


Tivoir" agg 7 iris ohr icei n. 


. - IA | 


Immodeſiy of the S$ lage. 


I Things are beß ufig. Pm for no lf, 
Lat loves 0 flouriſh on Debauchery. 


Some Things are dangerous in report, as well 
as practice, and many times a Diſeaſe in the De- 
ſcription. This Euripides was aware of, and ma- 
nag'd accordingly, and was remarkabiy regular 
both in Style and Manners. How wretchedly do 
we fall ſhort of the Decencies of Heatheniſm ! 
There's nothing more ridiculous than Modeſty on lab 
our Stage. is counted an illbred Quality, and 47, 7. 21. 
almoſt ſhamed out of Uſe. One would think Man- provoł d 


read Backward, and Virtue and Vice had Shanged 
Place. 
What then? Muſt Life be huddled over, Nature 
left imperfect, and the Humour of the Town not 
ſhewn? And pray where lies the Grievance of all 
& this? Muſt we relate whatever is done, and is 
every thing fit for Repreſentation ? Is a Man that 
has the Plague proper to make a Sight of? And 
= muſt he needs come abroad when he breeds Infe- 
Cion, and leaves the Tokens upon the Company? 
What then, muſt we know nothing? Look you! 
All Experiments are not worth the making. Tis 
much better to be ignorant of a Diſeaſe than to 


BS catch it. Who would wound himſelf for Informa- 
E. tion about Pain, or ſmell a Stench for the ſake of 


the Diſcovery ? But I ſhall have occaſion to en- 
counter this Objection afterwards, * and therefore 
mall diſmiſs it ar preſent. * Remarks 
The Play-bouſe at Athens has been hitherto i in or- hen Qui- 
der, but are there no Inſtances to the contrary ? “ 
Does not Ariſtophanes take great Liberties, and 
make Women ſpeak extraordinary Sentences? He 
does ſo. But his Preſident bgazfcs nothing in the 
Caſe. For, 

1. We have both the Reaſon of the Thing, 
and all the Advantage of Authority on the other 
G4 Side. 


——— —ꝛ—ꝓ́—ð!—]— — —ę-—¼ꝓ 


85 kind were not the ſame, that Reaſon was to be . 


24 


Na. 


Sc. 3. P. 
104. Ed. 
Am ſtel. 


Side. We have the Practice and Opinion of Men 


rators, both Greek and Latin, both Ancient and 


loſopher was not only a Perſon of great Senſe and 
; 1 but was likewiſe ſuppos de to refine upon 


the Standard of Natural Religion. And therefore 
Fuſtin Martyr, and tome others of the Fathers, 


thought he ſuffer'd for the Unity of the God- head. 


he fancies : He puts him in a Foobs Coat, and chen 


n 


Sat. 14. 


ties. He ſets Fire to his School for teaching young 


A ſhort View of, &c. 


of much greater Senſe. and Learning than himſelf. 
The beſt Philoſophers and Poets, Criticks and O- 


Modern, give the Cauſe againſt him. But Ariftc- 
phanes his own Plays are ſufficient to ruin his Au- 
thority. For, 

1. He diſcovers himſelf a downright Atheiſt 
This Charge will be eaſily made good againſt 
him, by comparing his Nubes with his ather Plays, 
The Deſign of his Nubes was to expoſe Socrates, 
and to make a Town-jeſt of him. Now this Phi- 


the Heathen Theology, to throw off the fabulous 
Part of it, and to endeavour to bring it back to 


look'd on him as a Perſon of no Pagan Belief, and 
This Man, Ariſtophanes makes fine ſport with, as 


points at him. He makes Socrates inſtruct his Dil- 
ciple Strepſiades in a new Religion, and tell him 
that he did not own the Gods in the vulgar Notion. 
He brings him in elſewhere, affirming, that the 
Clouds are the only Deities, Which is the ſame 
Laſh which Juvenal gives the Fews, becauſe they 
worlhipped but one fingle Sovereign Being. 


Ni preter Nubes & Cali numen adorant. 


Socrates goes on with his Lecture of Divinity, 
and declares very roundly, that there is no ſuch 
thing as Jupiter. Afterward he advances farther, 
and endeavours to get S!r2p/ſiades under Articles 


to acknowledge no other Gods, but Chaos, the 


Clouds, and the Tongue. At laſt the Poet brings the 
Philoſopher to publick Penance for his Singulari- 
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eople (as he pretends) to diſpute againſt Law 

1 End i juſtice; for advancing Atheiſtick Notions, and Af. r. p. 
; Fiss the Religion of the Countf. 6. 
That Socrates was no Atheiſt, is clear from In- 
tances enough. To mention but one: The Con- 
dence he had in his Dæmon, or Genius, by which Plat. Apol. 
he govern'd, his Affairs, puts it beyond all diſpute. Ser. 
However, 'tis plain Ariſtophaues was not of his Re- 
Wigion. The Comedian was by no means for cor- 
ecting the common Perſuaſion. So that he muſt 

Either be an Orthodox Heathen, or nothing at 

Ell. Let us ſee then with what Reſpect he treats 

he received Dtivinities, This Play, where one 
ould not expect it, diſcovers ſomewhat of his De- 
Fotion. In the beginning of it Phidippides, who Nb. 5.86. 
N vas a ſort of New-Market Spark, ſwears by Nocky 
Neptune, that he had a ſtrange Kindneſs for his Fa- 

Wer Stretſiades. Upon this the Old Man replies; 

, Jacky, if you love ine; that Deity has almoſt un- 

e me. This was making een bold with 
Neptune, who was Jupiter's Brother, Sovereign of a 
hole Element, and had no leſs than the third Share 

pf the Univerſe ! Certainly Ariſtophanes had no 
Fenture at Sea, or elſe mult think the Trident ſig- 

. ified but very little. But this is meer Ceremo- 

&y to what follows. In his firſt Play, Plutus pre- 

ends he had a Mind to oblige only Men of Pro- 

ity, but Jupiter had made him blind, on Purpoſe that 

0 might not diſtinguiſh honeſt Men from Knaves: 

or to be plain, Jupiter had a Pique againſt good 
eople. Towards the End of this Comedy, Mercury is 


g Part himſelf. Afterwards he complains hea- Sc. 2. 

ily that ſince Plutus was cured of his Blindneſs, 

he Buſineſs of Sacrificing fell off, and the Gods 

rere ready to ſtarve. This Mercury has the ſame 

| Uſage with the Poets, Knaves, Informers, and 

wd Women; ; From all this Stuff put together, 

is Meaning is pretty plain, viz. That Religion 

4s no better than an Impoſture ſupported by 
Art, 


WE by Cari, and acts a ridiculous and leſſen- Plat. A. i. 
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A . View of, &c. 


Art, and Ignorance: And that when Mens Un 
derſtandings were awake, and their Eyes a little 
open, they would have more Diſcretion than to 
be at any Expence about the Gods. "7 

This I take to be Part of the Moral it his 


Fable. It we look farthe r into him, we ſhall ſe 3 ; 


more of his Mind. His Rane makes merry with 


the Heathen Scheme of Heaven and Hell. Here! 


Charon and the Stygian Frogs are brought in comi- 
cally enough. And that you may underſtand hi; 
Opinion more perfectly, we are told, that he that 
. Bilks his Catamite, after a Sodomitical Abuſe, b 


thrown into the Common-ſhore of Hades. And 


what Company do you think he is lodg'd with? 


Why with thoſe who perjure themſelves, with 
thoſe who kick their Fathers and Mothers? I 


ſeems in the Poer's Juſtice a Man might as good 
be falſe to his Oath, as to his Lewdnefs. To di- 
appoint the Szewws, is every jot as great a Crime, 
as to fly in the Face of Nature, and outrage our 
Parents. His quartering his Malefactors thus cr. 
tically, was without queſtion on Purpoſe to ban-WR 
ter the Perſuaſion of future Puniſhment. In the 
ſame Play, Xanthias bids Æacus anſwer him by 
Fove, Os hum t5iw ouwounsiyiasg, This little Scoun- 
drel of a Slave has the Manners to make Jupiter” 
Quality no better than his own. To go on witl 
him: In his Aves he ſpeaks out to purpoſe, Here 
Piſthetærus tells Epops, that if the Birds would 
build a Caſtle in the Air, they might intercept 
the Fumes of the Sacrifices, and ſtarve the Gods 
unleſs they would come to, and be Tributary. I 
ſeems the Birds had very good Pretences to exe. 
cute this Project; for they were ancienter than 7: 
piter and Saturn, and govern'd before the Gods 
And to ſpeak truth, were more capable of the 
Function. Their Adviſer goes on to inform them, 
that after they had built their penſile City, and 
fortified the Air, their next Buſineſs was to de: 


mand their ancient e If r refuſe! 
1 


= Inmodeſty of the Hage. 27 
to quit, they were to declare a Holy War againſt 
im, and the reſt of the confederate Gods, and to 

cut off the Communication between Heaven and 
Farth. Piſthet:rus grows very warm in his new 
Intereſt, and ſwears by Jove, that Men ought to p. 542. 
ſacrifice to the Birds, and not to Jupiter. And if 
things came to a Rupture, and Jupiter grew trou- p 582. 
EZ bleſome, he undertakes to ſend a Detachment of 
Eagles againſt him; with Orders to ſtorm his Pa- 
lace with Flambeaux, and fire it about his Ears. 

At laſt ro prevent the Calamities of a War, Her- 1d. 
cules propoſes an Accommodation, and is willing 
Jupiter ſhould reſign. Neptune calls him a Block- 
head for his Pains, becauſe he was Heir at Law, 

and after Jupiter's Deceaſe, was of Courſe to ſuc- 
ceed in his Dominions : Once more, and I have 
done: In Eirene, Trygeus ſpeaks in a menacing 
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. Way. That unleſs Jupiter gave him Satisfaction 

in his Buſineſs, he would inform againſt him as a “. . 

"9 diſaffected Perſon, and a Betrayer of the Liberties gien. 

of Greece. I might add many other Inſtances, and 616. 

. ſome more ſcandalous than any I have mentioned; _ | 

"I but theſe are ſufficient to ſhew the Author's Sen- | 

WW timent: And is it any wonder an Atheiſt ſhould 

E miſbehave himſelf in point of Modeſty? What can 

m KG expect leſs from thoſe who laugh at the Be- i 
MS of a God, at the Doctrines of Providence, and 1 
a the Diſtinctions of Good and Evil? A Sceptick has 
I no notion of Conſcience, no reliſh for Virtue, nor ſ 


is under any Moral Reſtraints from hope or fear. 
Such a one has nothing to do but to conſult his 
Faſe, and gratify his Vanity, and fill his Pocket. = 
Yr But how theſe Ends are compaſſed, he has no — 
4 Squeamiſhneſs, or Scruples about it. Tis true 
5 when the Methods of Lewdneſs will take, they 
mere generally moſt agreeable. This way ſuits their 
Talent, and ſcreens their Practice, and obliges 
1, their Malice, For nothing is a greater Eye-ſore 
" the theſe Men, than Virtue and Regularity. FER 
a Plea- 
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Characters improper, or ununiform ; either wrong 


puts dirty Expreſſions in the Mouth of his Man 


he calls him, had told them in the beginning of 
p. 142. Were 11 | 
Rane ſlides into the fame Inconſiſtency of Pre- 


this Play; Aſcbylus falls a rallying contrary to his 
Humour, and jefts away his own Arguments at a 


of Bellzrophon, goes on in the ſame Strain; and 
charges Euripides that he had furniſh'd all Sorts 
of People with Sawcineſs and Prattle. The Schools 


drub'd, for their Chattering. Theſe comical Levi- 


Character was quite different both in Reality, and 


Euripides. The Caſe ſtanding thus, neither the 


A ſhort View of, &c. =_ 
a Pleaſure is it then to be admired for Miſchief, , 
to be reveng'd on Religion, and to fee Vice prof: 
per and improve under our Hands! To return: 
Beſide Ariſtopbaness Atheiſm, I have a ſecond Ob- 
jection to his Authority, and that is want of Judg- 
ment. If we examine his Plays we ſhall find his 


at firit, or unſteady in the Right. For the Pur- z 
poſe. In his Nubes, A. 3, S. 3. P. 146, 150. He 


of Probity, makes him declaim viciouſly againſt 
Vice, and correct Scurrility with Impudence ; Now 
what can be more idle and ſenſeleſs, than ſuch 
Conduct as this? Eſpecially when this Juſtus, as 


his Speech, that People uſed to be well flaſh'd 
tor ſuch Fooling, when Government and Diſci— 
pline were in their dye Force. The Chorus of his 


cept, and Practice, Farther, in the Progreſs of 


very unſeaſonable Juncture, when he was diſputing 
for no leſs Prize than the Laureatſhip, This Ta- 
gedian after he had play'd a little with the Story 


and Academies were ſpoi'd by this means; ſo that 
the Boys were often whip'd, and the Boatſwains 


ties come with an ill Grace from Aſchylus. His 


in the Play before us. He is all along repreſented 
as a Perſon of a ſerious Temper, of a reſerv'd Lot- 
tineſs, Cholerick, and tender of his Honour to an 
Exceſs, and almoſt in a Rage at the Affront of a 
Rival, and being forc'd to enter the Liſts with 


Man, 


;  Immudeſiy of the Stage. 29 
Man, nor the Buſineſs, would admit of Drolling. 
Another Inſtance of his want of Conduct we have 

in his Concionatores. Here Blepyrus and ſome o- 
thers of his Legiſlative Aſſembly, talk at a very 
dirty inſipid Rate. The loweſt of the Mob, can 
hardly jeſt with leſs Wit, and more Lewdnels. 
And to make their Diſcourſe more remarkable; 
Theſe douty Members were juſt going to the 
Llouſe, and had their Heads full of the Good of 
the Nation, when they entertain'd themſelves 
thus decently. And are theſe little Buffoons : 188 
it to conſult de Arduis Regni, &c. to give Au— 
thority to Law, and Rules for publick Life? Do's 
Ribaldry and Nonſence become the Dignity 

Jof their Station, and the Solemnity of their Of— 

5 fice? To make his Parliament-Men play the Fool 

thus egregiouſly, muſt needs have a great Deal of 
Decorum, and State-Policy in the Contrivance; 
Wand is juſt as wiſe as if a Painter ſhould have drawn 
them in the Habit of Fack-Puddings, and Merry 
Andrews. But Ariſtophanes has ſtill higher Flights 

of Abſurdity. He won't ſo much as ſpare the 
Gods, but makes them act theſe little Parts of 

& Clowniſhneſs and Infamy. Bacchus and Hercules in 

his Rane are forced to talk Smut and rally like 
Link. boys, and do almoſt all the Tricks of Barthc- 
lomevo-Fair. To mention ſomething that will bear 

the quoting. Bacchus enquires of Hercules the rea- 
dieſt Way to Hades, or the other World. He bids 

him either hang, or poiſon himſelf, and he can- 

not miſs the Road. This is Hercules Humour to 

a Tittle! And repreſents him as much to the Life, 

as an Ape would do the Grand Signior at a publick Rane. 
Audience! This with a ſhort Sentence or two of . 182. 
| Lewdneſs, is the hardeſt of Hercules his Uſage : 7. 186. 
And 'tis well he eſcap'd ſo; for Bacchus is treated 
much worſe. He appears under the Diſadvanta- 

ges of a clowniſh Debs and a Coward. And . 192 
is terribly afraid of a Spectre. When he comes 194, 196. 
e | before 
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Rane 


Act. 2. 
K 


morphoſe Charatters, and preſent Contradiction 


Plays. Such Comedians like Theſpis ought to have 
a travelling Stage, and take the Air with Porcu- 


therefore the Perſons ſhould be choſen according]y. 


Trifling. *Tis Horace's Advice. 


_ Perſons ſhould therefore have a correſpondent Be. 
haviour aſſign'd them. To make Beings much ſu— 
| proce to the biggeſt of Mankind talk below the 


242. * — obſecls to Aſchylus, that he was too 


A ſhort View of, &c. 


before Aacus, this Judge is very rough with him; 5 
and tries his Pretences to a Deity by Baſtinado 4 
Bacchus howls in the drubbing and had almost 


ſpoil'd all. Now do's this paultry Behaviour agree E 


with the Heathen Theology, with the common 
Opinion concerning: Bacchus and Hercules? Do's 1 
Blew-Cap and a Ladle become the Sons of Jupitri 
and the Objects of religious Worſhip? Thoſe wid 
at the loweſt, were counted the Conquerors of th: 
World, and more than Men both by Birth andM 
Enterprize? Sophocles and Euripides make theſ: 
two Perſons manage at a quite different Rate o 


Decency. Tis no Defence to ſay, Ariſtophane 
wrote Comedy, and ſo was obliged ro make his 


Scenes more diverting. This excuſe, 1 fay, is de. 
fective; for a Comedian ought to imitate Life and 
Probability, no leſs than a Tragedian. To meta. 


to common Belief, is to write Farce inſtead of 


pines and Dromedaries. If tis ſaid that Gravity 
and Greatneſs does not ſuit the Complexion and 
Entertainment of Comedy. To this I anſwer, that 


They ſhould have nothing in their known Hu- 
mour, and Condition too noble, and ſolemn for 


Aut famam fequere, aut . bi convenientia Enge, 
Scriptor. 5 „ De Art. Poet. 


Let us remember that Operating always reſem-· 
ble the Nature from whence they flow. Great 


eaſt, is abſurd and ridiculous. This Ariſtophanes 
ſeems ſenſible of, in his Defence of A#/chylus. Here 


rumbling, 


« Immadeſty of the Hage. 
ombling, noiſy and bombaſtick, over affecting 
F That which Horace calls 

f Ampullas, & ſe ſquipedalia Yerba. 


. To this Aſchylus anſwers, that the Thoughts, 
Ind Deſigns of Heroes muſt be deliver'd in Ex- 
reſſions proportioned to their Greatneſs. It be- 


10 ng likely that the Demi-Gods ſpoke up to their 
de Pignity and Stature: And as they were diſtin- 
d gullh'd by the Richneſs of their Habit, ſo they 
e ad a more magnificent Language than other 


Mortals. To this Euripides replies nothing; from 
hence you may conclude the Poet thought the 
Apology not unreaſonable. In ſhort, Ariſtopha- 
es had Senſe, but he does not always uſe it. He 


not equal, and uniform. Sometimes you have 

a. | im flat and fooliſh a good while together. And 

ns {Where he has Spirit, *tis oftentimes laviſhed away % ,. 

of Wo little Purpoſe. His Buffoonery is commonly Sc. . Con. 
ve too ſtrong for his Judgment. This makes him cionar. 
1 ſer fly his Jeſts withour regard to Perſon or Occa- | 
i Sion: And thus by ſpringing the Game too ſoon, 

id be Diverſion is loſt. I could make ſeveral other 


at Wnaterial Objections againſt the Conduct of his 
y. 
u- 


or 


Wcrve in the 
Third Place. That notwithſtanding the ſcandalous 
Liberty for which Ariſtophanes is ſo remarkable, 


ty return upon him, he pronounces againſt his 
own Practice. In the Conteſt between Aſchylus 


L; But this being not neceſſary, I ſhall ob- 


yet in his lucid Intervals, when Senſe and Sobri- 


nd Euripides, Bacchus is made the Umpire of the 


317 


at NControverſy. Aſchylus begins with a Queſtion, Rang p; 


admir'd ? He anſwers. *Tis for the Addreſs of 


n his Pen Tis becauſe his Performance has 


re WW Tendency to form the Audience to Virtue, and 
00 FWinprovement, Aſchylus demand of him farther ; ; 
2 rp 3 | But 


bis Conduct, and the handſome Turns of Morality 


and aſks Euripides what *tis which makes a Poet 238, 


32 n e , Ke | 


Th 5 


But ſuppoſe you debauched the Age, and mad 
an honeſt and a brave People lewd, and good f 
nothing, what do you deſerve then? Here Aug 0 
ch interpoſes, and cries out, What does he dl 
ſerve? A Halter! Pray don't ask ſo plain a Q = 
ſtion. And afterwards we are told that Poets an 
valuable only for deſcribing Things uſeful, in Li 
and Religion; for poliſhing Inventions; and ſe 
ting off great Examples with Luſtre, and Advanfſ 
P. 242 tage. In the Progreſs of the Diſpute, cyl 
taxes Euripides with being too uncautious in h 
Repreſentations; and tells him, that Poets ougi 
to conceal that which is vicious in Story; and en 
tertain with nothing but Virtue and Sobriety: H 
goes on reprimanding Euripides for his Dramatic 
P: 242, Inceſts, Strumpets, and Amours: And as for him 
ſelf, to his beſt Remembrance, he never Ou 3 
any Love-Intrigues upon the Stage. 5 
This is a very inſignificant Expoſtulation j a z 
contains very good Rules for the Tryal of the MM, 
ſes: But if the Engli/h Stage ſhould be obliged roll 
this Teſt, ben mult ſet Fire to it, and tha; 
with much more Reaſon than to Socrates his Scho. 
Now that Aſchylus ſpoke Ariſftophane?s Senſe, i 
pretty plain : For firſt; As to the Buſineſs of Love, 
Ariſtophanes always declines it; He never patche 
up a Play with Courtſhip, and Whining, though h: 
wrote nothing but Comedy. In the next Place thi 
Chorus, which is uſually the Poet's Interpreter 
ſpeaks honourably of AÆſchylus even to a Preie-W 
þ- 255, rencez And at laſt Judge Bacchus Bes Sentence 1 
267. for him. | 
Thus we ſee Ariſtophanes confutes his own Lewd 
neſs, and comes in Evidence againſt himſelf. This 
with the other two Exceptions J have made good 
againſt him, are ſufficient to take off the Force oi 
the Precedent, and made him an inſignificant Au 
thority. 
To what I have obſery'd from the Stage of thi 
Ancients 
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Ancients, I could add the Authorities of Ariſta 

ile, and Quintilian, both extraordinary Perſons, 

| : but I ſhall reſerve their Teſtimony till afterwards: | 

4 To come home, and near our own Times: 'The 

Eigliſo Theatre from Queen Elizabeth to ng 

þ Charles II. will afford us ſomething not inconſi 

D I dcrable to our Purpoſe. 

As for Shakeſpear, he is too guilty to 8 an 

5 WEvidence; But I think he gains not much by his 

6 : EET He has commonly Plautus's Fate, 

where there is moſt Smut, there is leaſt Senſe. 

Ben. Fobnſon is much more reſerved in his Plays, 

Id declares plainly for Modeſty in his Diſcove- 

; ries; ſome of his Words are theſe. 5 

A juſt Writer, whom he calls a true Artificer, 

ill avoid obſcene and effeminate Phraſe. Where ie N 
anner, and Faſhions are corrupted, Language is /o 700. 6 

%. The Exceſs of Feaſts and Apparel, are the Netes p. jol. 

1 5 a ſick State; and the Wantonneſs of Language, of 

/t Mind. A little after, he returns to the Ar- 

Wument, and applies his Reaſoning more particu- 

. Warly to the Stage. Poetry, (ſays he) and Picture, 

sb bebold Pleaſure and Profit, as their common Ob- 
., bt ſpould abſtain from all baſe Pleaſures, leſt 

| hey Jhould wholly err 1 rom their End; and wbile 

ey) ſeek to better Mens Minds, deftroy their Man- 

ers: Inſolent and obſcene Speeches, and 5706 upon the 

beſt Men, are moſt likely to excite Laughter. But 

eng isis truly leaping from the Stage to the Tumbril a- P. 796; | 

in, reducing all Wit to the eriginal Dung-Cart. * 

0e More might be cited to this Purpoſe, but that 

Hay ſerve for another Occaſion: In the mean 

Time I ſhall go on to Beaumont and Hletcber. 

Hetcher's Faithful Spepberdeſi is rertarkably Mo- 

al, and a Sort of Exhortation to Chaſtity. This 

0 Play met with ill Judges; *twas hiſgd before half 

ed, and ſeems to have ſuffer d on the Account 
Pf its Innocence. Soon after, Ben. Zohn/on and Beau- Beau- 


a ron appear, and Juſtify y Author in a _ — — 
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Beau- 
mont s, 
Works, &c. 


Such Paſſions, fuch Expreſſi ons meet my 255 
Such Wit untainted with Obſcenity. 


to the ſame purpoſe. Fletcher is ſtill more full for 
the Cauſe. f 

He delivers himſelf by way of Prologue; where the 
Poe ſpeaks in his own Perfon. The Prologue to the 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
Verſes. And as Beaumont commends Modeſty in 


Fletcher, ſo he is commended mumſeir * Mr. Inf L 
for the ſame Quality. "2 
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And as 1 remember, Faſpar Main has ſome Stroak 1 


ndeed nothing can be more exprevll 


Woman. Hater very frankly lets the Audience knowl 
what they are to expect. If there be any amongſt youll 
(ſays he) that come to hear laſcivious Scenes, let then 


8 For I do pronounce this, to the utter Diſcon 
Fort of all 7 wo-penny Gallery Men, you ſhall hear u 


Bawdry in it. We find in thoſe days Smut was th F 


Expectation of a coarſe Palate, and reliſh'd by 
none but Two-penny Cuſtomers. In the Knight oi 


the Burning Peſtle, part of the Prologue runs 1 4 | | 
They were baniſh'd F Theatre at Athens, and fron | ; 
Rome hi/”d, that brought Paraſites on the Stage with 

apiſh Actions, or Fools with uncivil Habits, or Cour. 


* with immodeſt Words. Afterwards Prologue, | f 


who repreſents a Perſon, gives us more to the n I 


Purpoſe. 


————f]y far from bence 


All private Taxes, immodeſt Phraſes, 
Whatever may but look like Vicious. 
For wicked Mirth never true Pleaſure brings; 


For boneſt Minds are Pleas'd with honeſt Things. ! 


I have quoted nothing but Comedy i in this Au : 
thor. The Coronation is another z and the Prolog 4 


tells you there is 


No Undermirth, ſuch as does lard the Scene, 
For coarſe Delight, the Language here is clean. 
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f Immodeſty of the Stage. 35 
rd confident our Poet bad me ſay, 

ell bate you but the Folly of a Play. 

Tor which, alths* dull Souls his Pen deſpiſe, 

o think it yet too early to be wiſe; 

be Nobles yet will thank his Muſe, at leaſh 

Micuſe him, *cauſe his Thought aim'd at the beſt. 


= Thus theſe Poets are in their Judgments clearly 
Edurs. Tis true, their Hand was not always ſteddy. 
But thus much may be averr'd, that Fletcher's lat- 


he ter Plays are the moſt inoffenſive. This is either a 
yſign of the Poet's Reformation, or that the excep- 
0 ionable Paſſages belong'd to Beaumont, who died 
„To theſe Authorities of our own Nation, I ſhall 


dd a conſiderable Teſtimony out of Mr. Corneille. 

his Author was ſenſible that though the Expreſ- 

gion of his Theodore was altogether unſmutty, Yet Theodore," . 
the bare Idea of Proſtitution uneffected, ſhock'd Fd.Roven, | 
„the Audience, and made the Play miſcarry. Fe. Ped. 
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on The Poet proteſts he took great Care to alter 
the natural Complexion of the Image, and to 
1. convey it decently to the Fancy; and deliver'd 
e, only ſome part of the Hiſtory as inoffenſively as I 
me poſſible. And after all his Screening and Con- | 
duct, the Modeſty of the Audience would not 0 
endure that little, the Subject forecd him upon. 
i 


He is poſitive, the Comedies St. Auguſtine de- 
claimed againſt, were not ſuch as the French. 
For theirs are not Spectacles of Turpitude, as 
that Father juſtly calls rhoſe of his Time. The 
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French, generally ſpeaking, containing nothing 
but Examples of Innocence, Piety and Virtue. 1 
1 In this Citation we have the Opinion of the Poet, [ 
"Wc Practice of the French Theatre, and the Senſe þ 


f that Nation, and all very full to our Purpoſe. 
To conclude this Chapter. By what has been of- 
red, it appears, that the Preſent Engliſh Stage 18 
* perlatively ſcandalous. It 5 the — 
2 © 


the, poor Plea of a Precedent, to which molt other 


Men. The Miſcellany Poems are likewiſe horribly 
Licentious. They are ſometimes Collections from 
Antiquity, and often the worſt Parts of the worſM 


lation is more nauſeous than the Pagan Original 
Such Stuff J believe was never ſeen, and ſuffered 


Diſhonour of Families, and the Debauching of 
Kingdoms, are ſuch valuable Advantages, then! 
confeſs theſe Books deſerve Encouragement: But 


N ſhould be ſo too. 


under theſe two Particulars. 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
of all Times and Countries. It has not ſo much a; 


11] Things may claim a Pretence. *Tis moſtly meer 
Diſcovery and Invention: A new World of Yi: 
found out, and planted with all the Induſtry ima. 
ginable. Ariſtophanes himſelf, how bad ſoever in 
other reſpects, does not amplify, and flouriſh, and, 
run through all the Topicks of Lewdneſs like thek b 


Poets. And to mend the Matter, the Chriſtian Trayſ: 


before. In a word, If Poverty and Diſeaſes, thei 


if the Caſe is otherwiſe, I humbly conceive th 
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Nother Inſtance of the Diſorders of the Stay 
is their Profaneneſs; This Charge may com 


I. Their Curſi ing and Swearing. 
II. Their Abuſe of Religion and Holy bonne. | 


I. 7 heir Curſing and Swearing. © 5 
What is more frequent than their Wiſhes of Heli: 


and Confuſion, Devils and Diſeaſes, all the Plagu ha 
of this World, and the next, to each other. AnWen 


28 for Swearing; ; "tis uſed by all Perſons, and upoeſ 


 Profaneneſs of the Stage. 


temen and Clowns, Love and Quarrels, Suc- 


uſt be varniſh'd, and ſet off with Oaths. At ſome 
Times, and with ſome Poets, Swearing is no ordi- 


EX „ 


5 gives Spirit to a flat Expreſſion, and makes a Pe- 
| - Food Muſical and Round. In ſhort, *tis almoſt all 
the Rhetorick, and Reaſon ſome People are Maſters 
pf: The manner of Performance is different. Some- 


\ Swearing , and. break the Commandment with- 
hut Sin. At another time, the Oaths are clipt, but 


and Superſcription are viſible. Theſe Expedients I 
onceive are more for Variety than Conſcience: 

For when the Fit comes on them, they make no 
Difficulty of Swearing at length. Inſtances of all 
Fheſe kinds may be met with in the Old Batchelor, 
Double Dealer, and Love for Love. And to mention 
o more, Don Quixot, the Provo d Wife, and the 


s comparatively ſober, Ben. Johnſon is ſtill more re- 


lays, they are commonly profligate Perſons that 


The Oaths are not ſo full of Hell and Defiance, as 
the Moderns. 

2. So much for Matter of Fact: And as for Point 
i Law, I hope there needs not many Words to 
drove Swearing a Sin: For what is more provoking 
han Contempt, and what Sin more contemptuous 


eſt our Trifles, to give Security for our Follies, 


r e Majeſty 


| £11 Occaſions; by Heroes and ND by Gen- 


eſs and Diſappointment, Temper and Paſſion, 


gary Relief. It ſtands up in the room of Senſe, 


hot ſo much within the Ring, but that the Image 


lapſe, are particularly Rampant and Scandalous. 
he Engliſh Stage exceed their Predeceſſors in this, 
s well as other Branches of Immorality. Shakeſpear 
zular; and as for Beaumont and Fletcher, in their 


wear, and even thoſe are reprov'd for't. Beſides, 


han common Swearing? What can be more Inſo- 
ent and Irreligious, than to bring in God to at- 


nd to make part of our Diverſion? To play with 


37 


4 imes they mince the Matter, change the Letter, G4d for 
Ind keep the Senſe, as if they had a mind to ſteal G94. 
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Goſpel, againſt Swearing. 3 Fac. 1. cap. 21, is ex 
preſly againſt the Play-Houſe. 1 runs thus. 


F DR the preventing andavoiding of the grea|ſ 


A ſhort View of, &c. 


| Majeſty and Omnipotence in this manner, is to ren. f 


der it cheap and deſpicable. How can ſuch Cu. 
ſtoms as theſe conſiſt with the Belief of Providence 
or Revelation? The Poets are of all People moſt x 
to blame. They want even the Plea of Bullies and 
Sharpers. There's no Rencounters, no Starts ofM + 
Paſſion, no ſudden Accidents to diſcompoſe them 
They {wear in Solitude and cool Blood, unde 
Though: and Deliberation, for Buſineſs and for Ex 
erciſe: This is a terrible Circumſtance; It make; 
all Malice Prepenſe, and enflames the Guilt, and the 
Reckoning. ood 

And it Religion ſignifies nothing,: (as I am afraid 
it does with ſome People) there is Law, as weil a 
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Abuſe of the holy Mame of God, in Stage 


Sovereign Lo, &c. Chat. if at any time, of 


times, aiter the End of this pzeſent Seſſion off 
Parliament, any Perſon 02 Perſons do, of 


ſhall, in any Stage-Play, Enteriude, Shew, &: 
jellingly oꝛ pzofanely, {peak oꝛ ule the Holy Mam 
of God, 02 of Chriſt eius, o2 of the Hol Oholt 
02 of the Crinity, which are not be kpaken, but 


with Fear and Reverence; thall fozfert fo2 even 


ſuch Dffence, by him oꝛ them committed, Ten 


| Pound: The one Wotety thereot to the King! 
Majeſty, his Heirs, and Ducceſſors; the other 
Moietp thereof to him, oz them, that will ſit 
koꝛ the ſame in any Court of Recozd at Welt 
minſter; wherein no Effoin, P 
ger of Law ſhall be allowed. 


tection, 02 WER 


By this AZ not only direct Swearing, but all vain 
Invocation of the Name of God is Wubidden Th 
Statute well executed would mend the Poets, oi 

e 2 §?ꝛ⁴ ... 


Profaneneſs of the Stage. 


coeep the Box: And the Stage mult either reform, 


or not thrive upon Profaneneſs. 


34ly. Swearing in the Playhouſe 10 an ungentle- 


manly, as well as an unchriſtian Practice. The La- 
dies make a conſiderable part of the Audience. Now 
By Swearing before Women is reckon'd a Breach of 


good Behaviour; and therefore a civil Atheiſt will 


forbear it. The Cuſtom ſeems to go upon this Pre- 
© ſumption; that the Impreſſions of Religion are 
M4 ſtrongeſt in Women, and more generally ſpread. 
And that it muſt be very diſagreeable to them, to 


hear the Majeſty of God treated with ſo little Re- 


ſpect. Beſides, Oaths are a boiſterous and tempe- 


# ſtuous fort of Converſation generally the Effects 


of Paſſion, and ſpoken with Noiſe, and Heat. Swear- 


ing looks like the beginning of a Quarrel, to which 
Women have an Averſion; as being neither arm'd 
by Nature, nor diſciplin'd by Cuſtom tor ſuch rough 


8 Diſputes. A Woman will ſtart at a Soldier's Oath, 
almoſt as much as at the Report of his Piſtol: And 


therefore a well Bred Man will no more Swear than 
Fight in the Company of Ladies. e 


II. A Second Branch of the Profaneneſs of the $ tage 


is their Abuſe of Religion, and Holy Scripture. And 
here ſometimes they don't ſtop ſhort of Blaſphemy. 
To cite all that might be collected of this kind 


would be tedious. I ſhall give the Reader enough 


to juſtify the Charge, and I hope to abhor the 
Frames. ae, 

To begin with the Mock- Aftrologer. In the Firſt 
AF, the Scene is a Chapel. And that the Uſe of 


ſuch Conſecrated Places may be the better under- 


ſtood, the Time is taken up in Courtſhip, Rail- 
lery, and Ridiculing Devotion. Facinta takes her 


Turn among the reſt. She interrupts Theodoſia, and 


cries out: Why Siſter, Siſter----will you pray? What 
Injury have I ever done you that you ſhould pray in my 
Company? Wildblood ſmears by Mahomet, rallies ſmut- 
tily upon the other World, and gives the Prefe- 


3 


2 4 rence 


40 A ſhort View of, &c. 

p. 31. rence to the Turkiſh Paradiſe. This Gentleman, to 

encourage Jacinta to a Compliance in Debauchery, 

p. 37. tells her, Heanen 1 is all Eyes and no Tongue. That is, 
it ſees Wickedneſs but conceals it. He courts much 
p. 34. at the ſame rate a little before, When a Man comes 
to a great Lady, be is fain to approach ber with Fear, 

and Reverence, methinks there's ſomething of Godlineſ 

Heor. xii in it, Here you have the Scripture burleſqu'd, and 

8 the Pulpit Admonition apply*d to Whoring. After- 

wards Jacinla out of her great Breeding and Chri- 

. 34, 36. ſtianity, ſwears by Alla and Mahomet, and makes a 

| Jeſt upon Hell. Mildblood tells his Man, that /uch 
B'S guing Rogues as he, make a Drudge of poor Pro- 
vidence. And Maskall, to ſhew his Proficiency un- 

der his Maſters, replies to Bellamy, who would 

J. 53. have had him told a Lie. Sir, upon the Faith of a 

BE. Sinner, you ba ve had my laſt Lie already. I have not 
one more to do me Credit, as 1 hope to be ſaved, Sir. 

In ͤ the Cloſe of the Play y, they make Sport with 

h Apparitions and Fiends. One of the Devils ſneezes, 

upon this they give him the Bleſſing of the Occa- 

2. 59. fon, and conclude be bas got bag by being 700 long 

out of the Fire, 

The Orphan lays the Scene i in Clhrifendon, and 

takes the ſame Care of Religion. Caſtalio comple- 

ments his Miſtreſs to Adoration, » oo 


Orb. p. No Tongue my Pleaſure and my Pain can tell: 
*T1s Heaven to have thee, and wil cui thee Hell. 


*olydor, when upon the Attempt to debauch / Mo 
nimia, puts up this Ejaculation, WH 


2.31, Bleſt Heaven, aff iſt me but in this dear Hour. 


Thus the Sag? worſhips the true God in Blaſ- 

| phemy, as the Lindians did Hercules by curſing and 

Lactan. throwing Stones, This Polydor has another Flight 

of Profaneneſs, but that has got a certain Protection, 
and therefore muſt not be diſturb'd. 


In 


* Profaneneſs of the 95 tage. 41 
VB Inn the Old Batchelour, Vain-love aſks ee NI 
ld you be content to go to Heaven? © 
Bell. Hum, not immediately in my Conſcience, not p. 19. 
ih. —— This is playing, I take it, with 
age-Tools, To go to Heaven in jeſt, is the wa 
go to Hell in earneſt. In the Fourth A, Lewd- 
Ns is repreſented with that Gaiety, as if the Crime 
as purely imaginary, and lay only in Ignorance 
ad Preciſeneſs. Have you throughly conſider'd (lays 
I :dlewife) how deteſtable, how heincus, and how cry- 
Sin the Sin of Adultery is? Have you weighed 1 
7 For it is a very weighty Sin: And although it 
. lie —y2t thy Husband muſt alſo bear his part; p. 28. 
1 thy 15 will fall on his Head. I ſuppoſe this 
Ki of Buffoonry and Profaneneſs, was to ſettle the 
( Jonſcience of young Beginners, and to make the 
Terrors of Religion infignificant. Belmour deſires 
elitia to give him Leave to ſwear by her Eyes and her 
E's: He kiſſes the Strumpet, and tells her, Eter- 
% was in that Moment. Letitia is horribly pro- V 31. 
Ine in her Apology to her Husband; but having 
pe S/age- Protection # Smut for her Guard, we muſt _ 
t her alone. Fondlewife ſtalks under this ſame p, 30. 
helter, and abuſes a plain Text of Scripture to an 
pudent Meaning. A little before, Lælitia when) 39. 
Er Intrigue with Belmour was almoſt 3 
bpports her ſelf with this Conſideration. All in 
Imfort lies in his Impudence, and Heaven be 1 1 
bas conſiderable Portion. This is the Play-Houſe 
race, and thus Lewdneſs is made a part of De- 14. 
ption! There's another Inſtance ſtill behind: Tis 
at of Sharper to Vain-VLove, and lies thus. 
| | have been a kind of God-father to you, yohder : I 
e Promised and vou d ſomething i in your Name, which 14. ag. 
ink you are bound to perform. For Chriſtians to 
oll upon their Baptiſm is ſomewhat extraordi- 
ry; But fince the Bible can't eſcape it, 'tis the 
Wonder to make bold with the C atechiſm. 


In 


42 A ſhort View of, &c. 1 
Double In the Double Dealer, Lady Plyant cries out tj 5 
Dealer, p and talks Smut in the ſame Sentence. Sir Pa, 
"=o Plyant, whom the Poet dubb'd a Fool when 
7. 36. made him a Knight, talks very piouſly | Bleed 8 
- Providence, a poor unworthy Sinner, I am might 
p. 5s. bebolden to Providence: And the ſame Word S 
thrice repeated upon an odd Occaſion. TA. 

Meaning muſt be, that Providence is a ridiculou 
Suppoſition, and that none but Block-heads pre. 
tend to Religion. But the Poet can diſcover hin 
F. 40. ſelf farther it Need be, Lady Froth is pleaſed wiſh 
call Zehn a Hackney-Coachman, Upon this, Brisk u 
plies, I Jebu was a Hackney-Coachman, I am af 
 fwer'd, ——You may put that into the Marginal Nu 
though, to prevent Criticiſms——only mark it ui 
ſmall Aſteriſm, and ſay, Febu « was formerly a Hacu¹ WM; 
Coachman. This, for a heavy Piece of Profan:iW 

_ neſs, is no doubt thought a lucky one, becauſe 

burleſques the Text, and the Camment, all und: 

one. I could go on with the Double Dealer, but hell 
come in my way afterwards, and ſo I ſhall part wi 
him at preſent. Let us now take a View of D. 

_ Sebaſtian. And here the Reader cant't be long U 

flurniſh'd. Dorax ſhall N firſt: 


Shall Itruſt Heaven- 
With my Revenge? then where's my Satiefattion? f 
Sebaft.p.g. No, it muſt be my own, T ſcorn a Proxy. 


— — — 


— - 
f — 


But Dorax was a Renegado, what then? He hi 
renounc'd Chriſtianity, but not Providence. Bt 
ſides, ſuch hideous Sentences ought not to be pu 
in the Mouth of the Devil. For that which is 0 

fit to be heard, is not fit to be ſpoken. But to ſom 
People an Atheiſtical Rant is as good as a Flouril 
of ee To proceed; Antonio, tho' a pro 
feſs'd Chriſtian, mends the Matter very little. H 
is looking on a Lot which he had drawn for | 
Life: This proving unlucky, after the Preambl 
of a Curſe or two, he calls it, 
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Profaneneſs of the Stage. 


I black as Hell, another lucky Saying! 
L think the Devils in me: good again, 
BE cannot . one Syllable but tends 
Death, or to Damnation. Id. p. 1o. 


Thus the Poet prepares his Bullies for the other 
World! Hell and Damnation are ſtrange entertain- 
ng Words upon the Sage] Were it otherwiſe, the 
BScnſe in theſe Lines, would be almoſt as bad as the 
Conſcience. The Poem warms and riſes in the 
orking; and the next Flight is extreamly re- 
arkable : N : £ 


; Wt the laft Sounding could ſurprize me more, p. 47- 
hat ſummons drowſy Mortals to their Doom, 
ben call'd in haſt, they fumble for their Limbs, 


Very Solemnlyand Religiouſly expreſs'd! Lucian 

land Celſus could not have ridiculed the Reſurrection 

better! Certainly the Poet never expects to be 

there. Such a light Turn would have agreed much 

better to a Man who was in the Dark, and was feel- 

ing for his Stockings. But let thoſe who talk of 

umbling for their Limbs, take Care they don't find 14. p. 83. 
them too faſt, In the Fourth Act, Muſtapba dates 

his Exaltation to Tumult, from the ſecond Night of the Exod. xii 

Month Abib. Thus you have the holy Text abuſed 4 

by Captain Tom, and the Bible torn by the Rabble! 


5 
8 
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ul The Deſign of this Liberty I can't underſtand, un- 
Bll leſs it be to make Muſtapha as conſiderable as Moſes; 
poland the Prevalence of a Tumult, as much a Miracle 
nd 


as the Deliverance out of Ægypt. We have heard 
this Author hitherto in his +} AA Rh let us hear 
him now in his own Perſon, In his Dedication of 
| Aurenzebe he is ſo hardy as to affirm, That he who 
5 too lightly reconciled after high Provocation, may re- 
commend himſelf to the World for a Chriſtian, but I ſhould 
hardly truſt bim for à Friend. And why is a Chriſtian 
not fit to make a Friend of? Are the . 
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Are the Intereſts a Capatites of Mankind over. 


vantage, and make our Duty our Misfortune? And ; | 
did he grudge us all the Pleaſures and Securities of 
Friendſhip?” Are not all theſe horrid Suppolitions? Mi 


Seven; That is, we muſt never be tired out af 
Clemency and good Nature. He has taught us to 
pray for the Forgiveneſs of our own Sins, anly upon 


ception upon the Repetition of the Fault, or the | 


right, does not diſpute the Precept. He confeſſe 
this is the Way to be a Chriſtian ; but for all that, 
he /hould hardly truſt him for a Friend. And why 


comes in for Authority, and is a Piece of very per- 
tinent Blaſphemy! Thus, in ſome Peoples Logich 
one Proof from Atheiſm is worth ten from the 


ter than he believes. For moſt certainly, a Chri- 


Vanity, or Deſign: He that prefers his Conſcience 


fon: He that is thus qualified, muſt be a good 
Friend: And he thatfalls ſhort, 1s no good Chriſtian, 
And ſince the Poet is pleas'd to find Fault with 
Chriſtianity, let us examine his own Scheme, Ou 
Minds (ſays he) are perpetually wrought on by tht 


 Schoal-Divines will atlow them to be. The meaning 


A ſhort View of, &c. 


Chriſtianity defective, and the laws of it ill contriy d 5 


look'd? Did our Great Maſter bind us to Diſad. 


Are they not a flat Contradiction to the Bille, and 
a Satyr on the Attributes of the Deity? Qur 8a. 
viour tells us, we muſt forgive until Seventy time 


the Condition of forgiving others. Here 1s no Ex- 


Quality of the Provocation. Mr. Dryden, to do him 


ſo? Becauſe the Italian Proverb ſays, He that for. 
gives the ſecond time is a Fool, This tewd Proverb 


New Teſtament. But here the Poet argues no bet: 


ſtian of all others is beſt qualified for Friendſhip: 
For he that loves his Neighbour as himſelf, and 
carries Benevolence and good Nature beyond the 
Heights of Philoſophy: He that is not govern'd by 


to his Life, and has Courage to maintain his Res- 


Temperament of our Bodies, which makes me fuſel 
they are nearer allied than either our Philsſo I berg, of 


155 
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Proſaneneſs of the Stage. 45 
b, he ſuſpects our Souls are nothing but organiz'd 5 
Matter: Or, in plain Eugliſb, our Souls are nothing 
hut our Bodies; and then when the Body dies, you 

nay gueſs what becomes of them! Thus the Au- 
Thorities of Religion are weaken'd, and the Proſpect 

pf the other World almoſt ſhut up. And is this a 
Wikely Suppoſition for Sincerity and good Nature? 

Poes Honour uſe to riſe upon the Ruins of Con- 
Wcience? And are People the beſt Friends where 
they have the leaſt Reaſon to be ſo? But not only 


— ©": — — #$# 


0 | 

the Inclinations to Friendſhip muſt languiſh upon 
his Scheme, but the very Powers of it are as it 
nere deſtroy'd. By this Syſtem, no Man can ſay 
„his Soul is his own. He can't be aſſured the ſame 


Colours of Reaſon and Deſire will laſt. Any little 
Accident from without may metamorphoſe his 
Fancy, and puſh him upon a new Set of Thoughts. 
Malter and Motion are the moſt humourſome ca- 
Ipricious Things in Nature; and withal, the moſt 
arbitrary and uncontroll'd. And can Conſtancy 


b MWproceed from Chance, Choice from Fate, and Vir- 
. tue from Neceſſity ? In ſhort, a Man at this rate, 
„ Wnuſt be a Friend or an Enemy in ſpight of his 
ce eeth, and juſt as long as the Atoms pleaſe, and 


o longer: Every change in Figure and Impulſe, 
muſt alter the Idea, and wear off the former Im- 
preſſion, So that by theſe Principles, Friendſhip 
will depend on the Seaſons, and we muſt look in the 


ne Meather Glaſs for our Inclinations. But this 'tis to 
N efine upon Revelation, and grow wiſer than Wiſ- 
ce om! The ſame Author in his Dedication of Ju- 


venal and Perſius, has theſe Words: My Lord, 1 ped, pig t: 
n come to the laſt Petition of Abraham; If there 
pe ten righteous Lines in this vaſt Preface, ſpare it for 
heir ſate; and alſo ſpare the next City, becauſe it is 


ur Wt a little one. Here the Poet ſtands for Abra- 
ham, and the Patron for God Almighty: And 
ef here lies the Wir of all this? In the Decency of 
„he Compariſon? I doubt not, And for the next 


L City 


46 
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City he would have ſpared, he is out in the Ally 1 


ſion. Tis no Zoar, but much rather Sodom and 1 
Gomorrah: Let them take care the Fire and Brim. * 


4 5 


ſtone does not follow; and that thoſe who are ſo 


bold with Abraham's Petition, are not forced y 
that of Dives. To beg Protection for a lewd Bod 


5 * 


in Scripture-Phraſe, is very extraordinary! Tis in 


effect to proſtitute the holy Rhetorick, and ſend 


the Bible to the Brotbel! I can hardly imagine why 


theſe Tombs of Antiquity were raked in, and d. 
ſturb'd! Unleſs it were to conjure up a departed 
Vice, and revive the Pagan Impurities; unleſs i 
were to raiſe the Stench of the Vault, and poiſon 
the Living with the Dead. Indeed Juvenal has g 
very untoward way with him in ſome of his Satyr 
His Pen has ſuch a Libertine Stroak, that 'tis a 
Queſtion whether the Practice, or the Reproot, i 
the Age, or the Author, were the more licentious 
He teaches thoſe Vices he would correct, and 
writes more like a Pimp than a Poet. And tru- 
ly I think there is but little of Lewdneſs loſt in 
the Tranſlation. The ſixth and eleventh Satyrsarc 
particularly remarkable. Such nauſeous Stuff is al- 
moſt enough to debauch the Alphabet, and make 
the Language ſcandalous. One would almoſt be 
ſorry for the Privilege of Speech, and the Inven- 
tion of Letters, to ſee them thus wretchedly abu- 
ſed. And ſince the Buſineſs muſt be undertaken, 
why was not the Thought blanched, the Expreſ 


ſion made remote, and the ill Features caſt into 


Shadows? I'm miſtaken if we have not Lewdnels 
enough of our own Growth, without Importing 


from our Neighbours. No this can't be. An Au- 


| thor muſt have Right done him, and be ſhewn in 
his own Shape, and Complexion. Yes by all means! 


Vice muſt be diſrobed, and People poiſon'd, and 
all for the ſake of Juſtice! To do Right to ſuch 


an Author is to burn him. I hope Modeſty 1s 
much better than Reſemblance, The Imitation of 


all 
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= Profanencf of the Hage. 47 
be ll Thing is the worſe for being exact: And 
Wmctimes to report a Fault is to repeat it. 

E To return to his Plays. In Love Triumphant, 
His makes Veramond this Compliment: 


rn * 


5 Heaven and your brave Son, and above all, Love . 
Pur 097 prevailing Genius guard your Age. umpb. p. 3. 


= My ww... 


ua is meant by his Genius, in this Place, is 

Bot eaſy to diſcover, only that *tis ſomething 

Iich i is a better Guard than Heaven. But *tis no 

Watter for the Senſe, as long as the Profaneneſs 

clear. In this Act, Colonel Sancho lets Carlos 
Bow the old Jew is dead, which he calls . 
News. 

Carl. Aa- Jeu! 5 

Sanch. Why the rich Few my Father, be is gone to 14. 5. 11. 
he Beſom of An his Father, and I bis Chriſtian 

u am left ſole Heir. A very mannerly Story! But 

hy does the Poet acquaint us with Sancho's Re- 

gion? The Caſe is pretty plain: *Tis to give a 
Luſtre to his Profaneneſs, and make him burleſque 

i. Luꝶe with the better Grace. Alphonſo com- ld. 7. af. 
lains to Victoria that Nature dotes with Age. His : 
eaſon is, becauſe Brother and Siſter can't marry 

they did at firſt: *Tis very well! We know 

hat Nature means in the Language of Chriſtianity, 

hd eſpecially under the Notion of a Law-giver. 

[/phonſo goes on, and compares the Poſſeſſion of 
—— Love to Heaven. Yes, tis Eternity in b. 34 
Ille. | 

It ſeems Lovers mull be diſtracted, or there's 

d Diverſion, A Flight of Madneſs, like a Faul- 

n's Leſſening, makes them the more gaz'd at! 

am now coming to ſome of the Poet's Divi- 

ty. And here Fangancr IS laid to be % e 

Mor ſel, 


- nn . 1 


bat Heaven reſerves it for il's proper Taſte. p. 53. 
| — This 


48 A ſhort View of, &c. 
This. beine is the Meaning of thoſe Texts, 1 
God 5 is good and gracious, and ſlow to anger, 1 ; 
not willingly affiift the Children of Men! From e : 
pounding the Bible, he goes to the the Com 
| Prayer. And as Carlos interprets the Ofice of M 
f. 62. trimony, F02 Better toz Coe, is for, Virgin f 7 
ö Whore; And that the Reference might not be n 
[1 ſtaken, the Poet 1s careful to put the Words 
1 Eliz. Italict, and great Letters. And by the way, lM 
cap. 2, falls ander the Penalty of the Statute for cke run | 
N the Common- Prayer. 7 
j _ __ - Sancho upon reading a Letter which he aid in 
p. 63. like; cries, Damn it, it muſt be. all Orihodox. Dane 
and Oribodox clapt together, make a lively Ra 
becauſe it looks like curſing the Creed. The md 
5 extraordinary Paſſage is behind; Sancho was w 
7 12. happily. married: Carlos tells him, For your an 
| Port, Marriage they ſay is Holy. Sancho replies: 4 
and fo is Martyrdom as they ſay, but both of them a 
good for juſt nothing, but to make an End of a Mat 
Life. 1 Mall make no Reflections upon this: Ther 
needs no reading upon a Monſter: Tis ſhewn « 
nough by its own Deformity. Love for Love hi 
a Strain like this, and therefore I ſhall put the 
Tove for together: Scandal ſolicits Mrs. Foreſight : Sit 
Tove, p. 49. threatens to tell her Husband. He replies, I 
will die a Martyr rather than diſclaim his Paſſut 
Here we have Adultery dignified with the Styl 
of Martyrdom: As if *twas as honourable to pe 
riſh in Defence of Whoring, as to die for the Faith 
of Chriſtianity. But theſe Martyrs will be a gre 
while in burning, and therefore let no body {triv 
to grace the Adventure, or encreaſe the Number 
And now I am in this Play, the Reader ſhall hav 
more. Jeremy who was bred at the Univerſity 
calls the natural Inclinations to eating and drink 
ing, Whoreſon Appetites. This is ſtrange Language 
The Manicheans, who made Creation the Work o 
the Devil, could ſcarcely have been thus cod 
ul 
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Proſaneneſs of the Stage. 49 

ut the Poet was Feremy's Tutor, and ſo that My-p. 26. 
f f ry is at an End. Sir Sampſon carries on the Ex. 
Woſtulation, rails at the Structure of humane Bo- 
es, and ſays, Nature has been Provident only top. 25. 
8-5 01d Spiders. This is the Author's Paraphraſe 

Wn the 129 P/alm; And thus he gives God thanks 
r the Advantage of his Being! The Play ad- 
Wances from one Wickedneſs tb another, from the 
„s of God to the Abuſe of his Word. Fore-p, 47: 
7 confeſſes *1is natural for Men to miſtake. Scan- 
i WH replies, You ſay true, Man will err, meer Man 
ere bud you are ſomething more- There 
v2 been wiſe Men; but they were ſuch as 7˙0¹— 
ll 2 who conſulted the Stars, and were Oer vers 77 
n, Solomon was wiſe, but how ? by his 
n ue in Aſtrology. Tis very well! Solomon and 
ibi had their Underſtandings qualified alike. _ 
aud Prop what was Foreſight? Why an illiterate Vid. per- 
cow. A pretender to Dreams, Aſtrology, Palme- Jon. rag: 
12 &c. This is the Pos Account of Solomon's 
Wupernatural Knowledge! Thus the wiſeſt Prince 
Ws dwindled into a Gipſy! And the glorious Mira- 
ee reſolved into Dotage, and Figure-flinging ! 
Nanda continues his Banter, and ſays, the w/e 
en of the Eaſt owed their Inſtruction to a Star ; 
8--:c> 15 rightly obſer? d by Gregory the Great in fa- 
ef Aſtrology. This was the Star which ſhone 
Wt our Saviour's Birth. Now who could imagine 
che Levity of the Occaſion, that the Author 
bought it any better than an Ignis Faturs, or Sy- 
op bel's Kite in Hudibras? Sir Sampſon and the fine 
igelica, after ſome lewd Raillery, continue the Al- 
eory, and drive it up into Profaneneſs. For this 
eaſon the Citation muſt be imperfect. 
. Sampſ. Sampſon's a very good Name for — 
Wit Sampſons were ſtrong Dogs from the Beginning. 
Angel. Have a care If you remember, the 
eongeſt Sampſon of your Name pulld an old Houſe . 80. 
oer his Head at laſt. Here you have the ſacred Hi- 
E . 


1 


50 


p. r. 


. 97. 


1 


few like Valentine would perſevere unto Martyrdom! | 
&c. Here you have the Language of the Scrit. 
tures, and the moſt ſolemn Inftances of Religion, 
proſtituted to Courtſhip and Romance! Here you 
have a Miſtreſs made God Almighty, ador'd with 
Zeal and Faith, and worſhipp'd up to Martyr: 
dom! This if *twere only for the Modeſty, i 
ſtrange Stuff for a Lady to ſay of herſelf, And 
had it not been for the Profane Alluſion, would 
have been cold enough in all Conſcience. 


a drunken Atheiſtical Catch: *Tis true this Song 
is afterwards ſaid to be Full of Sin and Impudente 
Prov. Wife But why then was it made? This Confeſſion is a 
miſerable Salvo; and the Antidote is much weaker 


a Houſe in a Flame, and think to make amend 
by crying Fire in the Streets. In the laſt 45 


in the Author's Dialo gue. 


me, Luſt weaker d,- 
me: As fell Adam, 7 fel I. 


A ſhort View of, &c. F 
ſtory burleſqu*d, and Sampſon once more brougi|i 
into the Houſe of Dagon, to make ſport for th 5 l 
Philiſtines! To draw towards an End of this P 
Tattle would have carried off Valentine's Miftrek 8 | 
This latter, expreſſes his Reſentment in a moſt d 
vine Manner! Tattle, I hanf you, you would Bau 
tnterposa between me and Heaven, but Provident” 


has laid Purgatory in your way. Thus Heaven is 4 


debas'd into an Amour, and Providence brought 


in to direct the Paultry concerns of the Stage! $0 


Angelica concludes much in the fame Strain. M“ 
are generally Hypocrites and TInfidels, they pretend u“ 
IWorjhip, but have neither Zeal, nor Faith; Hou 


OE = if. $i uf oa 
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The Provo d Wife furniſhes the Audience with 


55 


than the Poiſon : Tis juſt as if a Man ſhould {et 


Raſer makes his Diſcovery of the Plot againſt Be 
linda in Scripture-Phraſe. PII give it the Reader 


Belind. 1 muſt 2 coho Put you upon all thi 
| Miſchief, 


Raſor. Sal han and his Beben Min tempted 
And ſo the Devil overcam 


Belind- 


3 


Profaneneſs of the F tare. 
Belind. Then pray, Mr. Adam, Will you make 


acguainted with your Eve? 


7 Lahr unmaſks Mademoiſelle, and fays,] This 1s 


Woman that tempted me: But this is the Serpent 


Ln Lady Fanciful) that tempted the Woman; 
; Ind if my Prayers might be heard, her Puniſhment 


rr ſo doing, ſhould be like the Serpents of old, &c. 
Fus Raſor in what we hear of him before, is all 


| Roguery, and Debauch: But now he enters in 
E:ckcloth, and talks like Tribulation in the Alche- 
/. His Character is chang'd to make him the 
more Profane; And his Habit, as well as Dif- 
Fourſe, is a Jeſt upon Religion. I am forced to 
dmit one Line of his Confeſſion. The Deſign of 


is to make the Bible deliver an obſcene Thought: 


And becauſe the Text would not bend into a lewd 


Application, he alters the Words for this Pur- 


joſe, but paſſes it for Scripture ſtill. This fort of | 


ntertainment is frequent in the Re/ap/e. Lord 
oplington laughs at the publick Solemnities of Re- 


igion, as If *rwas a ridiculous Piece of Ignorance, 


0 pretend to the Worſhip of a God. He Dis- 


ourſes with Berinthia and Amanda in this Man- 
Sunday is a v.le Day, Relabſe, 
muſt confeſs. A Man muſt have very little to do p. 32, 33. 


er: Why Faith Madam, — 


Church that can give an Account of the Sermon. 
nd a little after: To mind the Prayers or the Ser- 
an, is to mind what one ſhould not do. Lory tells 
oung Faſhion, I have been in a lamentable I, gb 
ver ſince that Conſcience had the Imſudence 10 iu- 
lde inta your Company. His Maſter makes him 
ls comfortable Anſwer, Be at peace, it will come 
0 more : I have fich d it down Stairs, A lit- 
le before, he breaks out into this Rapture, Now 


onſcience I defy thee! By the way, we may ob- 5. 44, 45: 


rrve, that Fg young Faſhion is the Poet's Favou- 


ite. Berinthia and Worthy, two Characters of Fi- vid. Infra. 


ure, determine the Point thus, in defence of 
— . 


E22 Berinth. 
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Berinth. Well, I would be as to have no Body 
Fi! b 51. Sins 10 anſever for, but my own. But where there; 
| a Neceſſity 
Worth, Right as you ſay, where there is a N 
ceſſity, a Chriſtian is Found to help his Neighbour. 
Nurſe, after a great Deal of profane Stuff, con 
cludes her Expoſtulation in theſe Words: But l 
IV-rſhip (young Faſhion) overflows with his Mer 
and bis Bounty ; he 1s not only fleasd to forgive n 
our Sins—— but which is more than all, has 111 
5. 96, 97. VaiPd with me lo become the Wife of thy Boſen 
This is very heavy, and ill dreſs'd; and an Atheiſt 
muſt be ſharp ſet to reliſh it. The virtuous 4 
manda makes no Scruple to . the Bible wid 
Untruths. 


What Nlippery Stuff are Men compos'd of ? 
Fer the Account of their Creations falſe, 
And tas the Woman's Rib that they were forn#d if 


Thus this Lady abuſes herſelf, together with 
the Scripture, and ſhews her Senſe and her Re: 
f ligion to be much of a Size. 
Berinthia, after ſhe has given in a Scheme fo 
the debauching Amanda, is thus accoſted by Jr 
p. 91. thy: Thou Angel of Light, let me fall down and 6 
dure thee! A Toft Sen nick Compliment to a Pro 
cureſs! And *tis poſſible ſome Angel or othe 
may thank him for't in due Time. 

I am quite tired with theſe wretched Sentencs 
The Sight indeed is horrible, and I am almol 
unwilling to ſhew it. However they ſhall be pro 
duced like Malefactors, not for Pomp, bur Ext 
cution. Snakes and Vipers, muſt ſometimes b 

look'd on, to deſtroy them. I can't forbear er 
preſſing my ſelf with ſome Warmth under the 
Provocations. What Chriſtian can be unconcern' 
at ſuch intolerable Abuſes? What can be a jutt 

| Reaſon for Indignation than Inſolence and 4 
theiſm? Reſentment can never be better ſhew! 
3 i 


: — 
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bor Averſion more ſeaſonably d Nature 
ade the Ferment and Riſing of the Blood, for 
Nach Occaſions as this. On what unhappy Times 


— c 
* » 


CE * 


r Omnipotence, and the Fate of Eternity are 
augh'd at and deſpis'd! That the Poets ſhould be 
er-d to play upon the Bible, and Chriſtianity be 
ooted off the Sage! Chriſtianity, that from ſuch 
ecble Beginnings made ſo ſtupendious a Progreſs! 
That overbore all the Oppoſitions of Power, and 
earning; and with twelve poor Men, outſtretch'd 


Fatt is capable of, ſhould become the Diverſion of 
he Town, and the Scorn of Buffoons ! And where, 
nd by whom is all this Outrage committed? Why 


orm'd Church, and in the Face of Authority! 


Well! I perceive the Devil was a Saint in his Ora- 
e to what he is in his Plays. His Blaſphemies 
reas much improv'd as his Style, and one would 


nay be ſatisfied already: Bur if he deſires farther 


"roof, there's ſomething more flamingly i impious 
hind. 


The Chriſtian Almeida, when Sebaſtian was in 
Langer, raves and foams like one poſſeſs'd, 


ut is there Heaven? For I begin to doubt. 


aſt of him, follows his Maſter in this Road, "af. 
bus quis. Sir Paul Plyant one would think had 
one his Part: But the ridiculing of Providence 

| E 3 — ' — 


Ire we fallen! The Oracles of Truth, the Laws 


he Roman Empire! That this glorious Religion, 
o reaſonable in its Doctrine, ſo well atteſted by 
jracles, by Martyrs, by all the Evidence that 


dot by Julian, or Porphyry, not among Turks or 
eathens; but in a Chriſtian Country, in a Re- 


hink the Muſe was Legion! I ſuppoſe the Reader 


ow take your fwing, ye impious, ſin unpuniſb d, Don Se- 
ternal Providence ſeems over-w⅛atchd, 564aſtian, 
Ind with a ſlumbring Nod affents to Murther, AN 


In the next Page, ſhe bellows again much after 
he ſame Manner. The Double Dealer, to fay the 
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Double 
Dealer, 


1 ant,— 4 i find Paſſion coming upon me by Inſpiration. h 
'S; 15 Love Triumphant, Carlos is, by the Conſtitution « 


p. 44 be pleaſes, This Curfe is borrowed for Young Fa 


| Double tion. Ly am thinking (ſays ſhe) that th 


. 18. Jem two | Poole This Jeſt is made upon a Text h 


— 
— — 
— — GED Cremona 


19. 


| Love, &c. Truth, 


Me, p r3. f a aotnright Wife is to Cuckold ber Huſband, And 


7.4. yet if there were a Court of Chancery in Heaven, ji 


R A ſhort View of, &c. 
won't ſatisfy all People: And therefore the ney 
Attempt is ſomewhat bolder. 


Sir Paul. Hold your ſelf contented, my Lady Ph. 


the Play, a Chriſtian; and therefore muſt be con 
ſtrued in the Senſe of his Religion. This Man blun 
ders out this horrible Expreſſion. Nature has give 
ine my Portion in Selije with a P— to ber, &c. The 


Reader ma y ſee the Helliſh Syllable at length, i 


—. Ba . ˙ a He a 


ſęion in the Relapſe, The Double Dealer is not yet 
_ exhauſted. Cynthia the top Lady grows thoughtful 
Upon the Queition, ſhe* relates her Contempls 


Dealer, Marriage makes Man and I/ife one Fleſh, it leaun 


Gar. 2. Geneſis, and afterwards applied by our Saviour u 
81. 41arth. the Caſe of Divorce. Love for Love will give u 
a farther Account of this Author's Proficiency n 
the Scriptures. Our bleſſed Saviour affirms him 
ſelf to be the Way, the Truth, and the Light, tha 
he came to bear Witnef to We Truth, and that ti 
Word is Truth. Theſe Expreſſions were remen- 
| bred to good Purpoſe. For Valentine in his pre 
tended Madneſs, tells Buckram the Lawyer; { 
J am Truth. Who's that, thal's u 
2. 59, Ol. of his Way, Jam Truth, and can ſet bim right. Nos 

à Poet that had not been ſmitten with the Pleaſur 

of Blaſphemy, would never have furniſh'd Frenf 

with Inſpiration; nor put our Saviour's Words! 

the Mouth of a Madman. Lady Brute, after ſon 

ſtruggle between Conſcience and Lewdneſs, de 
Provet'd - Clares in Favour of the latter. She ſays, the Pur 


— — Mela, ke, ey e—o+ OD 


tho? this is againſt the tri? Statute-Law of Religiu 


 fhowld, be ſure to caſt bim, 
This Braſs i IS double Bk. Eirſ „ It ſuppoſe 
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o Equity in Heaven. And Secondly, if there was, 
7 2 would not be puniſt*d ! The Poet after- 
Wards acquaints us by this Lady, that Blaſphemy 

s no Woman's Sin. Why then does ſhe fall intop. 6. 
t? Why in the midſt of Temper and Reaſon- 
ing? What makes him break in upon his o.] 
Rules? Is Blaſphemy never unſeaſonable upon the 
dinge, and does it always bring its excuſe along 
ich it? The Relaſſe goes on in the ſame Strain. 

hen Young Faſhion had a Proſpect of cheating his 
elder Brother, he tells Lory, Provid; -nce thou ſceſt relapſe; 
t laſt takes Care of Men of Merit. Berinthia, Who p. 19. 
has engag d to corrupt Amanda for Worthy, at- 
ticks her with this Speech, Mr. Worthy ſed you p. 26: 
ike a Text, he took you all to pieces, and it ſeems, 
Was particular in her Commendation. Thus the 
runs on for ſeveral Lines, in a lewd and profane Al- 
legory. In the Application, ſhe ſpeaks out the 
Deſign, and concludes with this pious Exhorta- 
tion! Noe conſider what has been ſaid, and Heaven 
vive you Grace to put it in Practice; that is to play 
the Whore. There are few of theſe laſt Quota- 
tions, but what are plain Blaſphemy, and within 
the Law, They lock reeking as it were from 
Pandemonium, and almoſt ſmell of Fire and Brim- 
ſtone. This is an Eruption of Hell with a Wit- 
neſs! I almoſt wonder the Smoak of it has not 
darken'd the Sun, and turn'd the Air to Plague 
and Poiſon ! Theſe are outragious Provocations; 
enough to arm all Nature in revenge ; to exhauſt 
the Judgments of Heaven, and ſink the and in 
the Sea! What a ſpite have theſe Men to the God 
that made them. How do they rebel upon his 
Bounty, and attack him with his own Reaſon? 
Theſe Giants in Wickedneſs, how would they ra- 
vage with a Stature proportionable? They that 
can ſwagger in Impotence, and blaſpheme upon a 
Mole-hilf, what would they do if they had Strength 
to their Good-Will? And what can be the Ground | 


E 4 Of 


_ = A ſhort View of, &c. 


Eccleſ. vii. tisfy the Queſtion. Becauſe Sentence againſt an cui 
* Work is not executed ſpeedily, therefore the Heart i 


Gal. vi. ſuch Matter as a Day of Reckoning, But let m 


Eunuch, true, Cherea falls into an ill Rapture after his Sue. 
Halten. ceſs, Chremes bids his Wife not tire the Gods 
. 14 Pg with Thanks: And #ſchinzs is quite fick of the 
| ” . "> religious Part of the Wedding. Theſe Inſtances, 


of this Confidence, and the Reaſon of ſuch hot 


f 
rid Preſumption? Why the Scripture will belt Wc 


the Sons of Men is fully ſet in ' them 10 do evil, 
Clemency 1s Weakneſs with ſome People; And th 
Goodneſs of God which ſhould lead them to repentance, 
does but harden them the mere. They conclude 
he wants Power to puniſh, becauſe he has Patience 
to forbear. Becauſe there is a Space between Bla 
phemy and Vengeance; and they don't periſh in 
the Act of Defiance; becauſe they are not blaſted 
with Lightning, transfixd with Thunder, and 
guarded off with Devils, they think there's ng 


Man be deceiv*d, God is not macÞd; not without 
danger they may be aſſured. Let them retreat in 
time, before the Flood run over them: Before they 
come to that Place, where Madneſs will have no 
Muſick, nor Blaſphemy any Diverſion. 
And here it may not be amiſs to look a little 
into the Behaviour of the Heath:ns. Now ' tis no 
wonder to find them run riot upon this Subject. 
The Characters of their Gods were not unble. 
miſh'd. Their Proſpect of the other World was 
but dim; neither were they under the Terrors of 
| Revelation, However, they are few of them ſo 
bad as the Mecderns. 


T 2rence does not run often upon chi Rock. T 


excepting his ſwearing, are the moſt, (and I think 
near all the) exceptionable Paſii lages of this Au- 
thor. 
Plautus is much more bold. But chen his Sallies 
are generally made by Slaves and, Panders.. 


This makes the e leſs dangerous, and 
i 


— — 
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ſome Sort of Extenuation. I grant this imper- Tyconides. 
& Excuſe won't ſerve him always. There are 4a. 
© nc Inſtances where his Perſons of better F igure gp, tu, 4 
Te guilty of lewd Defences, profane Flights, and 4. 1. 3. 

Bucy Expoſtulation. But the Roman Deities were Dinar- 
eines of ill Fame, tis the leſs Wonder therefore % Tru- 
the Pocts were familiar with them. However, cul. A. a. 4. 
Naulus has ſomething good in him, and enough 

> condemn the Practice. Pleufides wou!ld gladly 

ave had the Gods change the Method of Things in ſome 


"71 lars. He world have had frank good humour'd 

ele long 1d, and cloje-fiſted Knaves die young. 

Ao this Periplectomenes gravely anſwers, That "tis 
08-2: Ignorance, and Miſbebaviour to cenſure the Con- Mil. Glor, 


7 of the Gods, or ſpeak diſhonourably of them. In 

s Pſeudolus the Procurer Ballio talks profanely. 

pon which P/eaudolus makes this Reflection: This 

la makes nothing of Religion, how can we truſt 

m in other Matters? For the Gods, whom all Peo- pſeud. 
e have the greateſt Reaſon to fear, are moſt ſlighted A. 1. 3. 
The Greek Tragedians are more ſtaunch, and 

rite nearer the Scheme of natural Religion. Tis 

e, they have ſome bold Expreſſions: But then 

ey generally reprove the Liberty, and puniſh 

e Men. Prometheus in Aſchylus bluſters with a 
eat Deal of Noiſe and Stubbornneſs. He is not Prom. 
changing Conditions with Mercury: And chuſes vin&. 57. 
ther to. be miſerable, than to ſubmit even to of 
c- ier himſelf, The Chorus rebuke him for his 

ds Wide, and threaten him with greater Puniſh- - 


he ent. And the Poet, to make all ſure, brings him 
es, W Execution before the End of the Play. He diſ- 
nk Warges Thunder and Lightning at his Head, 


kes his Rock with an Earthquake, turns the 
into Whirl-wind, and draws up all the Ter- 
of Nature to make him an Example. In his 
peaition againſt Thebes, Eteocles expects Capaneusy, 92. 
uld be deſtroy'd for his Blaſphemies; which 
ä —̃ 
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2 101. Enemy 75 almoſt invincible. Darius's Ghoſt ly 


| ne-. 16r. uſed Neptune contumeliouſiy, and thought himſelf | 


Ajax. Fa- When his Father bid him be brave but re: 


_ ran.p.187, Ctice upon the Oracle: Tho? after all, the didn 


p. 188. religion with Deſtruction. In Antigone, Tirej1as 1 


58 A ſhort View of, &c. 


happen'd accordingly. On the other Hand; 4 
Pbiaraus being a Perſon of Virtue and Piety, th 
are afraid leſt he ſhould ſucceed. For à religy 


Aerxesg's Ruin upon the Exceſs of his Ambid 
*Twas, becaeſe he made a Bridge over the Helleſpon 


perior to Heaven, This Ghoſt tells the Chorus, Il. 

the Perſian Army miſcarried for the Outrages they d 

to Religion, for breaking down the Altars, and Pla 

64. dering the Gods, 
Ajau's Diſtraction is repreſented as judicial! 
Sopbocles. T was inflicted for his Pride and Athei 


cell. „ gious withal, he haughtily replied, that 'tu 
« for Cowards to beg the Aſſiſtance of the God 

eas for his Part, he hoped to conquer with 
them.“ And when Minerva encouraged nia 
charge the Enemy, 


Ter av) ue Jarer appumovt” =O, 


its made her this lewd and inſufferable Anfin 
Pray withdraw, and give your Countenance el 

* where, I want no Goddeſſes to help me to don 

«© Buſineſs.” This Inſolence made Minerva hi 

him; and was the Cauſe of his Madneſs and St 
murther. To proceed. The Chorus condemns t 

Edjp. Ty- Liberty of Focaſta, who obliquely charged a I 


tax Apollo, but his Miniſters. 
The ſame Chorus recommends Piety ad Re 
ance upon the Gods, and threatens Pride and! 


viſes Creon to wave the Rigour of his Edict, a 

not let the Body of Polynices lie unburied, ande 

*d. He tells him the Altars were already p 

luted with humane Fleſh. This had made 
Antie, Language of the Birds unintelligible, and 
p. 256, tounded the Marks of Augury. Creon replies 


Rat 


Profaneneſs of the Stage. 
zoe, and ſays, he would not conſent to the Bu- | 

| of Polynices : No, tho' *twere to prevent the 1 

us throwing Part of the Carkaſs in Jove, 8 1 

bear of State. This was a bold Flight; but ' tis | 

t long before he pays for't. Soon after, his =_ 

n, and Queen, kill themſelves. And in the Wo 

loſe, the Poet, who ſpeaks in the Chorus, ex- | | 

ains the Misfortune, and points upon the Cauſe, 1 

d affirms, that Creon was puniſh'd for his Haugh- 1 

eſs and Impiety. To go on to his Trachiniæ. 

ercules in all the Extremity of his Torture does 

pt fall foul upon Religion. *Tis true, he ſhows 

much Impatience as *ris poſſible. His Perſon, 

Pain, and the Occaſion of it, were very extra- 

dinary. Theſe Circumſtances make it ſomewhat 

atural for him to complain above the common 

ate. The Greatneſs of his Spirit, the Feavor of 

s Blood, and the Rage of his Paſſion, could 

irdly fail of putting Force, and Vehemence into 

ee e Tho' to deal clearly, he ſeems 

etter furniſhed with Rhetorick, than true Forti- 

de. But after all, his Diſorders are not altogether Trach: 

ngovern'd: He i is uneaſy, but not impious, and 7. 368, 
rofane. 

grant Hercules teus in Seneca, ſwaggers at a 

range rhodomontading Rate. But the Conduct 

{ this Author is very indifferent He makes a 

cer Salamander of his Hero, and lets him declaim 

th too much of Length, Curioſity and Affecta- 

0n, for one in his Condition: He harangues it 

ith great Plenty of Points, and Sentences in the 

re, and hes Frying, and Philoſophiſing for near 
kuadred Lines together. In fine, this Play is 

d injudiciouſly manag'd, that /7einſins is confident 

Was written by neither of the Seneca's, but by g 

me later Author of a lower Claſs. To return to "| 

hodles's Trachiniæ. Hyllus reproaches the Gods Tach: 

in neglect, becauſe they gave Hercules no Aſ-p. 3335 

ſtuce, and glances upon Jupiter himſelt. Frm -—* 
| ally | 
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5. 54. 


De Arte 
Poet. 


ſally is not fo throughly corrected as former 


into the Will and Permiſſion of Jupiter. This, h 
Implication, they make an Argument for Acqui 
ſcence. Beſides, the Poet had laid in a Sort « 


: murmur at the Conduct of Jupiter. 


nough. Cleomenes's Rant ſeems an Imitation 9 


cles throws in ſomewhat by way of Preſervativ 
Whereas in Cleomenes, the Boy Cleonidas has th 


5 methinks Cleora is not very charming! Her Pat 
is to tell you the Child ſuck d to no purpoſe. 


And that red Milk I found upon its Lips, 
Iich made me fwoon for Fear. 


: truly one would think the Muſe on't were ſcarce 
. bigh; and ſhe ſeems to want Senſe, more than he 


Breakfaſt. If this Paſſage would not ſhine, th 
Poet ſhould have let 1 it alone. T Horaces Ad 


| Deſperas tratata niteſcere Poſſe, relinquit, 


A ſhort View of, &c. 


Tis true, the Chorus make ſome little Satisfadiq N 
immediately after. They reſolve all Surprizes 
Misfortune, all Revolutions of States or Familie 


Caution againſt Miſconſtruction before. For th 
M.ſſenger tells Dejanira, that we ought not t 


Ts a 9˙ 8 Xen Þbovov 
Tye, ngo, Zebs ors eg avg. 


This for a Heathen is ſomething, tho? not « 
Hyllus, only 'tis bolder, and has nothing of th 
- Raſhneſs of 'Youth to excuſe it. Beſides, $9;h 


better on the wrong Side, and ſeems to carry tit 
. Cauſe of Atheiſm againſt his Father. This Scei 
of a Famine Mr, Dryden calls a Beauty; and ye 


1 pulPd, and pull d but now, but not bing came, 
As laſt it drew ſo hard that the Blcod follow , 


There's a Deſcription of Sucking for you | an 
ly wean'd. This Lady's Fancy is juſt Shp-Stockin 


VIC E. 


ae 3 que 


p P;ojancneft of the Rege 61 
Bre greateſt Part of the Liſe of this Scene is 
nc in Impious Rants, and Atheiſtical Diſputes. 
> do the Author right, his Characters never 
nt Spirits for ſuch Service, either full or faſting. 
me People love to ſay the worlt Things in the 
t Manner; to perfume their Poiſons, and give 
Air to Deformity. 
There is one ill Sentence in Sophactes behind. 
biloffetes calls the Gods Karol, and libels their Philo, 
dminiſtration. This Officer we muſt underſtand ? 42. 
s left upon a ſolitary Ifland, ill uſed by his 
Bends, and harraſs'd with Poverty and Ulcers, 
r ten Years together. Theſe, under the Igno- 
nce of Paganiſm, were trying Circumſtances, and 
le off ſome what of the Malignity of the Com- 
aint. Afterwards he ſeems to repent, and de- 
ares his Aſſurance that the Gods will do Juſtice, ,, 419. 
d prays frequently to them. The Concluſion 
f this Play is remarkably Moral. Here Hercules 
pears in Machine; acquaints Philoctetes with his 
n glorious Condition: That his Happineſs was 
e ward of Virtue, and the Purchaſe of Merit. 
e charges him to pay a due Regard to Religion; 
dr Piety would recommend him to Jupiter more 
an any other Qualification. It went into the o- 
ir World with People, and they found their Ac-p. 431; 
ount in't both living and dead. 
Upon the whole; the Plays of Aſchylus and So- 
bicles are formed upon Models of Virtue : They 
din Innocence with Pleaſure, and deſign the Im- 
rovement of the Audience. 
In Euripidess Bacche, Penthens is pulbd it in pieces 
or uſing Bacchus with diſreſpect. And the Cho- Act. 2. 
1 obſerves, that God never fails to puniſh Im- _ 
piety, and Contempt of Religion. Polyphemus 
luſters Atheiſtically, and pretends to be as great 
Jupiter: But then his Eye is burnt out in the 
ft Act. And the Chorus in Hereaclide affirm it p, 295. 
ext to madneſs | not to worſhip the Gods. I grant 
e 


Ik 


65 


Agam. 


Ack. 3. 


And what wonder is it to ſee a Pagan miſcary! 


not often call them to an account fort. *Tis tru 


then carried to the Bottom : The Modern Poet 


men are very ſeldom reckon'd with. They an 
profane without cenſure, and defy the Living | 


even Seneca himſelf, He flies out only under In 
Patience; and never falls into theſe Fits without 


are unprovok'd in their Irreligion, and blaſphem 
for their Pleaſure. But ſuppoſing the Theatre: 0 
Rome, and Athens, as bad as poſſible, what De 


Chriſtianity? How can the Practice be the fame, 


a clearer Light to direct us, and greater Punith 
ments to make us afraid. Is there no DiftinCtion 
between Truth and Fiction, between Majeſty ant 
a Pageant? Muſt God be treated like an Ido, 


and Heſiod's Theogonia? Are theſe the Returns e 
more perfect Diſcovery of himſelf, the ſtooping 
of his Greatneſs, and the Wonders of his Love. 


Can't we refuſe the Happinefs without affronting 
the Offer? Muſt we add Contempt to Diſobe 


that can damn us? Let us not flatter our ſelves 


A fhort View of, &c. 
he has ſome profane Paſſages ſtand uncorreRe, 
Seneca, as he was inferior in Judgment to th 
Greeks, ſo he is more frequent, and uncautioy 
in his Flights of Extravagance. His Hero's an 
Heroines, are exceſſively bold with the ſuperin 
Beings. They rave to Diſtraction, and he do 


Ajax Oileus is made an Example for blaſphemin 
in a Storm, he is firſt ſtruck with Thunder, ani 


proceed upon the Liberties of Seneca. Their Mad 
with ſucceſs. Nay, in ſome reſpe& they excel 
Torture, and hard Uſage. But the Engliſh Sia 


fence is all this? Can we argue from Heathen t 


where the Rule is ſo very different? Have we nd 


and the Scriptures banter'd like Homer's Elyſium 


make him for his ſupernatural Aſſiſtance? For the 


dience, and Outrage to Ingratitude? Is there nc 
Diverſion without inſulting the God that made u, 
the Goodneſs that would ſave us, and the Pow: 


Ward 


N Proſaneneſs of the Stage. 

won't go for nothing. Profaneneſs is a 
©: provoking Contempt, and a Crime of the 
peſt Dye. To break through the Laws of a 


S 


the Statute-Book, and a Jeſt of Authority, is 


t God will ariſe and maintain his own Cauſe, and 
dicate his Honour in due Time. 3 
To conclude. Profaneneſs, tho? never ſo well 
rected, is not to be endured. It ought to be 
iſh'd without Proviſo, or Limitation. No Pre- 
ce of Character or Puniſhment, can excuſe it; 


ting to Chriſtian Ears, diſhonourable to the 


din a Word, it tends to no point, unleſs it 
to wear off the Horror of the Practice, to 


nguage of the Damn'd. 


„ MAP. I. 
The Clergy abuſed by the Stage, 


HE Satyr of the Stage upon the Clergy is ex- 


Jo a ſingle Mark, and confine themſelves to Per- 


mpaſs : They ſhoot Chain'd- ſhot, and ftrike at 


eavour to expoſe not only the Men, but the 


| the Intereſt of Virtue kept up. Vice will ne- 
have an unlimited Range, nor Conſcience be 
ily ſubdued, as long as People are fo eaſy as 
| : | | to 


ngdom is bad enough; but to make Ballads up- 


ch worſe. Atheiſts may fancy what they pleaſe, | 


any S1age-Diſcipline make it tolerable. Tis 


yjefty of God, and dangerous in the Example. 


aken the Force of Conſcience, and to teach the 


tremely Particular. In other Caſes, they level 
s. But here their Buffoonry takes an unuſual 
werſals. They Play upon the Character, and 
nels, Tis true, the Clergy are no ſmall rub 


he Poct's way. Tis by their Miniſtrations that 
gion is perpetuated, the other World refreſh'd, 


| 63 


ſerv'd. Firſt, he muſt not be ill uſed by other 
Nor, Secondly, be made to play the Fool hin 
ſelf. This latter way of Abuſe is rather the wor 
| becauſe here a Man is a ſort of Felo de ſe; anda 


_ diction of both theſe Methods is practiſed by t 


Stage. To make ſure work on't, they leave 


| 16,18, 20. 


"beſtow'd upon him. And to make the railing me 
effectual, you have a general Stroke or two uf 
the Profeſſion. Would you know what are | 


5. 37 


7.23. 


Courſe, and Atheiſm give Ground, and Lewdnd 
lie under Cenſure, and Diſcouragement. Then 


Principles make Head againſt Pleaſure, the Cle 


_ neſs is run through. They ſtrain their Inventi 
and their Malice: And overlook nothing in 
Nature, or ill Manners to gain their Point. 


Dominick counterfeits himſelf ſick, retires, 7 


A ſhort [ew of, &c. 
to be Prieſt-ridden! As long as theſe Men 1 
look'd on as the Meſſengers of Heaven, and j 
Supports of Government, and enjoy their old Pr 
tenſions in Credit and Authority as long as th 
Grievance continues; the Stage muſt decline « 


> an? 


2 


fore that Liberty may not be embarraſs'd, n 


muſt be attack'd, and rendred ridiculous. 
To repreſent a Perſon fairly and without diſt 
vice to his Reputation, two Things are to be o 


pears ridiculous by his own Fault. The Cont 


Stone unturn'd, the whole Cemmon-place of Rud 


To give ſome Inſtances of their Civility : Int 
Spaniſh Fryar, Dominic is made a Pimp for [ 
renzo; He is call'd à Parcel of holy Guts and d 
bage, and ſaid 4 have Room in his Belly fo 
Church-ſteeple. 


Dominick has a great many of theſe Complime 


Infallible Church-Remedies ? Why tis to lie in 
dently, and fwear devoutly, A little before t 


leaves Lorenzo and Elvira together; and then! 
Remark upon the Intrigue follows, You 
Madam (ſays Lorenzo) *tis Intereſt governs 
6 the World. He preaches againſt * 

eu 


Clergy abuſed by the Hage. 65 
« Becauſe he gets by it: He holds his Tongue; 


ay? Becauie ſo much more is bidden for his 

WF Silence. *Tis but giving a Man his Price, and 
principles of Church are bought off as eaſily as 
they are in Sate: No Man will be a Rogue for 
nothing; but Compenſation muſt be made, ſo 
much Gold for ſo much Honeſty ; and then a 
Church man will break the Rules of Cheſs. For 

the Black Biſhop, will ſkip into the White, 

and the White into the Black, without conſi- 
dering whether the Remove be lawful”. _ 

At laſt Dominick is diſcover'd to the Company, 

nikes a diſhonourable Exit, and is puſh'd off the 

age by the Rabble. This is great Juſtice! The 

poet 5 5 care to make him firſt a Knave, and 
hen an Example: But his Hand is not even. For 

wd Lorenzo comes off with flying Colours, * Ts 

ot the Fault which is corrected, but the Prieſt. 

he Author's Diſcipline is ſeldom without a Bias. 

e commonly gives the Laity the Pleaſure of an 

| Action, and the Clergy the Paniſhment. _ 

To proceed. Horner in his general Remarks 

pon Men, delivers it as a ſort of Maxim, hat 
1% Church-man is the greateſt Atheiſt. In this Play Country 
ſarccurt puts on the Habit of a Divine. - Alirbea Wife, p. C. 
bes not think him what he appears; but Sparkiſh 

o could not ſee ſo far, endeavours to divert her 
ulpicion. I tell you (ſays he) this is Ned Har-. 35. 
rt of Cambridge, you fee be has a ſneaking Col- 


m = Afterwards his Character is ſufficiently 
unbeed by Sparki/b and Lucy; but not ſo much, 


dy himſelf. He tells you in an Aſide, he muſt ibid. 
it bis Style to his Coat. Upon this wiſe Recol- 
don, he talks like a ſervile, impertinent Fop. 
in the Orphan, The young Soldier Chamont calls 
e Chaplain Sir Gravity, and treats him with the 
nguage of Thee and Thou, The Chaplain inſtead 
turning the Contempt; flatters Chamont in his 
bly, and pays a Reſpect to his Pride. The Ca- 
dt E Tn valier 


U 
Ins 


fas 


66 A ſhort View of, &c. 


(8 


1 5 Pride of your Superiors makes ye Slaves: 
WW Ze all live e ſneaking, ſervile Lives : 
1 Nos free enough to practiſe generous Truth, 


8 „ If thou wouldſ} haves me not contomn thy Office, 


5 Alter a little Pauſe for Breath, the railing in 


valier encourag'd, I ſuppoſe, by this ſneaking 
proceeds to all the Exceſſes of Rudeneſs. 


* - is there not one 
Of all thy Tribe that's honeſt in your School? 


4 Tho? ye pens to teach it to the World. 
| = | Proves. 


And Character, think all thy Brethren Knaves, 
b. 26. Thy Trade a Cheat, and thou its worſt Profeſſor, 
Mzjform me; for I tell thee, Prieft 1 A know, 


The Bottom of the Page i is downright Porter 
Rhetorick. HY 


Art thou then 
So far concern d int.?“ 
Curſe on that formal ſteddy Villain's Fuce / 
Fuſt jo do all Bawds look; Nay Bawds, they ſav, 
ill. Can pray upon Occaſion; talk of Heaven 
Tux up their gogling Eye-balls, rail at Vice; 
Diſſemble, lie, and preach like any Prieſt 3 
Art thou a Baud? 


The Old Batchellaur has a Throw at the Diſenti 
Miniſters. The Pimp-Setter provides their Hab 
for Bellmour to debauch Letilia. The Dialog! 
"runs. chus. 

Bell. And haſt hos provided Neceſſaries ? 

Setter. All, all Sir, the large ſanctiſied Hal, d 
8 he little preciſe Band, with a ſwinging long ſpiritu 
Old Batch, Cloak, to cover carnal Knavery,— -not forgeiting i 
P. 19» 20. Black Patch which Tribulation Spintext Wears, as 1 

inform d, upon one Eye, as a Penal Mourning for the 


Offences of oy 2 oulh, &c. 
By ug 


Cleroy abuſed by the Stage. 


Bar naby calls another of that Character Mr. Pri, 
nd Fondlewift carries on the Humour lewdly in 


j to the Abuſe, he tacks a Chaplain to the End of 


its Delek. 


Fill, bu all little Scurrilities are not worth re- 
): 2AMINg. 45 1 
In the Double Dealer, the Diſcourſe between 
level and Saygrace is very notable. Mas 
ad a Defign to cheat ZMellifon? of his Miſtreſs, 
nd engages the Chaplain in the Intrigue: There 
wt be a Levite in the Caſe; For without one of 


Sir Peet 10 Proſe er, 

] 85 go on in the Order of the Play. 

Lats. Fwel! calls out at Saygrace's Door, Mr. 89 
ace, Mr. Saygrace. 

The other anſwers, Sweet Sir, [ will but pen the 
Line of an ee and be with you in the 
ling of an e in the Troncuncing of an 
men, Se. 

Mask. "Nay 9902 22 . Saygrace, do not prolong the 
me. &. 

Saygrace 7 - Laa prevail, IT would break Fi in 
de of a Sermon, to do you Pleaſure. | 
Mask. 77%: 2 not do me a Tam e ex- 
e Buſineſs in Hand beve you ro- 
le a Habit fer Mellifont. 

daygrace. F have, &c. 
Mask. Have you At the Gown ſleeve, that be 
3 be puzzled and waſte Time in putting it on? 
Saygrace. I have; the Gown will not be indued 
one Perplexity. There is a little more profane, 
d abuſive Stuff behind, but ler that paſs. 
55 Author of Don Sebaſtian ſtrikes at the 
6575 through the Sides of the Mufti, and bor- 
"S the Name of the Tyrk to make the Chriſtian 
ſculous. He knows the Tranſition from one 
FE Nel 


bub Cant; and to hook the Church of Engtaiid 5. 27. 


Lucy gives another P of the Peet's ood pe 41. 


ben hade a Finger in't, 10 Plot, publick or * private, Þ. 71. 


1 


Ach. 


; p. 24. 


eaſy, and the Audience but too well prepar'd. Au 
ſhould they be at a Loſs, he has elſewhere givalif 


Alſal.and For Prieſts of all Religions are the ſame. 


the Language, and rails in the Style of Chrise 
A 


So much the better, for 'tis a ſign they are n 


ſtration taken from a Taylor. 
Their Ind reſt is not finely drawn and hid, | 
But Seams are coarſly bungled up and ſeen. 
moſt exactly! 
tain Tom reads him a ſhrewd Lecture at parti 
But let that paſs. 3 
what an Anſwer of Fortitude and Diſcretion 
made for the Mufti. 


me. We may preach Suffering to others, but alas, 


ſtitution, witneſs his Dedication of King Arth:r. 


Altar, and in the Midſt of a publick Solemnity. 


ol 


A ſhort View of, &c. 


Religion to the other is natural, the Applicatin 


them a Key to underſtand him. 


5 * EK 


However that the Senſe may be perfectly inte 
ligible, he makes the Invective General, change 


Benducar ſpeaks, 


———Churchmen, tho they itch to govern all, 
Are ſilly, woful, aukward Politicians, 
They make lame Miſchief, tho they mean well, 


beaten to the Trade. The next Lines are an [|| 


This Benducar was a rare Spokeſman for af 
Miniſter, and would have fitted John of Ley 


In the Fourth Act, the Mufti is d-po#d, and Ci 


To go on, Muſtapha threatens his great Pat 
arch to put him to the Rack. Now you ſhall he 

Mufti. I hope you will not be ſo barbarous to tun 
Fleſh is too well pamper d to endure Martyrdom. 
the way, if flinching from Suffering be a PI 
of holy Fleſb, the Poet is much a Saint in his C 


In Cleomenes, Caſſandra rails againſt Religion! 


Act! 


— — 
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== be thou, Graſs-eating fodder d God! 
decurs'd thy Temple! More accursd thy Prieſts! 


be goes on in a mighty Huff, and charges the 
; Pods and Prieſthood with Confederacy, and Im- 
Poſture. This Rant is very unlikely at Alexandria. 
o People are more bigotred in their Superſtition 
han the Zgyptians; nor any more reſenting of ſuch 
n Aﬀront. This Satyr then muſt be ſtrangely out 
df Faſhion, and Probability. No matter for that; 
t may work by way of Inference, and be ſervice- 
ble at Home. And *tis a handſome Complement 
to Libertines and Atheiſts. 
| We have much ſuch another Swaggering againſt 


riefts in CEdipus. 


by ſeek I Truth from thee? 

he Smiles of Courtiers, and the Harlots T; 2ars, 

he Tradeſmens Oaths, and Mourning of an Heir, 

fre Truths to what Prieſts tell. e 
) why has Prieſthood privilege 10 He, dp '». 
nd yet to be beliewd! | „„ 


Il 


And fince they are has lively, have one Word 
r two to ſay to the Play. 

When Ageon brought the News of Kiog Poly- 
7s Death, dipus was wonderfully e at 
de Relation. 


all ye Powers, 1,'t 22 die? What, Dead] 


And why not? Was the Man in vulnerable or 
mortal? Nothing of that: He was only Fourſcore 
nd ten Years old, that was his main Security. 
Ind if you will believe the Poet, he 


7 48. 


ell like Autumn-Fruit that mellow d long, 150 
% onder d at becauſe dropt no ſooner. 1 


And which is more, Edipus muſt be acquainted 

Nth his Age, havin ſpent the greateſt part of his 

ime with him at Corinth. So that in ſhort, the 
1 3 e 


70 


bid. 


dred at for dying no ſooner. And now Why f 


the News credible? This Pe, of Interjechien¹ would 
have been more ſeaſonably rais'd, if the Man had 


is almoſt out of his Wits about the Matter, and h 


pat ſo the 7. empeſt of my Foys may ri 
bs, Juſi De ges, and pil at laſt the 9760 


not repreſent Qdipus in ſuch Raptures of extravy 


Flight about Polyzbufs Death ſomewhat like this 
It begins with a Noverint Uriverſi, You would 
think CEdijus was going to make a Bot.. 


Knew, be 1 Bnown to the Limils of the Werld, 


Vet farther, let it paſs you daaling Roof, 
The Manſion cf the Gods, and rike them d. af” 
With Everlaſt? ng Peals of Thundring Joy. 


7 aylor's the Water-Poet, which for the Beauty of 


his Friend? Such flattering ungovern'd Tranſports 


A ſhort View of, 8c. 
Pith of the Story lies in this C ircumſtance. A Prince 
of Ninety Years was dead, and one who Was won. 


much Exclamation upon this Occaſion? Why mul; 
all the Powers in Being, be ſummon'd in to make 
been alive; for that, by the Poet's Confeſſion, had 
been much the ſtranger Thing. However (di: 


urgent for an Account of Particulars, 


This is an empty ill proportion d Rant, and with 
out Warrant in Nature or Antiquity. So boctes does 


gant Surprize. In the next Page, there's another 


1 his is ſcarce Senſe, be i it known. 


This Fuſtian puts me in mind of a Couplet of 


the Thought are not very unlike. 


What if Humble Bee ſhould chance to 2 fie” 
With the But-End's of an Antartick-Pole. . 


I grant Mr. Dryden clears himſelf of this Ad in 
his Vindicatibn of che Duke of Guiſe. But then why 
did he let thefe crude Fancies paſs uncorrected | 


are fitter for a Boy's Declamation chan a 2 rages 
ul 


; Clergy abuſed by the Stage. 71 
But I ſhall trouble my ſelf no farther with this Play. 
To return therefore to the Argument in hand. In 
the Provo d Wife Sir Fobn Brute puts on the Ha- 
bit of a Clergyman, counterfeits himſelf drunk, 
quarrels with the Corſtable, and is knock'd down 
and ſeiz'd. He rails, ſwears, curles, is lewd and 
profane to all Heights. of Madneſs and Debauchery : Provol'd 
Wn The Officers and Juſtice break Jeſts upon him, and e.? 
make him a fort of Repreſentative of his Order. 2 7 i, 
MM This is rare Proteſtant Diverſion, and very much? 
for the Credit of the Reformation! The Church of 
England, 1 mean the Men of her, is the only Com- 
munion in the World, that will endure ſuch Inio- 
| lences as theſe: The Rela; is, if poſſible, more 
iingular abuſive. Bull the Chaplain wiſhes the mar- 
; | Lied Couple joy, in Language horribly ſmutty and /. 
profane. To tranſcribe it would blot the Paper too 
much. In the next Page, 777g Faſhion deſires Bull 
to make haſte to Sir J- Belly. He anſwers very 
decently, 4 fy, my gord Lord, At the End of this 5. 75. 
Ad, Bull ſpratcs to the Caſe of Bigomy, and deter- 
mines it thus. I do confeſs to take two Husbands 
|-for the Sat notion i to commut the Sin of Exorbi- 
Jancy, vat to do it for the Peace of tbe SPerit, 1 15 n more 
than to be drunk by way of © Me ; bejſiars, io prevent 
0 Feen 5s Wrath is to avid the Sin of Diſebedience, 
when the Parent is angry, the Child is froward. The 
e is inſolently profane, and let it lie. The 
H pirit of this Thought is borrow'd from Ben Johnſonòs 
Ms b-tholomew Fair ; only the Profanenels is mightily 
improv'd, and the Abuſe thrown off the Meeting- 
Houſe, upon the Church. The Wit of the Parent”s ,, 86. 
being angry, and the Child froward, is all his own. 
Bull has more of this heavy Stuff upon his Hands. 
He tells Tung J. aſnion, Your Morſbig's Goodneſs is un- 
ſpeagalle, yet there is one thing ſeems a Point of Con- 
ſcience; and Conſcience is a tender Babe, ce. 5„ 5 
Theſe Poets, I obſerve, when they grow lazy 
and are inclined ro Nonſenſe, they commonly get 
— 1 4 a Clergyman 
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A ſhort View of, &c. 
a Clergyman to ſpeak it. Thus they pals their own 
Dulneſs for Humour, and gratify their Eaſe, and 


their Malice at once. Coupler inſtructs Yung Faſhion 


which way Bull was to be managed. He tells him 
as Chaplains go now, he muſt be bxilod bigh, he wait 
Money, Preferment, Wine, and a Whore. Let this 
be procured for him, and I warrant thee be ſpeaks 
Truth like an Oracle. 

A few Lines forward, the Rudenefs i is Rill more 
groſs, and daſh'd with Smut, the common Play- 


Houſe Ingredient. *Tis not long before Coupler falls Wh 


into his old Civilities. He tells Yung Faſtin, Lajj 

| Night the Devil run away with the Parſon of F atgooſe 
T Afterwards Bull is plentifully raibd on in 
_ downright Billinſgate; made to appear filly, ſervile, 
and profane; and treated both in Poſture and Lan- 


5. 95, 97, Suage, with the utmoſt Contempt. 


tf. 


I could cite more Plays tothis purpoſe; bur theſe 
are ſufficient to ſhew the Temper of the Stage. 

Thus we ſee how hearty theſe People are in their 
ill Will! How they attack Religion under every 
Form, and purſue the Prieſthood through all the 
Subdiviſions of Opinion. Neither Jews nor Hea 
 thens, Turks nor Chriſtians, Rome nor Geneva, Church 
nor Conventicle, can eſcape them. They are afraid, 
leſt Virtue ſhould have any Quarters undiſturb'd, 
Conſcience any Corner to retire to, or God be wor- 
ſhipped in any Place. *Tis true, their Force ſeldom 
carries up to their Malice: They are too eager in 
the Combat to be happy in the Execution. The 
Abuſe is often both groſs and clumſey, and the 
Wit as wretched as the Manners. Nay, Talking 
won't always ſatisfy them: They muſt ridicule the 


Habit, as well as the Function of the Clergy. Tis 


not enough for them to play the Fool, unleſs they 
do it in Pontifical? bus, The Farce muſt be play'd in 
a Religious Figure, and under the Diſtinctions of 
their Office Thus the Abuſe ftrikes ſtrong upon 
"Bhs Senſe z the Contempt is better ſpread, and the 


little 


Clergy abuſed by the Stage. "my 


0 le 7dea ĩs apt to return upon the ſame Appearance. 
And now, does this Rudeneſs go upon any Au— 
rities? Was the Prieſthood always thought thus 
: ſignificant, and do the Ancient Poets palt it in 
Wis Manner? This Point ſhall be tried, I ſhall run 
Fough the moſt conſiderable Authors that the 
F Fader may ſee how they treat the Argument. 
Vr ſtands higheſt upon the Roll, andis the firſt. 
Pet both in Time and Quality; I ſhall therefore 
lein with him. Tis true, he wrote no Plays; but 
Decency, Practice, and general Opinion, his 
Woment may well be taken. Let us ſee then how 
| Prieſts are treated 1 in his Poem, and what ſort 
Rank they hold. 
Chryſes, Apollb's prieſt, appears at a Council of 
ar with his Crown and gilt Scepter. He offers a 
luable Ranſom for his Daughter, and preſſes his 
Elation to Apollo, All the Army, excepting Aga- 
E101, are willing to conſider his Character, and 
mply with his Propoſals. But this General refuſes 
part with the Lady, and ſends away her Father kom 1 
th Diſreſpect. Apollo thought himſelf affronted « p. 3. 


th this Uſage, and revenges the POT in a & dein. ik 
ſague. Ed. Schre- - 
vil, | | | 


"OQuyera 7 Xevolw YTIUNO denies 4 
Argeiq us. | 1 

Adraſtus and Ampbius, the Sons of Merops a Pro- Il. Gb. 1 779. 

, commanded a conſiderable Extent of Country 14i4 p gz. 

Troas, and brought a Body of Men to King Priam's 11. « p. 
ſiſtance. And Ennomus the Augur commanded 154» 155. 
Troops of Myſia for the Beſieged. 

Phegeus and Idæus were the Sons of Dares the _ 

x!t of Vulcan. They appear in an Equipage of Wy 

uality, and charge Diomedes the third Hero in the | "Ik 
cn Army. Idæus, after the Misfortune of the 

mbar, is brought off by Vulcan. Dolopion was 14;4. 5. 
1eſt j Scamander, and regarded like the God he 154, 155. 
long? "OTE | 
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5 Time, was an Author of the firſt Rank, and wro 
the ſame kind of Poetry with the other. Now Viry 
tho' he is very extraordinary in his Genius, in the Con 


Style; yet the Exactneſs of his Judgment Roms tol 
his peculiar and moſt diſtinguiſhing Talent. He h 
the trueſt Reliſh imaginable, and always deſcrib 
Things according to Nature, Cuſtom, and Deca 
He wrote with the greateſt Command of Teng. 
and Superiority of good Senſe. He is never lot 
| Smoak and Rapture, nor overborn with Poetic 


| Marks of Advantage. To give ſome Inſtances 
| they lie in Order. 


Lance. In fine, he adviſed ſo well, and went ſo far 


uiid. 2. 


of Living. 


and what ſort of Figure they made in the World, 


cool at the fame time. Now this great Maſtzri 


lodging it within the Walls, Laocoon appears 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
Ulyſſes in his Return from 77% took I/narus 
Storm, and makes Prize of the whole Town, « 
cepting Maron and his Family. This Aaron w 
Hpollo's Prieſt, and preſerv'd out of Reſpect to 
Function: He preſents Ce nobly in Gold, Play 
and Wine; and this Hero makes an honourah 
Mention of him, both as to his Quality, and wi 


Theſe are all the Pic I find mentioned! 
Homer; and we ſce how fairly the Poet treats then 


To the Teſtimony of Homer, I ſhall join that 
Virgil, who tho' he follows at a gieat Diſtance 


paſs of his Learning, in the Muſick and Majeſty of 


Fury; but keeps his Fancy warm and his Real 


Propriety never mentions any Prieſts without fon 


When the Trojans were conſulting what was to! 
done with the Wooden-Horſe, and ſome were | 


gainſt this Opinion, at the Head of a numer 
Party; harangues with a great deal of Senſe, a 
Reſolution; and examines the Machine with | 


the Diſcovery of the Stratagem ; that if the 77% 
had not been ungovernable, and as it were itu 
fed ls Fate and Folly, he had ſaved the Town 

Tron 
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a nunc ſtares, Priami jue arx alta, mancres, 
This Laccoon was Neſtunc's Prieſt, and either Son Reus in 
> Priam, or Brother to Auchiſes, who was of the Loc. 
W oval Family. The next we meet with, is Panthers 

Y oll7s Prieſt, He is called Pantpeus Otryades, which 
an Argument his Father was well Known, His 
Pequaintance with eas, to whoſe Houſe he was 

arrying his little Grandſon, argues him to be a 
erſon of Condition. Pantheus after a ſhort Rela- Eneid. x. 
on of the Poſture of Affairs, joins Ainras's little 
andful of Men, charges in with him when the 
Town was ſeized, and fired, and at laft dies hand- Ibid. 
omely in the Action. „„ 
The next is Anius King of Delos, Prince and 
prieſt! in one Perfon.. f 


den Anius, Rex idem Dominum 1 Ph wbique Sacerdos. Eneid 3. 


When Antas was outed at Troy, and in queſt of 
new Country, he came to an Anchor at Delos; 
{1i45 meets him in a Religious Habit, receives him 
willy, and obliges him with his Oracle. In the 151d. 
Book now mentioned, we have another of Avollc's 
Priefts, his Name is Helenus , Son of Priam and 
ing of Chaonia. He entertains Æreas witha great 
eal'of F riendſhip and Magnificence, gives him 
many material Directions, and makes him a rich 
relent at parting. To this Prince, if you pleaſe, we 

hay join a Princcts ofthe fame Profeſſion; and that 
hea Sylvia, Daughter ro Numitor King of Alba, 

nd Mother to Romulus and Remus. This Lady 
irgil calls ——— Regina Sacerdos, a Royal Prieſteſs. zneid. 1. 
arther: When Aneas made a Viſit upon Buſineſs 

0 the Shades Below, he had for his Guide, the fa- Encid. 6 
10us Sibylla Cumæa, who belong'd to Apollo. When 

e came thither, amongſt the reſt of his Acquain- 
ance, he ſaw Polybætes a Prieſt of Ceres. This Po- 
wetes | Is ben with the three Sons of Antenor, 
yich Glaucus, and Therfilocus, who commanded in 
hief in the Trojan Auxiliaries: So that you may 
now his Quality by his Company. When 5 | 


W 


76 A ſhort View of, &c. 5 
had paſſed on farther, he ſaw Orpheus in Ely/,nfi 
The Poet calls him the Thracian Prieſt. Theil 
needs not be much ſaid of Orpheus: He is famoſ 
for his Skill in Muſick, Poerry, and Religious (lM 
remonies: He was one of the Here's of AntiquiyM 
anda principal Adventurer | in the Expedition of i N 
Colden-Fleece. "A 

In the Seventh Æneid, the Poet gives in a Li 
of the Princes and General Officers, who came ini 
the Aſſiſtance of Turnus: Amongſt the reſt he tei 
ou, 1 


nm & Aube venit de gente Sacerdos, 
 Arehippi rogis miſſu, fortiſſimus Umbrc. 


This Prieft he commends both for his Courig P 
and his Skill in Phyſick, Natural Magick, a 
Philoſophy. He 81500 the Virtues of Pam 
and could lay Paſſions and Poiſons aſleep. H 
Death was extreamly regretted by his Country 
who made a 3 and ſolemn Mourning fo 
him. | 


Eneid. 7. Te nemus is Angitie, witrea te Fucinus unda, 
5 2 e liquidi flevere lacus, 


2b. i. The Potitii and the Pinarii mention'd Æneid. 

were, as Livy obſerves, choſen out of the firſt Qu 
lity of the Country, and had the Prieſt hood vere 
tary to their Family, Togo on, Afmonides , an 
Chloreus make a gliſtering Figure in the Field, anl 
are very remarkable for the Curioſity of their Ar 
mour and Habit, Amonides's Finery | IS 3 5 gre 
in general. . 


Eneid. o. Totus collucens veſte atque inſi enibus armis. 


Bur the Equipage of Chloreus is flouriſhed out 1 
length, and as I remember, admired by Macrobil 
zs one of the Maſter-pieces of Virgil in Deſcriptiol 

Eneid, In ſhort, he is all Gold, Purple, Scarlet, and En 
11. bro! dery; and as rich as Nature, Art, and Ri 


tor ick can make him. To theſe I might add Rhat 
Ie 


Clergy abuſed by the Stage. -——_ 
5, Aſylas, and Tolumnius, who were all Perſons of Æneid. 9; 
\ndition; and had conſiderable Poſts in the Army. 10, 11. 
Ilt may be theſe laſt were not ſtrictly Prieſts : 
heir Function was rather Prophetick, They inter- 
eted the Reſolutions of the Gods, by the Voice 
Birds, the Inſpection of Sacrifices, and their Ob- 
rvations of Thunder. This made their Character 
punted ſacred, and their Relation to the Deity Guzher. 
rticular. And therefore the Romans ranged them a ture Foc 
the Order of the Prieſts. err. Pontife 
Thus we ſee the admired Homer and Virgil al- 
Fays treat the Prieſts fairly, and deſcribe them in 
Circumſtances of Credit: If 'tis ſaid, that the In- 
Iances I have given, are moſtly in Names of Fic- 
, and in Perſons who had no Being, unleſs in 
e Poet's Fancy: I anſwer, I am not concern'd in 
ee Hiſtory of the Relation. Whether the Muſter 
e true or Falſe, 'tis all one to my Purpoſe. This 
certain, had the Prizts been People of ſuch ſlen- 
er Conſideration as our Stage-Poets endeavour to 
ie them, they muſt have appear'd in a different 
Figure; or rather, have been left out as too little 
Wor "that ſort of Poem. But Homer and Virgil had 
pther Sentiments of Matters: They were govern'd 
yy the Reaſon of Things, and the common Uſage 
pf the World. They knew the Prieſthood a very 
eputable Employment, and always eſteem'd as 
uch. To have uſed the Prieſts ill, they mult have 
ald their own Diſcretion in queſtion: They mult 
ave run into Impropriety, and fallen foul upon 
uſtom, Manners, and Religion. Now *twas not 
their way to play the Enave and the Fool together: 
They had more Senſe than to do a ſilly thing, only 
or the Satisfaction of doing an ill one. | 
I ſhall now go on to enquire what the Greek 
agedians will afford us upon the preſent Subject. 
here are but two Plays in Aſchylus, where the 
Miniſters of the Gods are repreſented. The one is 
in his Eumenides, and here . 8 N only pers 
the 
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© Dedip.Tr. gedly; Tireſias replies with Spirit and Freedom, 


256, 258, calls the King Son, and foretells him his Misfortuus 


Eurip. when Menœceus had kilPd himſelf, he neither com 


4 ng plains of the Gods, nor reproaches the Prophet. 
. Bacche, Jireſias is honourably uſed by C 


159. 


Bach. 


Ack. 1. Apoll#s Priefieſs comes in upon a creditable Ac 


= Jo. Ack. 5. memnon's Daughter is made Prieſte/s to Diaua; a 


ä A ſhort View of, &c. ö 

the Play, and appears no more. The other i; WW 
his Siege of Thebes. In this Tragedy, the Prom 
Amphiaraus is one of the Seven Commanders 
gainſt the Town, He has the Character of a mode? 
brave Officer, and of one who rather affected to þ 

great in Action than in Noiſe. 5 
In Sophodtefs Adipus Tyrannus, Jupiter's Pri; 
has a ſhort Part. He appears at the Head of y 
Addreß, and delivers the Harangue by the King! 
Order. &ÆQditus in his Paſſion treats Tireſias rug 


2. 148. and plainly tells him he was none of his Servai;, 

e OE =... 5 

2id, 169. 05 ele rei co, (@ , dAKs AE. 

And here we may obſerve that all Edipu“ 

Reproaches relate to Tireſias's Perſon, there is m 

ſuch thing as a general Imputation upon his Func 

28. tion: But the Engliſh CEdiprs makes the Priefi-bui 
. . ; . 8 75 ; 

an impoſturous Profeſſion, and rails at the whok 

Order. In the next Tragedy, Crecn charges Tire 

with Subornation; and that he intended to make 

Penny of his Prince. The Priz/t holds up his Charac: 

Antig. p. ter, peaks to the ill Uſage with an Air of Gravity, 


JI go on to Euripides, for Sophocles has nothing 
more. This Poet in his Phæniſſæ brings in 1½ 
ſias with a very unacceptable Report from th 
Oracle. He tells Creon that either his Son muf 
die, or the City be loſt: Creon keeps himſelf with 
in Temper, and gives no ill Language. And eve 


mus; and Pentheus, who threatned him, is aftet 
wards puniſh'd for his Impiety. In another Pi) 


Act. 4. count, and is reſpectfully treated. Tphigenia Af 


hel 


* Father thought himſelf happy in her Employ- 


at. Theſe are all the Priefts I remember, re- Ald. . 
W-ncd in Euripides. To conclude the ancient 
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Means together: Seneca ſeems to follow the 


@ nduct of Euripides, and ſecures Tireſias from be- 
& outraged. QAdigus carries it ſmoothly with him, 


d only defires him to out with the Oracle, and 


erwards the Heat of the Expoſtulation falls upon 
en. Calchas, if not ſtrictly a Pricft, was an Augur, 

d had a religious Relation. Upon this Account, 
am mnon calls him Interhres Deorum; the Repor- 


4 


of Fate, and the God's Nuntio: And gives him Troad. A. 
honourable Character. "Wi 


This Author is done; I ſhall therefore paſs on to 
Comedians. And here, Ariſtophanes is lo de- 
red an Atheiſt, that I think him not worth the 
ting. Beſides, he has but little upon the Argu- 
ent: And where he does engage it, the Priefts 


ve every jot as good Quarter as the Gods. As Plat. Ran-. 
r Terence, he neither repreſents any Prieſis, nor Aves. 


much as mentions them. Chryſalus in Plautus de- 
ribes Theotymis, Diand's Prieſt, a Perſon of Qua- 


„ and Figure, In his Nudens, we have a Prieſteſs Bacchid, 
don the Stage, which is the only Inſtance in this Ack. 2, 
et, She entertains the two Women who were 5 3. 


eck'd, and is commended for her hoſpitable 


emper. The Procurer Labrax ſwaggers that he Rd. A. 1, 
force the Temple, and begins the Attack. 5: 
emades, a Gentleman, is ſurpriz'd at his Inſolence, 


d threatens him with Revenge. The Report of 
bold an Attempt made him cry out, Quis homo ef 
la conſidentia; qui Sacerdotem audeat violare ? 4 
ms in thoſe. Days, it was very infamous to af- 


dnt a Holy Character, and break in upon the I 
ards of Religion! Thus we ſee, how the ancient 44 3: f || 
ets behav'd themſelves in the Argument. Prieſts s. 2, 5. 1 
dom appear in their Plays. And when they come, x 
Buſineſs of Credit that brings them. They are iN 
1 UL treated $ 


79 


Iphig. in 


in Tau. 


clare the guilty Perſon. This Tireſſas excuſes, and dip. 


5. 193. 


4 
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treated like Perſons of Condition. They act up if 
their Relation, neither ſneak, nor prevaricate, wi 


Fl do any thing unbecoming their Office. 


And now a word or two of the Moderns. | 
The famous Corneillèe and Moliere bring i 
Prieſts of any kind upon the Stage; the formt 

leaves out Tireſias in his Qdipus: Tho? this Oni 


Lion baulks his Thought, and maims the Fj 


What therefore but Regard to Religion could ker 
him from the Uſe of this Liberty? As I am i 
form'd, the ſame Reſervedneſs is practiſed in $paj 
and Italy: And that there is no Theatre in Eura 
excepting the Engl, that entertains the Audi 
with Pagh on ues V 
his is certainly the right Method, and beſt { 
cures the Out- works of Piety. The Holy Fund 
is much too ſolemn to be play'd with. Chriſtiani 
is for no Fooling; neither the Place, the Occafin 
nor the Actors are fit for ſuch a Repreſentation, Ti 
bring the Church into the Play-houſe, is the Way t 
bring the Play-Houſe into the Church. Tis apt! 
turn Religion into Romance; and make unthinkin 
People conclude, that all ſerious Matters are n 
thing but Farce, Fiction, and Deſign. *Tis tru 
the Tragedies at Athens were a ſort of Homilies, all 
deſign'd for the Inſtruction of the People. Toth 
purpoſe, they are all clean, ſolemn, and ſente 
tious. Plautus likewiſe informs us, that the Con 
dians uſed to teach the People Morality, I 


4. Caſe ſtanding thus, *ris leſs ſurpriſing to find th 
7. Prieſts ſometimes appear. The Play had grave A 


gument, and Pagan Indulgence, to plead in! 
Behalf. But our Poets ſtear by another Comp) 
Their Aim is to deſtroy Religion, their Preachi 
is againſt Sermons, and their Buſineſs but Diverſic 
at the beſt, In ſhort, let the Character be never 
well managed, no Chriſtian Prieſt (eſpecially) oug 
to come upon the Stage. For where the Buſinels 
an Abuſe, and the Place a Profanation , the V 

pas 7 murene 
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mureneſs of the Manner, is but a poor Excuſe. 
Monſieur Racine is an Exception to what I have 
obſerv'd in France. In his Athalia, Joida the High- 
Prieſt has a large Part. But then the Poet does 
im juſtice in his Station; he makes him honeſt and 
rave, and gives him a ſhining Character through- 
put. Nat hun is another Prieſt in the ſame Tragedy. 
He turns Renegado, and revolts from God to 
Baal. He is a very ill Man, but makes a conſide- 
able Appearance, and is one of the Top of Atha- 
ia's Faction. And as for the Blemiſbes of his Life, 
bey all ſtick upon his own Honour, and reach no 
{Warther than his Perſon: In fine, the Play is a very 
eligious Poem; *tis upon the Matter, all Sermon 
nd Anthem, And if it were not deſign'd for the 
heatre, T have nothing to object. 7 
Let us now juſt look over our own Country-men, 
ill King Charles the Second, Shakeſpear takes the 
reedom to repreſent the Clergy in ſeveral of his 
Plays: But for the moſt part, he holds up the Func- 
ion, and makes them neither act, nor ſuffer any 
hing unhandſome. In one Play or two, he is much. 
older with the Order. * Sir Hugh Evans, a * Meaſure 
riet, is too comical and ſecular in his Humour. , Mea- 
owever 'he underſtands his Poſt, and converſes 4, cb 
th the Freedom of a Gentleman. I grant, in Nothing. 
ove*s Labour loft, the Curate plays the Fool egre- Twelf- 
ouſly; and ſo does the Poet too; for the whole Ayes. | 
lay is a very filly one. In the Hiſtory of Sir Jobn pt. 1 7 We: 
IId-Caftle, Sir John Parſon of Wrotham Swears, Henry VI. 
ames, Wenches, Pads, Tilts, and Drinks: This pt. 34. 
extremely bad, and like the Author of the Re- R-meoand 
%, &. Only with this Difference; Shakeſpea?”s 2 
Ir John has ſome Advantage in his Character: He ah; of 
pears loyal and ſtout; he brings in Sir John Windſor. 
on, and other Rebels Priſoners. He is rewarded _ 
the King, and the Judge uſes him civilly and 
thReſpect. In. ſhort, he is repreſented lewd, but 
t little; and the Difgrace falls rather on the 1 | 

| | On 


* ſon brings in a Clergyman and a Civilian in ther 


{on than the Office: But the Relapſer's Bufineſs is of 
ſink the Notion, and murther the Character, and 


4 b an Zan i &c. 


make the Function deſpicable. So that upon thi 
Whole, Shakeſpear is by much the gentiler Enemy, 
Towards the End of the Silent Woman, Ben Jol. 


2 


Habits. But then he premiſes a handſome Excuſ:ſ 


The Falſe One, AWife for a Month, and the Knight 
f Malta, give us both Prieſts and Biſhaps, part Het 
then and part Chriſtian: But all of them fave ther 
Reputation, and make a creditable Appearance 
The Prieſts in the Scornful Lady, and Spaniſh Curai 
are ill uſed. The firſt is made a Fool, and the 0 
ther a Knave. Indeed, they ſeem to be brought i 


: lictle upon Hiſtory and Argument. 


Clergy have to Regard and fair Ulage, * thel 


row'd, and throws in a Salvo for the Honour d 
either Profeſſion. In the Third Act, we have an. 


little by More/-. But his Lady checks him for th 


of Tale of a Tub, and Sad Shepherd, there are Prieſ 
** who manage but untowardly. But theſe Plays were 


out of Order, but never to the Degree tis at pre 
3 


acquaints the Audience, that the Perſons are but bor 


other Clergyman; he is abuſed by Cutherd, and a 
ill Breeding of the Uſage. In his Magnetick Lach 


his laſt Works, which Mr. Dryden calls his Berge 
This Author has no more  Pricfts, and therefore wel 
take Leave. 


Beaumont and Fletcher in the Faithful Sheperds, 


on purpoſe to make Sport, and diſſerve Religion 
And ſo much for Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Thus we ſee the Engliſh Stage has always been 


I ſhall now take Leave of the Poets, and touch! 
And here I ſhall briefly ſhew the Right thi 


Three following Accounts. 


I. Becauſe of their Relation to the Deity. 
II. Becauſe of the 1 of their Office. 


8 | | III. Thy 


— 
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III. They have Preſcription for their Previley. Their 
Function Fe been in P. 4 Zion of Eſteem in all * 


Countries. 


I. Upon the Account of their Relation to the Deity, 
The holy Order 1s 7 Lande hats to the Divine 
orſhip, and a Prieſt has the peculiar Honour to 
ang to nothing leſs than God Almighty. Now the 
redir of the Service always riſes in Proportion to 
e Quality and Greatneſs of the Maſter; and for 
is Reaſon, ? tis more honourable to ſerve a Prince, 
an a private Perſon. To apply this, Chriſtian 
ies are the Principal Miniſters of God's King- 
om. They repreſent his Perfon, publiſh his Laws, 
als his Pardons, and preſide in his Worſhip. To 
xpole a Priaſt, much more to burleſque his Func- 
on, is an Affront to the Deity. All Indignities 
2 to Ambaſſadors are interpreted upon their 
liters, and revenged as ſuch. To outrage the 
{1n:jters of Religion, is in effect to deny the Being, 
Providence of God; and to treat the Bible like 
Remance: As much as to ſay, the Stories of an- 
her World are nothing but a little Prieftcraft , 
d therefore I am reſolv'd to laſh the Profeſſion. 
ut to droll upon the Inſtitution of God, to make 
s Miniſters cheap, and his Authority contempti- 
e; to do this is little Jeſs than open Defiance. 
is a fort of Challenge to awaken his Vengeance, 
d exert his Omnipotence, and do Right to his Ho- 
dur. If the Protcfſion of a Courtier was unfaſhion- 
le, a Prince's Commiſſion thought a Scandal, 
d the Magiſtracy laught at for their Buſineſs, the ö 
lonarch had need look to himſelf in Time: He 
ay conclude, his Perſon is deſpiſed, his Authority 
ta Jeſt, and the People ready either to change 
ar Maſter, or to ſet up for themſelves. Govern- 
ent ond Religion, no leſs than Trade ſubſiſt upon 
putation. Tis true, God can't be depos'd, 
cher does his Hioppiack oe 788 upon Sa 
ut 


— —  — — — 
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But fince he does not govern by Omnipotenee,|M 
ſince he leaves Men to their Liberty, Acknowled, 
ment muſt ſink, and Obedience decline, in pro 
portion to the Leſſenings of Authority. How pro 
voking an Indignity of this kind muſt be, is eaſy 
imagine. | | 1 3 | £ 
It. The Functions and Authorities of Religion 
have a great Influence on Society. The Intereſt off 
this Life lies very much in the Belief of another 
So chat if our Hopes were bounded with Sight and 
Senſe, if Eternity was out of the Caſe, general Al 
vantage, and publick Reaſon, and ſecular Policy 
would oblige us to be juſt to the Prieſihcod: Fall 
Prieſts, and Religion always ſtand and fall toge 
ther. Now Religion is the Baſis of Government 
and Man is a wretched Companion without it. 
When Conſcience takes its Leave, good Faith, and 
good Nature go with it. Atheiſm is all ſelf, men 
and mercenary. The Atheiſt has no Hereafter, an 
therefore will be ſure to make the moſt of thi 
World. Intereſt and Pleaſure are the Gods b 
worſhips, and to theſe he'll ſacrifice every thin 
JJ OE. 5 
III. The Prieſt-hood ought to be fairly treated 
becauſe it has Preſcription for this Privilege. Thi 
is ſo evident a Truth, that there 1s hardly any Ap 
or Country but affords ſufficient Proof. A ju 
| Diſcourſe upon this Subject would be a large Book 
but I ſhall juſt ſkim it over and paſs on. And, 
De Bell, © It. For the Jes. Foſephus tells us, the Lined 
Judaic. Aaron made ſome of the beſt Pedigrees, and th 
the Prieſts were reckon'd among the principal N 
Deut. vu. B the Old Teftament we are inſorm'd, that tl 
9 High-Prieſt was the Second Perſon in the Kingdo 
ix. 8. The Body of that Order had Civil Juriſdiction; a 
Mat.xxvii the Prieſts continued Part of the Magiſtracy in i 
_ pe Time of our Saviour. Jehoiada the High- Prici 
% 5 thought an Alliance big enough for the Nane 
a 25 2 | 
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iy: He married the King's Daughter. His Inte- 
eſt and Authority was ſo great that he broke the 2 Chron. 
W/urpation under Athalia; and was at the Head of * Fill. 
e Reſtauration. And laſtly, the Aſamonean Race Joſeph, 
ere both Kings and Prieſts, 2 Ne 

To proceed. The Zgyptian Monarchy was one 
f the moſt ancient and beſt-polifh'd upon Record. 
ere Arts and Sciences, the Improvement of Rea- 
Won, and the Splendor of Life had its firſt Riſe. 
MHither *twas that Plato and molt of the celebrated 
Me hiloſophers travell'd for their Learning. Now 

© this Kingdom the Prięſts made no vulgar Fi- 
ure. Theſe with the military Men were the Bo- Died. Sic. 
y of the Nobility, and Gentry. Beſides the Buſi- _ 
eſs of Religion, the Prieſts were the publick An- 
aliſts, and kept the Records of Hiſtory and Go- 
pernment. They were many of them bred in Courts, 
ormed the Education of their Princes, and aſſiſted 
t their Councils. When Foſeph was Viceroy of 

oypt, and in all the Height of his Pomp and 
Power, the King married him to the Daughter of gen. xi. 
Petipherah Prieſt of On. The Text ſays Pharaos 
ave him her to Wife. This ſhews the Match was 
eliberate Choice, and Royal Favour, no ſtoop- 
g of Quality or Condeſcenſions of Love on Jo- 
5s Side. fe oO eee wen We. 5 

To paſs on. The Perſian Magi, and the Druids 
Gaul were of a religious Profeſſion, and con- 
gn'd to the Service of the Gods. Now all theſe 
ere at the upper End of the Government, and 
ad a great Share of Regard and Authority. The porpb de 
body of the Indians, as Diodorus Siculus reports, Abſtin.l 4. 
divided into ſeven Parts. The firſt is the Clan Cæſar de 
{ the Bramines, the Prieſts and Philoſophers of , ＋ 21 
at Country. This Diviſion is the leaſt in 
Number, but the firſt in Degree. Their Pri- 
vileges are extraordinary. They are exempted 
from Taxes, and live independent of Authori- 
' ty. They are called to the Sacrifices, and take 

h es F eee —— * 1# "HD 


Lib. 6. 


Sen. in 
Controv. 


| Diem. Ha 
bis. Fees 


and ſetting the ſame Perſons at the Head both of R- 


their Devotion to the Gods. Indeed they gan 


their chief Magiſtrates, their Conſuls themſelve, 
met any of the Heſtals, they held down their F 


afterwards the Emperors were generally High- Pricſ 


to make Friends with Corio/anzs whom they hat 
| baniſh'd before. To this Purpoſe they furniſh! 
out ſeveral Sclemn Embaſſies. Now the Regul 


his Hirangue to the College of the Pri-ſts. Ci 
pro D-m. multa d vinitus, Pontifices, a majoribus noſtris invi 
ag Pon iſ. 1a atque rung? ſunt; tum nihil preclarins, 70 
quod vos eoſdem & religionibus Deorum immortaliun 
& ſummæ Reipublicæ preeſſe voluerunt, &c. i. e.“ 


taught the Heathen to regard it. And is it 10 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
care of Funerals; they are look'd on as the Fx 
vourites of the Gods, and thought ſkilful in th 
* Doctrines of another Life: And upon theſe Ac 
counts are largely conſider'd in Preſents, an 
“ Acknowledgment. * The Prieſtaſis of Arg 
were ſo conſiderable, that Time is dated fron 
them, and they ſtand for a Reign in Chronolg 
The brave Romans are commended by Posh bun fa 


rreat Proof of their being in earneſt. For when 


ces, and Roop'd their Sword and Mace to Rel 
gion. 


The Prieſthood was for 6 Time confin'd to th 
Patrician Order, that 1s, to the upper Nobility. Ant 


themſelves. The Romans in diſtreſs endeavour 


tion of the Ceremony, and the Remarks of th 
Hiſtorian, plainly diſcover that the Body of th 
Prieſts were thought not inferior to any other. On: 
Teſtimony from Tully and I have done, *Tis 1 


mong ſt the many laudable Inſtances of our Anceji! 
Prudence, and Capacity, I know nothing better cht 
trived than their hone your Order at the Hem 


ligion aud Government. Thus we ſee what Rank thi 
Priz/thood held among the Jews, and how Natur 


now poſſeſs'd of as fair Pretences as formerly? | 
9 2 1 * — to che holy 1 
nt 
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And does the Dignity of a Religion leſſen the pub- 

ck Adminiſtrations in't? The Prieſts of the moſt 

% God and of 1dolatry, can't be compared with- 
but Injury: To argue for the Preference 1s a Re- 

Iection upon the Creed. Tis true, the Few 

orie hd was inſtituted by God: But every Thing 

Divine is not of equal Conſideration. Realities 

re more valuable than Types; and, as the Apoſtle 

rgues, the Order of Melchizedeck 1s greater than p 
hat of Aaron. The Author, (I mean the imme- Hr. vii. 
ate one) the Authorities, the Buſineſs, and the 

nd of the Chriſtian Prieſthood, are more noble 

han thoſe of the Fewiſh, For is not Chriſt greater 

han Moſes, Heaven better than the Land of Ca- 

aan, and the Euchariſt to be prefer'd to all the 

acriſices and Ex;iations of the Law? Thus the 
light and the Reaſon of Things ſtands. And as 

or Fact, the Chriſtian World have not been back- 

ard in their Acknowledgments. Eyver ſince the 

rſt Converſion of Princes, the Prieſtheod has had 

o ſmall Share of temporal Advantage. The Codes, 

ovels, and Church- Hiſtory, are ſufficient Evidence 

hat Senſe Corſtantine and his Succeſſors had of 

heſe Matters. But I ſhall not detain the Reader in 

emote Inſtances. „„ . 

To proceed then to Times and Countries more 
enerallyß known. The People of France are 
ranched into three Diviſions, of theſe the Clergy, Davila 
re the Firſt. And in Conſequence of this Privi- 77s 
ge, at the Aſſembly of the States, they are firſt ; Grand 
dmitted to harangue before the King.  1nqueſt. 
In Hungary the Biſhops are very conſiderable, _ 
nd ſome of them great Officers of State. In Po- MirausDe 
ud they are Senators, that is Part of the upper en 
eſs. In Mufcovy the Biſhops have an honour- 6, 25 N 
ble Station; and the preſent Czar is deſcended 1bi4. 
om the Patriarchal Line. I ſuppoſe I need ſay  , , 
thing of Italy. In Spain the Sees generally are bet- Embely. 

Puffendorf Introduction à | Hiſtoire, 
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ter endow'd than elſewhere, and Wealth alway n, 
Reylin's draws Conſideration, The Biſhops hold their Land , 
Coſmog.' by a military noble Tenure, and are excuſed from r 
perſonal Attendance. And to come toward ai 
End; They are Earls and Dukes in France, and 
Sovereign Princes in Germany, In England the 
Biſhops are Lords of Parliament: And the Law in 
plwVain Words diſtinguiſhes the Upper-Houje into the 
25#:V1III. Spiritual and Temporal Nobility, And ſeveral Sts 
cap. 22. tutes call the Biſhops Nobles by direct Implication 


: — 88 To mention nothing more, their Heraldry is re. 


1 Ed. VI. gulated by Garter, and blazon'd by Stones, which 
cap 12, none under the Nobility can pretend to. In this 


ö oy. Pre- Country of ours, Perſons of the firſt Quality have 
|| amb. 


been in Orders: To give an Inſtance of ſome few 
Odo, Brother to WÄilliam the Conqueror, was Biſbop 
of Baieux and Earl of Rent. King Stepben's Bro. 
ther was Biſhop of Wincheſter, Nevil, Archbiſhop of 
Dor, was Brother to the Great Earl of Warwick, 
and Cardinal Pool was of the Royal Family. To 
come a little lower, and to our own Times. And 
here we may reckon not a few Perſons of noble 
Deſcent in holy Orders. Witneſs the Berklye, 
Comptons, Montagues, Crews, and Norths, the As 
nueſleys, Finches, Grahams, &c. And as for the Gen. 
try, there are not many good Families in England, 
but either have, or have had a Clergyman in 
In ſhort; The Prieſt hood is the Profeſſion of 1 
Gentleman. A Parſon, notwithſtanding the 1gno- 
rant Pride of ſome People, is a Name of Credit 
and Authority, both in Religion and Law. The 
Addition of Clerk is at leaſt equal to that of Gen. 
tleman. Were it otherwiſe, the Profeſſion would 
in many Caſes be a Kind of Puniſhment. But the 
Law is far from being ſo ſingular as to make 0r- 
ders a Diſadvantage to Degree. No, the Honow 
of the Family continues, and the Heraldry is eve- 
ry jot as ſafe in the Church, as *twas in — 
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FF yet when the Laity are taken leave of, not 
enan but Clerk is uſually written. This Cu- 
mis an Argument the Change is not made for 
vorſe, that the Spiritual Diſtinction is as va- 
ble as the other; and to ſpeak modeſtly, that 
| firſt Addition is not loſt, but cover'd. Did the 
Wbjc& require it, this Point might be farther 
de good. For the Style of a higher ſecular Ho- 
zur is continued as well with Prieſt hood as with- 
Er it. A Churchman who is either Baronet, or 


aded from paternal Honour without a ſtrange 
flection on the Country; without ſuppoſing Ju- 
at the Helm, the Laws Antichriſtian, and In- 
[-lity in the very Conſtitution. To make the Mi- 
ſters of Religion leſs upon the Score of their 


I Me. 


ſary Defence. To wipe off Aſperſions, and re- 
e Things from Miſtake, is but bare Juſtice. Be- 


tereſt are concern'd, a Man is bound to ſpeak. 
d argue from a reſembling Inſtance. He that 
the King's Commiſſion ought to maintain ir. 


tame and ſilent in ſuch Caſes, is not Modeſty 


Ingdoms of this World more glorious than that 


ater than thoſe of Eternity? It not, the Reaſon- 


701, writes himſelf ſo, notwithſtanding his Clerk- 
%. Indeed we can't well i imagine the Clergy de- 


nction, would be a Penalty on the Goſpel, and 
Contempt of the God of Chriſtianity. *Tis 
jr Saviour's reaſoning ; He-that deſpiſes you, de- st. Tuts 


ſes ne; and be that deſpiſe me, agpiſes him that *. 
hope what 1 have offer d on this Subject will 


t be miſunderſtood, There is no Vanity in ne- 


les, where the Honour of God, and the publick . 


let it ſuffer under Rudeneſs is to betray it. To 


t Meanneſs. Humility obliges no Man to de- 
t his Tryſt; to throw up his Privilege, and 
ove falſe to his Character. And is our Saviour's 
uthority inferior to that of Prince's? Are the 


the next? And can the Concerns of Time be 
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rent; and that the Clergy deſerve none of th 
coarſe Uſage which it puts upon them. I conf 


now what Pleaſure is there in Miſbehaviour and 
worried by Atheiſm, and Things the moit fol 


Man may laugh at a Puppy's tearing a Wardrov: 


times, and they muſt be told of their Faults. Wai 


come into it? Beſides, What makes them fly ov 
Prieſthood a Crime, and the Service of God a Dil 


ways ſuited. A good Poſt may be ill kept, bu 
then the Cenſure ſhould keep cloſe to the Fail 
and the Office not ſuffer for the Manager. Th 
Clergy may have their Failings ſometimes like « 
thers, but what then? The Character is ſtil! u 
tarniſn'd. The Men may be little, but the P. 
are not ſo. And therefore like other People, the 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
ing above-mention'd muſt hold in the Appli 
tion. | 
And now by this time, I conceive, the ill Mu 
ners of the Stage may be in ſome Meaſure app 


I know no Profe/Jion that has made a more credi 
able Figure, , that has better Cuſtoms for tha 
Privileges, and better Reaſons to maintain then 
And here ſetting aſide the Point of Conſcience 
where lies the Decency of falling foul upon thi 
Order? What Propricty is there in Miſrepreſent 
tion? In confounding Reſp:&s, diſguiſing Fa 
tures, and painting Things out of all Colour and 
Complexion? This croſſing upon Nature and Re 
ſon, is great Ignorance, and out of Rule. Ar 


buſe? Is it ſuch an Entertainment to ſee Religo 
and ſignificant tumbled and toſt by Bu obs? 


but I think *rwere altogether as diſcreet to be 
him off. Well! but the Cierg milmanage font 


then? Are the Poets their Ordinaries? Is the Pu 
pit under the Diſcipline of the Sage? And ar 
thoſe fit to correct the Church, that are not fit i 
upon the Function, and rail by wholeſale? Is th 


advantage? I grant Perſons and Things are net il 


ought to be treated by their beſt DiſtinAion, 


Clergy abuſed by the Stage. 


if tis objected, that the Clergy in Plays are com- 
Wnly Chaplains, and that theſe Belonging to Per- 
hs of Quality, they were obliged to repreſent 
gem ſervile and ſubmiſſive. To this I anſwer, 
Firſt, In my former Remark, that the Sage often 
rages the whole Order, without regard to any 
ticular Office. But were it not ſo, in the 

WW Sccond Place, They quite overlook the Charac- 
„and miſtake the Buſineſs of Chaplains. They 
e no Servants, neither do they belong to any Bo- 
„ but God Almighty. This Point I have fully 


ved in another Treatiſe, and thither I refer the Moral E, 
| euer. | | e : Jays. 


of the Play. 


: HE Lines of Virtue and Vice are ſtruck out 
| by Nature in very legible Diſtinctions; they 
Ind to a different Point, and in the greater In- 


ances the Space between them 1s eaſily perceiv'd. 


orms of theſe Qualities: The firſt has all the 


"MN 
Wcetneſs, Charms, and Graces imaginable; the 
ber has the Air of a Po/ ill carved into a Mon- 


vil: And they that endeavour to blot the Di- 
nctions, to rub out the Colours, or change the 


ng as the Mind is awake, and Conſcience goes 
ie, there's no fear of being impoſed on: But 
nen Vice is varniſh'd over with Pleaſure, and 
mes in the Shape of Convenience, the Caſe 


he Stage- Poets make their principal Per- 
ſons Vicious, and reward them at the End 
ſothing can be more unlike than the original 
and looks both fooliſh and frightful together. 


neſe are the Native Appearances of Good and 


rks, are extreamly to blame. Tis confeſſed as 


grows 
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Dealer, 
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grows ſomewhat dangerous; for then the Fang 
may be gain'd, and the Guards corrupted, 2 
Reaſon ſuborn'd againſt it ſelf. And thus a I 
guiſe often paſſes when the Perſon would othe 
wiſe be ſtopt. To put Lewdneſs into a thrivin 


Condition, to give it an Equipage of Quality, ai..; 

to treat it with Ceremony and Reſpect, is Mee. 

way to confound the Underſtanding, to forth ;; 

the Charm, and to make the Miſchief invincib| ort 
Innocence is often owing to Fear, and AppetiMen 

is kept under by Shame; but when theſe Mee 

ſtraints are once taken off, when Profit and Libe Hof 

ty lie on the ſame Side, and a Man can debaudiM;. 
himſelf into Credit; what can be expected is 

ſuch a Caſe, but that Pleaſure ſhould grow abloii: | 

Jute, and Madneſs carry all before it? The St 

ſeems eager to bring Matters to this Iſſue; the en 

have made a conſiderable Progreſs, and are tio 
puſhing their Point with all the Vigour imagine; 

ble. If this he not their Aim why is Lewdneſ no 
much conſider'd in Character and Succeſs ? Whid 

are their Favourites Atheiſtical, and their fine Gene 

tlemen debauched? To what Purpoſe is Vice th g. 
prefer'd, thus ornamented, and careſs'd, unleſs f 
Imitation? That Matter of Fact ſtands thus, Wh: 

ſhall make good by ſeveral Inftances. To beg, 

then with their Men of Breeding and Figu4M- 

"Mock 4. Wild-blood ſets up for Debauchery, ridicules Ma 
trol. p. 3. riage, and ſwears by Mahomet, Bellamy mak h. 
3 1 ſport with the Devil, and Lorenzo is vicious, aue 
trol p, Calls his Father Bawdy Magiſtrate, Horner is hoffe! 
57, 39. ridly Smutty, and Harcourt falſe to his Friend wit; 
| Spaniſh uſed him kindly, In the Plain Dealer Freeman tall 7 
BY 3% coarſely, cheats the Widow, debauches her Soni : 
8 and makes him undutiful. Bellmour is lewd angle 
ile, p 25. profane, and Mellefont puts Careleſs in the Ws FH 
Old Batch. Way he can 10 debauch Lady Plyant. Tir: 
Double Sparks generally marry the top Ladies, and thn 


that do not, are brought to no Penance, but g 


| Immorality encouraged, 93 
with the Character of fine Gentlemen: In Don 

baſtian, Antonio, an Atheiſtical Bully, is rewarded 

h the Lady Moraima, and half the Muft*s E- 

te. Valentine in Love for Love is (if I may fo Tove for 

| him) the Hero of the Play; this Spark the Love, p. 90. 

% would paſs for a Perſon of Virtue, but he 

kaks too late. Tis true, He was hearty in his 

ffection to Angelica. Now without queſtion, to 

in Love with a fine Lady of 30000 Pounds is 

great Virtue ! But then abating this ſingle Com- 

endation, Valentine is altogether compounded of rove for 

ice. He is a prodigal Debauchee, unnatural and Tove, p. 6, 

ofane, obſcene, ſawey, and undutiful, and yet 7» 25,01, 

is Libertine is crown'd for the Man of Merit, *” ?* 

is his Wiſhes thrown into his Lap, and makes 

e happy Exit. I perceive we ſhould have a rare 

t of Virtues if theſe Poets had the making of 

em! How they hug a vicious Character, and 

ow profuſe are they in their Liberalities to Lewd- 

eſs? In the ProvoFd Wife Conſtant ſwears at 

noth, ſolicits Lady Brute, confeſſes himſelf lewd, 

d prefers Debauchery to Marriage. He handles 

e laſt Subject very notably and worth the hear- 

g. There is (ſays he) a poor fordid Slavery in 

arriage, that turns the flowing Tide of Honour, and 

wes it to the loweſt Ebb of Infamy. is à corrupted 

ul, ill Nature, Avarice, Sloth, Cowardice, and Dirt, 

re all its Product But then Conſtancy ( alias 

boring) is à brave, free, haughty, generous Agent. 

his is admirable Stuff both for the Rhetorick and 

he Reaſon ! The Character of Young Faſhion in the p. 35. 

lapſe is of the ſame Staunchneſs, but this the 

deader may have in another Place. 5 

To ſum up the Evidence. A fine Gentleman, 

2 fine Whoring, Swearing, Smutty, Atheiſtical 

an. Theſe Qualifications it ſeems compleat the 

{a of Honour. They are the top Improvements 

Fortune, and the diſtinguiſhing Glories of Birth 

id Breeding! This is the Stage-Tzft for Quality, 


and 


5 paſſes for ill Education. The Stage ſeldom give 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
and thoſe that can't ſtand it, ought to be dien 
The Reſtraints of Conſcience and the Pedantry 
Virtue, are unbecoming a Cavalier: Future Se 
rities, and Reaching beyond Life, are vulgar Pr 
viſions: If he falls a thinking at this Rate, he fv 
feits his Honour; for his Head was only made g 
run againſt a Poſt! Here you have a Man 


- Breeding and Figure, that burleſques the Zip! 
ſwears, and talks Smut to Ladies, ſpeaks ill of jan 
Friend behind his Back, and betrays his IntercsWhn. 


A fine Gentleman, that has neither Honeſty ng 
Honour, Conſcience nor Manners, good Natur 
nor civil Hypocriſy : Fine, only in the Infignii 
cancy of Life, the Abuſe of Religion, and th 
Scandals of Converſation. Theſe worſhipful Thing 
are the Poets Favorites: They appear at the Hey 
of the Faſhion; and ſhine in Character and Eqi 
page. If there is any Senſe ſtirring, they mul 
have it, tho' the Reſt of the Sage ſuffer never k 
much by the Partiality. And what can be th 
meaning of this wretched Diſtribution of Honow 
Is it not to give Credit and Countenance to Vice 
and to ſhame young People out of all Pretenct 
to Conſcience and Regularity? They ſeem fore“ 


to turn lewd in their own Defence: They can't nt 

therwiſe juſtify themſelves to the Faſhion, noi 
keep up the Character of Gentlemen: Thus Po 
en 


ple not well furniſh'd with Thought and Expe 
rience, are debauch'd both in Practice and Prind 
ple. And thus Religion grows uncreditable, an 


Quarter to any Thing that's ſerviceable or ſignif 
cant, but perſecutes Worth and Goodneſs unde 
every Appearance. He that would be ſafe fron 
their Satyr muſt take care to diſguiſe himſelt 1 
Vice, and hang out the Colours of Debauchery 
How often is Learning, Induſtry, and Frugzliy 
_ ridiculed in Comedy? The rich Citizens are oftc 
Miſers and Cuckolds, and the Univerſities, Scho. 

| | | x 
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JPedantry upon this Score. In ſhort, Liberti- 

and Profaneneſs, Dreſſing, Idleneſs, and Gal- 
try, are the only valuable Gualities. As if Peo- 

were not apt enough of themſelves to be Lazy. 
wd, and Extravagant, unleſs they were prick*d 
werd, and provok*d by Glory and Reputation. 
as the Marks of Honour and Infamy are miſ- 
ply'd, and the Idea's of Virtue and Vice con- 
ned. Thus Monſtrouſneſs goes for Propor— 
n, and the Blemiſhes of humane Nature make 

the Beauties of it. 
The fine Ladies are of the fame Cur with the 
ntlemen 3 Moraima is ſcandalouſly rude to her Dor ſebaſt. 
ther, helps him to a beating, and runs away C, or | 
th Antonio, Angelica talks ſawcily to her Uncle, ee 
d Belinda confeſſes her Inclination for a Gallant. 7e, 3.64; 
d, as I have obſerv'd already, the topping Ladies Chap. L, 
the Meck Aſtrologer, Spaniſh Fryar, Country Wife, © 2. 
1d Batchellour, Orphan, Double Dealer, and Love 
iumphant, are ſmutty, and ſometimes pratane. | 
And was Licentiouſneſs and Irreligion always a 
ark of Honour? No; I dor't perceive but that 
e old Poets had another Notion of Accompliſh- 
nt, and bred their People of Condition a diffe- 
t Way. Philolaches in Plautus laments his be- Ae! 
p debauch'd; and dilares upon the Advantages 4. 1. 2. 
Virtue and Regularity. Lujiteles another young Trinam. 
entle man diſputes handſomely by himſelf againſt 4. 2. 1. 
ewdneſs. And the Diſcourſe between him and 
ilto is Moral, and well managed. And after- 2. 2. 
irds he laſhes Luxury and Debauching with a 
eat Deal of Warmth and Satyr. Chremes in Je- Eunuch. 
we is a modeſt young Gentleman, he is afraid 4: 3 3. 
being ſurpriz'd by Thais, and ſeems careful not 
fully his Reputation, And Pamphylus in He. Hecyr. 
ra reſolves rather to be govern d by Duty, than 4. 3. 4. 
clination, x 
Piautuy's Pinacium, tells her Friend Panegyris, stich. A4. 


at they ought to acquit chemſelves fairly to their 1. 2+ 
Huſbands, 


| Wi. 
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p. 3. 


Stich. A. 


1. 2. 


map ſuffice. 


towards them. For all good People will do 


Provo d Wife is govern'd by different Maxi 


Daughter can never reſpect her Father too mus 


member, does not treat her Father at this Rate 


The Mock Aſtrologer makes the Men draw, a 
frights the Late with the Apprehenſion of 


one thruſt at that malicious old Father of mine, befi 
go. Afterwards the old Gentleman Alonzo thre: 
tens his Daughters with a Nunnery. Facinta ſpa 
again, and ſays, I would have thee to know, ti 
 eracel:ſs old Man, that I defy a Nunnery : name 
Nunnery once more, and ] diſown thee for my Fath 

I could carry on the Compariſon between the ol 


on the Engliſh Stage. No Cenſure, no Mark « 


Advantage of their Character. They are {et | 
for the Standard of Behaviour, and the Maſters 
| Ceremony and Senſe. And at laſt that the Ex 


them rich and happy, and reward them with the 
_ own Deſires. 


ger, confelſes himſelf blamed for this Practice; f 
making debauch'd Perſons his FO or chi 


—— — — lkͤ— 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
Huſbands, tho? theſe ſhould fail in their Regy 


ſtice tho? they don't receive it. Lady Brute in 


She is debauch'd with ill Uſage, fays Virtue i; 
Aſs, and a Calland's worth forty ont. Pinacium gy 
on to another Head of Duty, and declares tha 


and that Diſobedience has a great Deal of Scand 
and Lewdneſs in't. The Lady Facinta, as II 


Decency. Let us hear a little of her Behaviou 


9 Upon this Theodoſia cries, what will! 
come of us! Facinta anſwers, well die for Compan 
Nothing vexes me but that I am not a Man, to be 


and modern Poets ſomewhat farther. But thi 


Thus we ſee what a Gee Time lewd people hay 


Infamy, no Mortifcation muſt touch them. The 
keep their Honour untarniſh'd, and carry off ti 


ple may work the better, they generally mak 


Mr. Dryden, in the Preface to his Mock Afral 


Peril 


Immorality encourdg d. 
erſons of the Drama; And for making them happy 
n the Concluſion of the Play, againſt the Law of 
omedy, which is to reward Virtue, and puniſh Vice. 
ro this Objection he makes a lame Defence. And 
nſwers 5 . 
1. That he knows no ſuch Law conſtantly obſerv'd 
Comedy by the Ancient or Modern Poets, What 
hen? Poets are not always exactly in Rule. It may 
de a good Law tho? *tis not conſtantly obſerv'd; 
ome Laws are conſtantly broken, and yet ne'er 
The worſe for all that. He goes on, and leads the 
Authorities of Plautus and Terence, I grant there 
re Inſtances of Favour to vicious young People 
n thoſe Authors, but to this I reply | 


1. That thoſe Poets had a greater Compaſs of 
iberty in their Religion. ae did not 
je under thoſe Diſcouragements of Scandal and 
penalty with them, as it does with us. Unleſs 
herefore he can prove Heatheniſm, and Chriſtiani- 
the ſame; his Precedents will do him little Ser- 
ice. 353 1 e 
2. Horace, who was as good a Judge of the Stage 
seither of thoſe Comedians, ſeems to be of ano- 
her Opinion. He condemns the Obſcenities of 
Plautus, and tells you Men of Fortune and Qua- 
ty in his Time, would not endute immodeſt Sa- 
yr. He continues, that Poets were formerly ad- 
nired for the great Services they did. For teach- 
g Matters relating to Religion and Government; 
or refining the Manners, tempering the Paſſions, 
nd improving the Underſtandings of Mankind: 
or making them more uſeful in Domeſtick Rela- 
ions, and the publick Capacities of Life. This 
a Demonſtration that Vice was not the Inclina- 
lon of the Muſes in thoſe Days; and that Horace 
eliev*d the chief Buſineſs of a Poem was, to in- 
ruct the Audience. He adds farther, that the 
borus ought to turn upon the Argument of the 
yama, and ſupport the Deſign of the Ads. That 

odd H 5 they 


De Arti 
Poet, 
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they ought to ſpeak in Defence of Virtue and Fri 
"Fi gality, and ſhew a Regard to Religion. Now fron 
1 the Rule of the C Horus, we may conclude his Judg 
ment for the Play. For, as he obſerves, there mut 
be a Uniformity between the Chorus and the 48; 
They muſt have the ſame View, and be all of: 
Piece. From hence 'tis plain, that Horace would 
have no immoral Characters have either Counte 
ö nance or good Fortune upon the Stage. If 'ti 
1 faid the very mention of the Chorus ſhews the Dj. 
vs rections were intended for Tragedy, To this 
0 I anſwer, that the Conſequence is not good : For 
| the Uſe of a Chorus is not inconſiſtent with Cons 
l dy. The ancient Comedians had it. Ariſtophanes 
| E an Inſtance. I know ' tis ſaid the Chorus was left ou 
10 Vid. Sebel. ; in that they call the New Comedy. But I can't ſet 
9 the Concluſiveneſs of this 4 For Aal 
i e . his Plutus is New Comedy with a Chorus ini. 
And Ariſtotle who lived after this Revolution 
the Stage, mentions nothing of the Omiſſion of the 
Chorus, He rather ſuppoſes its Continuance by 
Tit, d. ſaying the Chorus was added by the Government lin 
Poel. cap. J. after the Invention of Comedy. *Tis true Plauti 
Pſyche. and Terence have none, but thoſe before them pro: 
bably might. Moliere has now reviv'd them; and 
Horace might be of his Opinion for ought I 

know to the contrary. 
Lajily, Horace having expreſly mentioned th 
Beginning and Progreſs of Comedy, diſcovers hin 
ſelf more fully: He adviſes a Poet to form hi 
Work upon the Precepts of Socrates and Plato, ant 
the Models of Moral Philoſophy. This was ti 
wh way to preſerve Decency, — to aſſign a prope 
1 Fate and Behaviour to every Character. Nov 
bid, Horace would have his Poet govern'd by the Mat 
ims of Morality, he muſt oblige him to Sobriet 
of Conduct, and a, Juſt Diſtribution of Rewards all 
Puniſnments. 


Mr. Dryden makes homewards, and endeavou 
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W to fortify himſelf in Modern Aurhoriry: He lets 

us know that Ben Tobin, after whom he may be p,,x Mock 
roud to err, gives him more than one Example of this Aftrol, 
Conduct; That in the Alchymiſt 7s notorious, where 
neither Face nor his Maſter are corrected according 
their Demerits. But how proud ſoever Mr. Dry- 

% may be of an Error, he has not ſo much of 
55 Johnſon's Company as he pretends. His In- 
ſtance of Face, &c. in the Alabimiſt is rather no- 
t1ri545 againſt his Purpoſe than for it. 

For Face did not counſel his Maſter Toveteit to 
debauch the Widow; neither is it clear that the 
Matter went thus far. He might gain her conſent 
Hopon Terms of Honour for ought appears to the 
ontrary. Tis true, Face, who was one of the prin- 
ipal Cheats, is pardon'd and conſider'd: But then 
Jos Maſter confeſſes himſelf kind to a Fault. He 
owns this Indulgence was a Breach of Juſtice, and 
Wunbecoming the Gravity of an old Man. And 
then deſires the Audience to excuſe him upon the 
ccore of the Temptation. But Face con itinued in the wid. 
Conſenage till the laſt without Repentance. Under 
your, I conceive this is a Miſtake, For does not 
Face make an Apology before he leaves the Stage? 
Does he not ſet himſelf at che Bar, arraign his 
own Practice, and caſt the Cauſe upon the Cle- 
Wn-ncy of che Company? And are not all theſe 
Wins of the Diſlike of what he had done? Thus 
rreful the Poet is to prevent the ill Impreſſions of 
1 4! He brings both Man and Maſter to Con- 

lion 3 he dilmilfes them like Malefactors, and 
oves for their Pardon before he gives them their 
"WW iſcharge. But the Mock Aſtrologer has a gentler 
nd: Mildblood and Facinta are more generouſly 
ſed: There is no Acknowledgment exacted: No 
irdſhip put upon them: They are permitted to 
ak on in their Libertine Way to the laſt; and 
Ke leave without the leaſt Appearance of Refor- 


ation. The Mock Ale urges Ben Jobnſon's Si- 
H- 2 leut 
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lent Woman as another Precedent to his purpoſe 3 

For there Dauphine confeſſes himſelf in Love wii 

all the Collegiate Ladies. And yet this naughty Dau. d. 

phine is crowned in the End with the Poſſeſſion ie: 

id. his Uncle's Eſtate, and with the Hopes of all his M. r. 
N ſtreſſes. This Charge, as I take it, is ſomewhat 
too ſevere, I grant Daupbine profeſſes himſelf in 

Love with the Collegiate Ladies at firſt: But when 

they invited him to a private Viſit, he make 

them no Promiſe; but rather appears tired, and 

willing to diſengage. Dauphine therefore is no 

alrogether ſo naughty as this Author repreſen 

Ben Fohnſor's Fox is clearly againſt Mr. Dryden 
aq ef And here I have his own Confeſſion for Proof. HM 
| Drama- declares the Poe!*s End in this Play was the Puniſ-W 
rick Poe- ment of Vice, and the Reward of Virtue. Ben wif 
17, 5. 28. forced to ſtrain for this Piece of Juſtice, and break 
through the Unity of Deſign. This Mr. Dryden r. 
marks upon him: However he is pleaſed to com 
mend the Performance, and calls it an excellenW0 
Ben Johnſon ſhall ſpeak for himſelf afterwards nM": 
the Character of a Critick; in the mean Time! 

| ſhall take a Teſtimony or two from Shakeſjftar 
And here we may obſerve the admir'd Fata 
goes off in Diſappointment. He is thrown out ol 

_ Favour as being a Rake, and dies like a Rat be 
hind the Hangings. The Pleaſure he had given, 
would not excuſe him. The Poet was not fo pat 
tial, as to let his Humour compound for hi 
Lewdneſs. If *tis objected that this Remark is wide 
of the Point, becauſe Falſtaffe is repreſented i 
Tragedy, where the Laws of Juſtice are more 
ſtrictly obſerv'd. To this J anſwer, that you ma) 
call Henry the Fourth and Fifth, Tragedies if you 
pleaſe: But for all that, Falftaffe wears no 510 
kins, his Character is perfectly comical from End 
"ro End. 5 | 1 
| 0 
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The next Inſtance ſhall be in Flowerdale the Pro- 

agel. This Spark, notwithſtanding his Extrava- The Lon- 
gance, makes a lucky Hand on't at laſt, and mar- * "ha 
ies up a rich Lady. But then the Poet qualifies 8 
im for his good Fortune, and mends his Man- 

ners with his Circumſtances. He makes him re- 

3 pent, and leave off his Intemperance, Swearing, 

Bc. And when his Father warn'd him againſt a 
WRclapſe, he anſwers very foberly, . 

Haven helping me, PII hate the Courſe of Hell, 

I could give ſome Inſtances of this Kind out of 


Beaumont and Fletcher, but there's no need of any 
Wrcher Quotation; for Mr. Dryden is not ſatiſ- 


2» 


EY 


8 


fed with his Apology from Authority: He does 
Es good as own that this may be conſtrued no 
Better than defending one ill Practice by another. 
To prevent this very reafonable Objection he en- 
deavours to vindicate his Precedents from the Rea- 
Won of the Thing. To this Purpoſe he makes a 
ride Difference between the Rules of Tragedy and Co- 
nedy. That Vice muſt be impartially projecuted in the 
rſt, becauſe the Perſons are great, &c. 
llt ſeems then Executions are only for Greatne)s 
Ind 2yality. FJuſtice is not to ſtrike much lower = 
Whan a Prince, Private People may do what they 
Pleaſe, They are too few for Miſchief, and too 
ittle for Puniſhment! This would be admirable 
Doctrine for Newgate, and give us a general Goal- 
Delivery without more ado. But in Tragedy (ſays 
he Mock Aftrologer ) the Crimes are likewiſe hor- 
id, ſo that there is a Neceſſity for Severity and 
xample. And how ſtands the Matter in Come- 
)? Quite otherwiſe. There the Faults are but ig. 
be Sallies of Youth, and the Frailties of humane Na- 
ure. For Inſtance, There is nothing but a lit- 
le Whoring, Pimping, Gaming, Profaneneſs, &c. 
ind who could be ſo hard hearted to give a Man 
ny Trouble for this? Such Rigours would be 
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102 A ſhort View of, &c. 
ſtrangely inhumane? A Poct is a better natur' 
— Thing I can aſſure you. Theſe little Miſcarriage 
Toid. move Pity and Commiſeration, and are not ſuch as myj 
of neceſſity be puniſPd, This is comfortable Cafyi 
ſry! Bar to be ſerious. Is Diſſolution of Manners 
fk a Peccadillo? Does a profligate Conſcienc; 
deſerve nothing but Commiſeration? And are Peg JF 
le damn'd only for humane Frailties? I perceive. 
the Laws of Religion and thoſe of the Stage diff Wi. 
extreamly! The Strength of his Defence lies in thi; 
choice Maxim, that the chief End of Comedy is h. 
light. He queſtions whether Inftrution has any thin « 
70 ; do in Com: dye If it has, he is ſure *tis no more i. 
1018. its ſecondany End: For the Buſineſs of the Poet i. 
make you laugh, Granting the Truth of this Princ:|W«c 
ple, I ſomewhat queſtion the Serviceableneſs of i. 
For is there no Diverſion to be had unleſs Vice g. 
pears proſperous, and rides at the Head of Sue. 
ceſs? One would think ſuch a prepoſterous Dili: 
bution of Rewards, ſhould rather ſhock the Reaſon. 
and raiſe the Indignation of the Audience, To lau. 
without Reaſon is the Pleaſure of Fools, and agai . 
it, of ſomething worſe. The expoſing of Knaven, 6 
and making Lowaneſs ridiculous, is a much betta. 
Occaſion for Laughter. And this, with Submiliiſ 
ſion, I take to be the End of Comedy, And there 
fore it does not differ from Tragedy in the End, b. 
in the Means. Inſtruction is the principal Deſign „ 
both. The one works by Terror, the other by . 
famy. *Tis true, they don't move in the ſam: 
Line, but they meet in the ſame Point at laſt. I. 
this Opinion I have good Authocitg. beſides W 
nas been cited already. 0 
Rapin Re- 1. Monſieur Rapin affirms, « That Deligiti . 
ett, &c. e the End that Poetry aims at, but not the piii. 
„10. e cipal one. For Poetry being an Art, ought li+ 
be profitable by the Quality of its own Narturp+ 


* 


and by the Eſſential Subordination that all 0 
$6 ſhould have to — whoſe End in — a 
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the publick Good. This is the Judgment of 


Ariſtotle and of Horace his chief Interpreter.” 
Zen Jobnſon in his Dedicatory Epiſtle of his Fox has 


bcomewhat conſiderable upon this Argument; and 
declaims with a great deal of Zeal, Spirit and good 


. 
5 ＋ 
5 cc 
© cc 
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ee 
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} Senſe, againſt the Licentiouſneſs of the Stage. He 
Elays it down for a Principle, . That tis impoſſible 


to be a good Poet without being a good Man. 
That he (a good Poet) is ſaid to be able to inform 
young Men to all good Diſcipline, and enflame 
grown Men to all great Virtues, 
That the general Complaint was, that the Mri- 


Sc. 


ters of thoſe Days had nothing remaining in 
chem of the Dignity of a Poet, but the abuſed 


Name. That now, eſpecially in Stage Poetry, 
nothing but Ribaldry, Profanation, Blaſphemy, 


all Licence of Offence to God and Man, is prac- 


tiſed. He confeſſes a great part of this Charge 


is over-true, and is ſorry he dares not deny it. 
But then he hopes all are not embark'd in this 
For my part (ſays 
he) I can, and from a moſt clear Conſcience af- 


bold Adventure for Hell. 


firm, that I have ever trembled to think to- 


wards the leaſt Profaneneſs, and loath'd the Uſe 
of ſuch foul and unwaſh'd Bawdry, as is now 


made the Food of the Scene. The Encreaſe 


of which Luſt in Liberty, what learned or libe- 


ral Soul does not abhor? In whole Enterludes 
nothing but the Filth of the Time is utter'd 
with Brothelry able to violate the Ear of a Pa- 
gan, and Blaſphemy, to turn the Blood of a 
Chriſtian to Water. He continues, that the In- 
ſolence of theſe Men had brought the My/es into 


Diſgrace, and made Poetry the loweſt Scorn of 
the Age. He appeals to his Patrons the Univer- 


e * ities, that his Labour has been heretofore, and 


» 
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moſtly in this his lateſt Work, to reduce not 


only the ancient Forms, but Manners of the 
* dcene, the Innocence and the Doctrine, which is 
ine. 


H 4 
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« this Play, the Goings out (or Concluſions) d 
* whoſe Comedies, were not always joyful, bur of: 
* times the Bawds, the Slaves, the Rivals, ye 


tate Juſtice, and inſtruct to Life, '&c.? Say yo 


Lib. 4. de 
Morib. 
cap. 1 4. 


perform exactly muſt keep within the Charactet 
of Virtue, and Breeding. He goes on, and tell 
„ us that the old Comedians entertain'd the Au: 
dience with Smut, but the modern ones avoidel 


„ gentile than the other. That in his Opinion 
der the Diſcipline of Law; that he who is riddet 


„ by his Feſts, and minds nothing but the Buſineſ 
of Laughing, is himſelf ridiculous. And that! 


Mr. Dryden affirms, the Chief End of Comedy. Thi 
Teſtimony is ſo very full and clear, that it needs no 
_ explaining, nor any Enforcement from Reaſoning 
and Conſequence, VVV 


unlimited Prerogative upon the Stage, I ſhall add 
Now this great Man „calls thoſe Buffoons, and Im. 
« pertinents, who rally without any Regard to Pe- 


“ {ons or Things, to Decency, or good Manners 
That there is a great Difference between Ribal 


fame Author affirms, That ſcandalous: Satisfac. 


AI, Viewsf, ce 
te the Principal End of Poeſy, to inform Men in the 
5 beſt Reaſon of Living.” Laſtly he adds, « Thy 
« he has imitated the Conduct of the Ancients i 


te and the Mafters are multed, and fitly, it bein 
<< the Office of a Comic Poet (mark that!) to imi. 


ſo! Why then, if Ben Johnſon knew any thing il 
the Matter, Divertiſement and Laughing is not, a 


&. ; | — 5 
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And becauſe Laughing and Pleaſure has ſuch ai 


Citation or two from Ari/totle concerning this Matter, 


e dry, and handſom Rallying. He that would 


« that Liberty, and grew more reſery'd. This 
latter way he ſays was much more proper and 


Rallying, no leſs than Railing, ought to be ut 


Man of Education and Senſe, is ſo far from go 
ing theſe Lengths, that he won't ſo much as en 
* dure the hearing ſome ſort of Buffoonry.- 

And as to the Point of Delight in genera], tit 


K tions 
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ons are not properly Pleaſures. Tis only Di- 
ſtemper, and falſe Appetite which makes them 

0 palatable. And a Man that is ſick ſeldom has 
his Taſte true. Beſides, ſuppoſing we throw 
Capacity out of the Queſtion, and make Ex- 
periment and Senſation the Judge: Granting 
this, we ought not to chop at every Bait, nor 
fly out at every thing that ſtrikes the Fancy. 
The mere Agreeableneſs muſt not overbear us, 
without diſtinguiſhing upon the Quality, and 
the Means. Pleaſure, how charming ſo ever, 
WE muſt not be fetch'd out of Vice. An Eſtate is a 
pretty thing, but if we purchaſe by Falſhood, 
and Knavery, we pay too much for't. Some | 

F Pleaſures are childiſh, and others abominable; p, Ar- 

and upon the whole, Pleaſure, abſolutely ſpeak- Lib. ro. 
ing, is no good Thing.” And ſo much for the p. 2. 
iloſopher. And becauſe Ribaldry is uſed for 
ort, a Paſſage or two from Quintilian may not 
unſeaſonable. This Orator does not only con- 
mn the groſſer Inſtances, but cuts off all the 
uble-Eutendre's at a Blow. He comes up to the 
gularity of Thought, and tells us, “ That the / iat. 
Meaning, as well as the Words of Diſcourſe muſt 73. 6. 
be unſullied.“ And in the ſame Chapter he adds cap. 3. 
t, A Man of Probity has always a Reſerve in 
his Freedoms, and converſes within the Rules 
of Modeſty, and Character: And that Mirth at 
the Expence of Virtue, is an Over-purchaſe,” 
mum enim riſus pretium eſt, ſi probitatis impen 1io 
Bhs. „C Rs 
hus we ſee how theſe great Maſters qualify Di- 
lion, and tie it up to Proviſoes and Conditions. 
leed to make Delight the main Buſineſs of Co- 
90, h is an unreaſonable and dangerous Principle, 
ns the Way to all Licentiouſneſs, and confounds 
Diſtin&tion between Mirth and Madneſs. For 
Dverſion is the Chief End, it muſt be had at any 

e. No ſerviceable Expedient muſt be refuge: , 


A ſhort View of, &c. 


tho? never ſo ſcandalous. And thus the worſt Thi 
are ſaid, and the beſt abuſed; Religion is inſult 
and the moſt ſerious Matters turn'd into Ridiey 


As if the blind Side of an Audience ought to 1 


careſs'd, and their Folly and Atheiſm entertain 
in the firſt Place. Les, if the Palate is pleag, 
matter though the Body 1s poyſon'd! For can 
die of an eaſier Diſeaſe than Diverſion? But Ry 


lery apart, certainly Mirth and Laughing wih 


Reſpect to the Cauſe, are not ſuch ſupream $a 
factions! A Man has ſometimes Pleaſure in lo 

his Wits. Frenſy, and P. /in, will ſhake t 

Lungs, and brighten the Face; and yer I ſupp 
they : are nor much to be coveted. However n 
we know the Reaſon of the Profaneneſs, and 0 
ſcenity of the Stage, of their helliſh curſing, a 


ſwearing, and in ſhort of their great Induſtry tom 


God and Goodneſs contemptible: *Tis all tol 
tisfy the Company, and make People laugh. 
moſt admirable Juſtification: What can be mo 
engaging to an Audience, than to ſee a Poet thu 
, theiſtically brave? To ſee him charge up to the 
non's Mouth, and defy the Vengeance of Hen 
to ſerve them? Beſides, there may be ſomewhi 
Convenience in the Caſe. To fetch Diverſion 
of Innocence is no ſuch eafy matter. There's! 
ſucceeding it may be in this Method, without S 
and Drudging. Clean Wit, inoffenſive Hume 
and handſome Contrivance, require Time 4 
Thought. And who would be at this Exper 
when the Purchaſe is ſo cheap another way? 
poſſible a Poet may not always have Senſe enou 
by him for ſuch an Occaſion, And ſince we! 


upon Suppoſals, it may be the Audience is not to 


gain'd without ſtraining a Point, and giving 4 Lo 
to Conſcience: And when People are ſick, are ti 
not to be humour'd? In fine, we muſt not make the 
laugh, right or wrong, for Delight is the chief 
of Comedy. Delight! he ſhould have ſaid Velen 
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es the Engliſh of the Word, and the Conſe- 
nce of the Practice. But the original Deſign of 
nelly was otherwiſe: And granting it was not ſo, 
I then? If the Ends of Things were naught, 
y muſt be mended. Milchief is the chief End of 
lice, would it be then a Blemiſh in ill Nature to 
nge Temper, and relent into Goodneſs? The 
ef Lad of a Madman it may be is to fire a Houſe, 
Ig we not therefore bind him in his Bed? To 
clude. If Delight without Reſtraint, or Diſtinc- 
n, without Conſcience or Shame, is the ſupream 
of Comedy, twere well if we had leſs ont. Ar- 
rary Pleaſure is more dangerous than arbitrary 
wer, Nothing is more brutal than to be aban- 
nd to Appetite; and nothing more wretched 
n to ſerve in ſuch a Deſign. The Mock- Aſtrolo- 
to clear himſelf of this Imputation, is glad to 
e up his Principle at laſt; leſt any Man fhould 
ik (fays he) that I write this to make Libertiniſiu 
fable, or that I cared not to debaſe the End, and 
[i1:ticn of Comedy. (It ſeems then Delight is not 
chief End.) I muſt farther declare that we make 
vicious Perſons bappy, but only as Heaven makes 
nes ſo, &c. If this will hold all's well. But 
aven does not forgive without Repentance; let 
ice then what Satisfaction he requires from his 
d-Blcod, and what Diſcipline he puts him under. 
hy, he helps him to his Miſtreſs, he marries him 
2 Lady of Birth and Fortune. And now do you 
nk he has not made him an Example, and pu- 
Yd him to ſome Purpoſe! Theſe are frightful 
erities ! Who would be vicious when ſuch Ter- 
s hang over his Head? And does Heaven make 
ers happy upon theſe Conditions? Sure ſome 
ople have a good Opinion of Vice, or a very ill 
of Marriage, otherwiſe they would have char- 
1 the Penance a little more. But J have no- 
g farther with the Mock- Aſt reloger. 


And 
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Peoetical and Moral, is their making Women, 
Women of Quality talk ſmuttily. This I h 
prov'd upon them already, and could cite m 
more Places to the ſame Purpoſe were it ne 


Examples of Decency, Judgment, and Probabil 
Don Sebaſtian will help us in ſome meaſure. H 


Manners in the Language of Poetry, is a Proprig 
of Actions and Perſons. To ſucceed in this By 
neſs, there muſt always be a Regard had to A 
Sex, and Condition; and nothing put into! 
Mouths of Perſons which diſagrees with any 
_ theſe Circumſtances. ?Tis not enough to ſa 
witty thing, unleſs it be ſpoken by a likely Peri 
and upon a proper Occaſion, But my Defign y 
lead me to this Subject afterwards, and therefor 
| ſhall ſay no more of it at preſent, hut proceed! 
apply the 8 


-1ary.. 


and jeſts upon his own Religion. He tells the 
Though your Tyrant is a lawful Emperor, yet ji 
lawful Emperor is but a Tyrant, —— That your E. 


N to be Turks, but be has play'd the Turk with y 
And now is not this Man fit to manage the Alcoru 


Tom ſhould have had this Speech by right: But! 


Peet had a farther Deſign, and any thing is go 
enough for a Mufti 


of it: And Alneida, out of her Princely Model 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
And now for the Concluſion of a Chapter, I 


give ſome Inſtances of the Manners of the gig 
and that with reſpect to Poetry, and Ceremy 


One Inſtance of Impropriety in Manners bi 


But I ſhall go on, and give the Reader ſome oth 


the Mufii makes a fooliſh Speech to the Rabb! 


peror is a Tyrant is moſt manifeſt, for you were bo 


and to be ſet up for an Oracle of State? Can 


. Sebaſtian, after all the Violence of his Rept 
tance, his graſping at Self-Murder, and: Reſdl 
tions for the Cell, is ſtrangely pleas'd with the 
membrance of his Inceſt, and wiſhes the Repetii 
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| ſingular Compunction, is of the ſame Mind. 


hp bocles don't repent at this rate. No; the Hor- 
of the firſt Diſcovery continues upon their Spi- 
They never relapſe into any Fits of Intempe- 
ce, nor entertain themſelves with a lewd Me- 
ry. This ſort of Behaviour is not only more in- 
ctive but more natural too. It being very un- 
ly one ſhould wiſh the repeating a Crime, when 
was almoſt diſtracted at the Thoughts on't, at 
Thoughts on't, tho? *twas committed under all 
Circumſtances of Excuſe, Now when Tgno- 
ce and mere Miſtake are ſo very diſquieting, 
very ſtrange if a Man ſhould plague his Mind 
h Aggravations of Knowledge; to carry Aver- 
dn, and Deſire, in their full Strength upon the 
ne Object; to fly and purſue with ſo much Eager- p. 32. 
6 1s Jomewnar . nn 
fwe ſtep to the Spaniſh Fryar he will afford us a 
ght worth the obſerving. Tis part of the Ad- 
eſſes of Torriſmond to Leonora. 
0u are ſo Beautiful, 
wondrous Fair, you juſtify Rebellion 
if that faultleſs Face could make no Sin, 
t Heaven by looking on it muſt forgive. 


Theſe are ſtrange Complements ! Torriſmond calls 
Queen Rebel to her Head, when he was both 
General and her Lover. This is powerful Rhe- 
ick to court a Queen with! Enough one wodd 
nk to have made the Affair deſperate. But he 
8a Remedy at hand. The Poets Noſtrum of Pro- 
eneſs cures all. He does as good as tell her, ſhe 
y fin as much as ſhe has a mind to. Her Face 
a Protection to her Conſcience. For Heaven is 
der a Neceſſity to forgive a handſome Woman. 
dfay, all this ought to be paſs'd over in Jorriſnond 
the Score of his Paſſion, is to make the Ex- 
e more ſcandalous than the Fault, if * 
Suc 


is is ſomewhat ſurpriſing ! ¶ÆAdipus and Focaſta p 129. 
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p. 52, 


| Spaniſh 
tied 
36. 


p. 70. 


P. Gr. 


Spark would be married to another, calls out 
ſently for a Chaos. She is for pulling the W. 


humane Nature otherwiſe than it ſhould ha 
r 


The Fabrick of this Globle, and make a Chaos, 


Inſtead of a Chaos, trip'd off, and kept her Ft 
to her ſelf, the Woman had been much wiſer. 4 

ſince we have ſhewn our Skill in vaulting on 
 High-Ropes, a 7: . on the Hay may not 
amiſs for Variety. 


: Houble meaning of a Word. 


on ſome ſuch Fewiſh Name. Here you have a g 
Officer ſpoil'd for a miſerable Jeſt. And yet al 
„ All, This Sancho, though he can” t pronounce Her 
| knows what tis to be. Laconick, which is ſomen 
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A ſhort View of, &c. 


Such Raptures are fit only for Bed/am, or a p. 
which I ſhan't name. Love Triumphant will fur 
another Rant not altogether inconſiderable. H 
Celadea a Maiden Lady when ſhe was afraid 


about her Ears, tumbling all the Elements lo 
ther, and expoſtulates with Heaven for mil, 


Great Nature break thy Chai that links together 


Like that within my Soul. 
Now to my Fancy, if he had call'd for a Ci 


3 then for a Jeſt or two. : Don Gomes ſhalll 
And here he'll give us a Gingle upon! 


I think, ſays Dominick the Fin it 0 my q 
Angel that ſent me hither ſo opportunely. Gomes 
ſpects him brib'd for no creditable Buſincl 
Anſwers. 

Gom. Ay, wheſe good Angels ſent you bither, 
you know beſt, Father. 

"ST heſe Spaniards will entertain us with mor: 
this fine Raillery. Colonel Sancho in Love Tri 
Pbant has a great Stroak at it. He ſays his Bride! 
linda is no more Dalinda, but Dalilab the Phil 
'This Colonel, as great a Soldier as he 1s, 1s q 
puzzled at a Heraid. He 7hiks they call him Her 
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e out of his way. Thraſo in Terence was a Man Eunuch. 
he ſame Size in Senſe, but for all that he does 
quibble. Abanact, Captain of the Guards, is King Arti 
ch about as witty as Sancho. It ſeems Emmeline, p. 2. 
refs to the Duke of Corneal, was blind. Albanaftt . 
es the Riſe of his T hought from hence, and ob- 
es that as blind as ſhe 1 is, Coſwald would have no 
Bai gain of her. Carlos tells Sancho he is ſure eue Tri- 
is Miſtreſs, and has no more to do but to take out um. p. 26. 
cence, 
cho replies, Indeed I have ber 3 for . 
„eis ſomewhat angry at this Gingle, and cries, 

at quibbling too in your Proſperity? Adverſity it 
ms is the only time for punning. Truly I think 
too. For 'tis a Sign a Man is much diſtreſs'd, 
en he flies to ſuch an Expedient. However, 
[os needed not to have been ſo touchy: For he 
ſtoop as low himſelf upon occaſion. We muſt 
pw then that Sancho had made himſelf a hunch'd 
k, to counterfeit the Conde Alonzo. The two 
onels being in the ſame Diſguiſe, were juſtupon 
Edge of a Quarrel, After ſome Preliminaries | in 
ling, Sancho cries, Don't Frovoke me; 1 am maj 
ouſly bent. 
arlos replies, Nay you are Bent 1 in Con- 
uce, but 1 have a Bent Fiſt for Boxing. Here you 
e a Brace of Quibbles ſtarted in a Line and a 
And which is worſt of all, they come from 
los, from a Character of Senſe; and therefore tF e 
t, not the Soldier, muſt anſwer for them. 
hall now give the Reader a few Inſtances of the 
tſhip of the Stage, and how decently they treat 
Women, and Quality of both Sexes. The Wo— 
who are ſecure from Affronts by Cuſtom, and 
ſe a Privilege for Reſpe&, are ſometimes but 
plily ſaluted by theſe Men of Addreſs. And to 
the Defence, this Coarſeneſs does not always 
he from Clowns, and Women-haters, but from 
/ons of Figure, neither ſingular nor ill bred. ou 
Which 
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Pi. 47. 


his Ribs; I believe ſometimes it lies higher. Wi 
the Philoſophy, the Religion, and the Cerema 


dip. 3 


at the ſame time is violently in Love with Eur 
This upon the Matter, is juft as natural as 'ti 
vil. It any one would underſtand what the Cur/ 


Old Batch. 
b. 4t. 


p. 35. 
der in the Country Wife, is adviſed to avoid Ii 


„ 


Don Se⸗ 
baſt. p. 5. 


out Diſtinction, and ſtrikes at the whole Sex. 
Fryar. 


O Virtue ] Virtue ! What art thou become; 


Heaven took him ſleeping when he made her too, 


Women had need lay 1 
times. 


they have to truſt to. 
Senſe in this Play, talks much at the ſame R 
Belinda would know of him where be Sol that ei 
lent Talent of Railing? 


more, Pl. frequent em; you may ſee by Marriage, 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
which is ſtill worſe, The Satyr falls on blindly yy 


Enter Raymond, a ene in the Val 


That Men ſhould leave thee for that Toy a WWomas, 
Made from the Droſs and Refuſe of a Man ? 


Had Man been waking he had nere conſented. 
1 did not know before that a Man's Droſs lay 


of theſe Lines, are too tender to be touched. Cr 
a Prince in FE dipus, rails in general at the Sex, 1 


all tender hearted Women is, Belmour will inform h 
What is it then? 'Tis the Pox. If this be true, 
in a Stock of ill Nature! 
It ſeems *tis their only Preſervative, 
guards their Virtue, and their Health, and is 
Sharper, another Man 


Sharp. Madam, the Talent was Joys With me 
1 confeſs I have taken Care to improve it to qualif) 
the Society of Ladies. Horner, a topping Gb 


and hate them as they do him, He anſwers; 
Becauſe I do hate them, and would hate them 


thing makes a Man hate a Woman more than bet 
tant Converſation. There is ſtill ſomething m 
coarſe upon the Sex ſpoken by Dorax, but it | 
privileged Expreſſion; and as ſuch I muſt leave 
The Relapſe mends the Contrivance of the * 


Immorality encouragd. 1 
fines upon the Manner, and to make the Diſ- 
durſe the more probable, obliges the Ladies to a- 
Ie themſelves. And becauſe I ſhould be loath 
\ tire the Reader, Berintbia ſhall cloſe the Argu- 
ent, This Lady having undertook the Employ- 
ent of a Procure/ſs, makes this Remark upon it 
J „ 3 
| Berinth. So here is fne Work! Bus there was no 
piding i. Beſides, I begin to fancy there may 
as much Pleaſure in carrying on another Boay's In- 
iztte, as ones own, This is at leaſt certain; it ex- 
% almoſt all the entertaining Faculties of e Mo- 
am For there is Employment for Hypocriſy, In- 
lian, Deceit, Flattery, Miſchief, and Lying. 
| Let us now ſee what Quarter the Sage gives to 0 
ality, And here we ſhall find them extreamly 'F 
ree and Familiar. They dreſs up the Lords in Doutle [| 
ick-Names, and expoſe them in Characters of Dealer. 
ontempt. Lord Froth is explain'd a Solemn Cox- *, arg uf 
mb, and Lord Rake, and Lord Foplington give Relapſt. 1 
du their Talent in their Title. Lord Plauſible in provokds | 
e Plain Dealer acts a ridiculous Part, but is with Wife. 
| very civil. He tells Manly he never attempted 
abuſe any Perſon, The other anſwers; What you p. 4. 
ere afraid? Manly goes on and declares he world 
i a Raſcal by no other Title, tho“ his Father had 
him a Duke's, That is, he would call a Duke p. 2. 
WI Raſcal. This I confeſs is very much Plain Deal- 
g. Such Freedoms would appear but odly in 
te, eſpecially without Provocation. I muſt n 
e Poet to be an Author of good Senſe; but un- 
er favour, theſe Jeſts, if we may call them ſo, are 
mewhat high ſeaſon'd, the Humour ſeems over- 
rand, and the Character puſh'U” tos far, To 
roceed, Muſtapha was ſelling Don Alverez for a : 
ye. The Merchant aſks what Virtues he has, D Seba ft. | 
uapha replies, Virtues quoth ah! He is of a great "Ry: 7 REN at 
amy and Rich, what other Virtues wouldſt thou 
We in a Nobleman ? Don Carlos in Love Trium- 
” P phant . 


114 A ſhort View of, &c. 
Ppbant ſtands for a Gentleman, and a Man of Sen; ih 
and out-throws Muſtapba a Bar's length. He tel; 
p. 17. us Nature has given Sancho an empty Noddle, | 
Fortune in revenge has fill d his Pockets : Jul 
Lord's Eſtate in Land and Wit. This is a hand 
Complement to the Nobility! And my Lord S 
bury had no doubt of it a good Bargain of i! 
Don Quix. Dedication. Tereſa's general Deſcription of a Co 
Part II. teſs is conſiderable in its Kind: But only 'tis in 
#-37- Condition to appear. In the Relapſe, Sir Tum 
wuho had miſtaken Young Faſhion for Lord f 
ton, was afterwards undeceiv'd; and, before ti 
Surprize was quite over, puts the Queſtion, /; 
then poſſible that this ſhould be the true Lord Fog 
lington at laſt? The Nobleman removes the Sci 
ple with great Civility and Diſcretion ! Lord Foy 
Why what do you ſee in bis Face to make you du. 
of it ? Sir, without preſuming to have an extraordinf 
ry Opinion of my Figure, give me leave to tell v 
ti you had ſeen as many Lords as I have done, u 
| Relapſe, would not think it impoſſible a Perſon of a worſe Ti 
7. 84. than mine might be a Modern Man of Quality. 
Pm ſorry to hear Modern Quality degenerates| 
much. But by the way, theſe Liberties are alt 
#.24 gether new; they are unpractiſed by the Lat 
; Comedians, and by the Engliſh too till very late 
Lombre às the Plain Dealer obſerves. And as for Mol: 
de Moliere in France, he pretends to fly his Satyr no hight 
than a Marquis. „ 
And has our Stage a particular Privilege? 
their Charter enlarg'd, and are they on the fa 
Foot of Freedom with the Slaves in the Saturi 
lia? Muſt all Men be handled alike ? Muſt the 
Roughneſs be needs play*'d upon Title? And ci 
they laſh the Vice without pointing upon the W 
Eſay Pra. Iity? If, as Mr. Dryden rightly defines it, a # 
Poet. P. 5. ought to be a juſt Image of Humane Nature; Wi 
are not the Decencies of Life, and the Reſpectsl 
Converſation obſery*d? Why muſt the 2 
„ 5 5 Count 


Clergy abuſed by the Stage. 115 
i Countries be croſs'd upon, and the Regards of 
Honour overlook'd? What Neceflity is there to 
Fick the Coronets about the Sage, and to make 
E Van a Lord, only in order to make him a 
ECoxcomb. I hope the Poer's don't intend to re- 
ive the old Project of Levelling, and Vote down 
De Houſe of Peers. In earneſt, the Play-bouſe is 
En admirable School of Behaviour. This is their 
ny of managing Ceremony, diſtinguiſhing De- 
Pree, and entertaining the Boxes! But J ſhall leave 
lem at preſent to the Enjoyment of their Talent, 
Ind proceed to another Argument. 


7 Remarks ke TORY King Arthur, 
Don Quixote, and the Relaple. 


SECTION 1. 


HE following Plays; excepting the laſt, will 
L fall under the fame Heads of Commendation 
FIth the former. However, ſince the Poets have 
ere been prodigal in their Expence, and dreſod 
hemſelves with more Curioſity than ordinary, they 
leſerve a proportionable Regard, So much Fi- 
cry muſt not be crowded. I ſhall therefore make 
|bow-Room for their Figure, and allow them the 
ompaſs of a diſtin& Chapter, 

To begin with Ampbitryon. In this Play Mr. Dry- 
len repreſents Jupiter 8 00 the e of the it 
upream Being: He furniſhes him with Omnipo- Amphit: . 
ence, ma akes him the Creator of Nature, and the p. 1, 2, 33ñũꝛ )œe 
\rbiter of Fate, puts all the Functions of Provi- 8, 9. 
ence in his Hand, and deſcribes him with the 

laeſty of the true God. And when he has put 
im in this glorious Equipage, he brings him 2 
2 or 
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. A ſhort View of, &c. 

or Diverſion, He makes him expreſs himſeſ 
in the moſt intemperate Raptures: He is willing 
to renounce his Heaven for his Brutality, and em. 
ploy a whole Eternity in Lewdneſs. He draws hi 
bebauch at its full length, with all the Art, and 
Heightings, and Foulneſs of Idea imaginable. Thi 
Jupiter is not contented with his ſucceſs againk 
Amphitryon, unleſs he brings Alcmena into the Con- 
federacy, and makes her a Party ex poſt Fatto, Hs 
would not have her think of her Huſband, but he 
Lover, that is, her Whoremaſter. *Tis not the Sue 
ceſs, but the Manner of gaining it which is all i 
all. *Tis the Vice which is the charming Circun- 
ſtance. Innocence and Regularity are dangeron 
Companions, they ſpoil Satisfaction, and make e 
very Thing inſipid! Unleſs People take Care t 
diſcharge their Virtue, and clear off their Con 
___ eſetence, their Senſes will yaniſh immediately! Fo 
18. Fupiter, ſays he, would owe nothing to a Nan: 

dull as Huſband. And in the next Page. 


That very Name of Wife and 8 ave, 
J poiſon to the deareſt Sweets of Love; 


I Would give the Reader ſome more of thel: 
fine Sentences, but that they are too much out 0 
Order to appear. The Truth is, our Stage-Pu 
ſeem to fence againſt Cenſure by the Excels 
Lewdneſs; And to make the overgrown Size of! 
Crime a Ground for Impunity. As if a Malefato 
ſhould project his Eſcape by appearing too ſcat 

_ dalous for publick Tryal. However, this is thi 
Armour of Proof, this is the Strength they ft 
treat to. They are fortified in Smut, and almd 
impregnable in Stench, ſo that where they deſeri 

moſt, there's no coming at them. To proceed. 
deſire to know what Authority Mr. Dryden has i 
this extraordinary Repreſentation ? His origin 
Plautus is no Precedent. Indeed Plautus is the on 
bold Heathen that ever made Jupiter tread ü 
| W ws” 


Remarks on AMPHITRYON. 


Stage But then he ſtops far Short of the Liber- 
Pes of the Engliſh Amphitryon, Fupiter at Rome and 
ondon have the ſame unaccountable Deſign ; but 
the Methods of Purſuit are very different. The 
rt, does not ſolicit in ſcandalous Language, nor 
| Jouriſh upon his Lewdneſs, nor endeavour to ſet 
t up for the Faſhion. Plautus had ſome regard 
o the Height of the Character, and the Opinion 
pf his Country, and the Reſtraints of Modeſty. 
he Sellies of Ariſtophanes do not come up to the 
aſe; and if they did, I have cut off the Succours 

from that Quarter already. Terence's Cherea is the Eunuch, 
ext bold Man: However, here the Fable of Ju- 
ler and Danae are juſt glanced at, and the Ex- 
preſſion is clean; and he that tells the Story a 
oung Libertine. Theſe are all Circumſtances of 
xtenuation, and give quite another Complexion to 
he Thing. As for the Greek Tragedians and Se- 
:ca, there's no Preſcription can be drawn from 
hem. They mentjon Fupiter in Terms of Mag- 
licence and Reſpect, and make his Actions, and 
is Nature of a Piece. But it may be the celebra- 
ed Homer and Virgil may give Mr. Dryden ſome 
Pountenance. , Not at all, YirgiPs Fupiter is al- 
vays great and ſolemn, and keeps up the Port of 
Deity. 'Tis true, Homer does not guard the J- 
ca with that Exactneſs, but then he never ſinks 
he Character into Obſcenity. The moſt excep- 
jonable Paſſage is that where Jupiter relates his 
ove Adventures to Juno. Here this pretended 
Veity is charm'd with Yenuss Girdle, is in the 
eight of his Courtſhip, and under the Aſcen- 
ant of his Paſſion. This *tis confeſs'd was a ſlip- 
ery Place, and yet the Poet makes a ſhift to 
ep his Feet. His Jupiter is little, but not nau- 
ous; the Story, tho* improper, will bear the 
ling, and look Converſation in the Face. How- 
er, theſe Freedoms of Homer were counted into- 
rable : 1 ſhall not inſiſt on the Cenſures of Juſtiu 
& | 4 Marty's 
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Martyr, or Clemens Alexandrinus: Even the Hes 

then could not endure them. The Poets are las. 

ed by Plato upon this Score; for planting Vice i 

_ Heaven, and making their Gods infectious. | 
Euſeb.pre- Mr. Dryden anſwers that Jupiter can do us ng 
” per. E- harm, he is known to be an Idol of lewd Memon, 
| als. and therefore his Example can have no Force: 
f Under Favour this is a Miſtake: For won't Pitch 
1 daub when a dirty Hand throws it; or can't: 
Toad ſpit Poiſon becauſe ſhe's ugly? Ribaldry i 
dangerous under any Circumſtances of Repreler 
tation. And as Menander and St. Paul expreſs 15 
Evil Communications corrupt good Manners. I mei. 
is tion them both, becauſe if the Apoſtle ſhould be 
| diſliked, the Comedian may pats. But after al, 


Mr. Dryden has not ſo much as a Heathen Prece 

dent for his Singularities. What then made hin 

fall into them? Was it the Decency of the Thing 
| and the Propriety of Chara#ter and Behaviour 
| By no means. For as I have obſerv'd before, Ns 
ture and Operations ought to be proportion'd, and 
Behaviour ſuited to the Dignity of Being. I. 

draw a Monkey in Royal Robes, and a Prince 1 
Antick, would be Farce upon Colours, entertain 

like a Monſter, and pleaſe only upon the Scored 

_ Deformity. Why then does Mr. Dryden croſs upot 
Nature and Authority, and go off as he confelle| 

from the Plan of Plautus and Meliere? Tho' bj 

the Way, the Engliſh Amphitryon has borrow' 
moſt ah the libertine Thoughts of Meliere, and in 
prov'd them. But to the former Queſtion. WI 

muſt the beaten Road be left? He tells us, Thi 

2p. Ped. the Difference of our Stage from the Roman and 
French did ſo require it. That is, our Stage mul 

1 be much more licentious. For you are to obſerve 
that Mr. Dryden and his Fraternity have help'd i 
i debauch the Tow, and poifon their Pleaſures 
[| 5 an unuſual Degree: And therefore the Diet mu 
be dreſod to the Palate of the Company. And jy 
3 . 
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Whey are made Scepticks, they muſt be entertain'd 
Jauch. That the Engliſh Amphitryonu was con- 
@ 7d with this View is too plain to be better in- 
Lerpreted. To what Purpoſe elſe does Jupiter ap- 
Pear in the Shape of Jehova? Why are the in- 
Fommunicable Attributes burleſqu'd, and Omnipo- 


Kan ſuch horrible Stuff as this ſerve, unleſs to ex- 
Poſe the Notion, and extinguiſh the Belief of a 
Deity? The Perfections of God are himſelf, To 
F&idicule his Atttibutes and his Being, are but two 
Words for the ſame Thing. Theſe Attributes are 
peſtow'd on Jupiter with great Prodigality, and 


to ſcreen the Blaſphemy. Nothing but Mr. Dry- 
Len's Abſalom and Achitophel can outdo this. Here, 


true Religion, and the right Object of Worſhip. 
lies open without Colour or Evaſion. Here are 


Atheiſtick Raillery muſt point upon the true God. 
In the Beginning we are told, that Ab/alom was 


Scutcheon, and a Blemiſh upon his Birth. The Poet 


405 


Fence apply'd to Acts of Infamy? To what End 


fterwards execrably outragd, The Caſe being 
hus, the Cover of an Idol is too thin a Pretence 


1 confeſs, the Motion of his Pen 1s bolder, and the 
Strokes more black'd. Here we have Blaſphemy 
on the Top of the Letter, without any Trouble 
lof Inference or Conſtruction. This Poem runs all 
upon Scripture Names, upon Suppoſitions of the 


Here Profaneneſs is ſhut out from Defence, and 


no Pagan Divinities in the Scheme, ſo that all the 


David's natural Son: So then there's a Blot in his 


an make admirable Uſe of this Remark preſent- 
1 ly! This Abſalom it ſeems was very extraordinary 
in bis Perſon and Performances. Mr. Dryden does 


not certainly know how this came abour, and there- 
fore enquires of himſelf in the firſt Place, 


Whether inſpired with a diviner Luſt, 
His Father got him TEES, 


This is down right Defiance of the living God! 


P. 1. 


| . — 


Pardon too. I can't forbear ſaying, that the nei 


than a Deity. They rail againſt the Gods, ani 


ribly Smutty and Profane. And all this Miſbe 
the Sublimity of his Character. Had he run Rig 
in the Diſguiſe of %, the Diſcourſe and the Pe: 


ſon had been better adjuſted, and the Extrav 
gance more pardonable. But here the Decorun 


RA ain obſerves, without Decorum there can b: 


and Thoughts 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
Here you have the very Eſſence and Spirit af BY 
phemy, and the Holy Ghoſt brought in upon th 
moſt hideous Occaſion. . I queſtion whether th 
Torments and Deſpair of the Damn'd dare ven 
ture at ſuch Flights as theſe. They are beyon 
Deſcription, I pray God they may not be beyoy| 


bad Thing to the Writing theſe Impiéties, is t 
ſuffer them. To return to Amp utryon. Pha, 
and Mercury have Manners aſſign'd very difagre 
able to their Condition. The latter abating Pi. 
priety of Language, talks more like a Matern 


call Mars and Vulcan the two Fools of Heaven, My: 
eury is pert upon his Father Jupiter, makes Jeb 
upon his Pleaſures, and his Greatneſs, and is hor 


haviour comes from him in his own Shape, and 


is quite loſt. | To fee the mmortals play ſuch Gam 
bols, and the biggeit Beings do the leaſt Actions 
is ſtrangely unnatural. An Emperor in the Gr: 
maces of an Ape, or the Diverſions of a Kitten 
would not be half ridiculous. Now as Monſien 


no Probability, nor without Probability any trut 
Beauty. Nature muſt be minded, otherwiſe Thing 
will look forced, tawdry and chimerical. Mr. Dr; 
gen diſcourſes very handſomely on this Occaſion i 
his Preface to Abion and Albanius. He informs u, 
That Wit has been truly deſiu'd a Propriety of Ward 
That Propriety of Thought #5 l 
Fancy which ai iſos naturally frem the Subjeft. Wh 
then without Doubt, the Quality of Character 
ſhould be taken Care of, and great Perſons app.! 


like chemſelves. Yes, yes, all this is e 0 
ph 
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Pylication, and Mr. Dryden comes ſtill nearer to 
' preſent Caſe. He ls us, that Propriety is 
e obſerved, even in Machines; and that the Gods 
al to manage their peculiar Provinces. He In- 
nces in ſome of their reſpective Employments; 
t don't find that any of them were to talk 
dy. No, he plainly ſuppoſes to the contra- 
| For as he goes on, If they were lo ſpeak upon 
Sage, it Word follow of Neceſſity that the Ex- 
ors ſhould be Lofty, Figurative, hd Majeſtical. 
Iſeems then their Behaviour ſhould be agreeable 


ſerv'd in the Machines of Amphitryon? As I take 
Obſcenity has not the Air of Majeſty, nor any 
lance with the Sublime. And as for the Figu— 


The Smut ſhines clear and ſtrong through 


dve thoſe of Decency. And when this happens, 
Rule muſt rather be treſpaſyd on, than a Beauty 


25, where he breaks the Unity of Time, to de- 
ibe the Beauty of a Famine. Now Beauty is an 
itrary Advantage, and depends upon Cuſtom 


ons are the handſomeſt; 'tis to theſe African 


ur, and ſtrikes their Imagination luckily enough. 


their Greatneſs. Why then are not theſe Rules 


Metaphor and 1s no better {creen'd than the 
by a Glaſs-Window. To ute Mercury thus ill, 
| make the God of Eloquence ſpeak ſo unlike ? 
ſelf, is ſomewhat ſtrange! But tho? the An- 
ts knew nothing of it, there are Conſiderations | 


ticks that Mr. Dryden ſeems to make his Ap- 
il. And without doubt he beſpeaks their Fa- 
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| de Part, *tis generally of the ſame Cut with the 


out. Tis Mr. Dryden's Opinion in his Clec- pref. 


Fancy. With ſome People the blackeſt Com- 


r to lodge Divinity and Scandal together, to 


ke the Gods throw Stars like Snow-balls' at one 


ther, but eſpecially to court in Smut, and rally 
en al phemy, i is moſt admirably entertaining ! This 
„uch better than all the Niceties of Decorum. 
s handſomely contriv'd to ſlur the Notion of a 

ſupe- 
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the Performance, and ſolicit for the Poel's Re 


Kindneſs to thoſe Places, are the principal Rt 
ſons of their coming. However, he might ha 
| farther Deſign in his Head, and that is, to bn 
. Thebes to London, and to ſhew the Antiquity 


-- 70. 


Troil. and held three thouſand Years ago. Thus Shake, 


_ Creſſid. 


-:.- The Hiſt, 
/ Sir John 


| Old- C aſtle 


may gueſs what ſort of Mortals we are likeh 


= 
ry 


King Ar- 


Genii and Angels, Cupids, Syrens and Devils; 
aus and St. George, Pan and the Parſon, the 


may not be amiſs to enquire why the Gods; 
brought into the Syiritual Conrt. Now I ſupy 


two. Now here is a ſtrange jumble and hol 


of Heatheniſm, and the Hell of Revelation; 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
ſuperior Nature, to diſarm the Terrors of f 
gion, and make the Court above as romantic 
that of the Fairies. A Libertine when his C 
ſcience is thus reliev'd, and Atheiſm fits ealy uy 
his Spirits, can't help being grateful upon the( 
caſion. Meer Intereſt will oblige him to cry, 


tation! Before I take leave of theſe Macbise, 


the Creditableneſs of the Buſineſs, and the P, 


Doctors Commons, For if you will believe Mr 
ry, this Conference between him and PA 


makes Hector talk about Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, 
calls Sir 7ohn Old Caſtle Proteſtant. I had i 
mention'd this Diſcovery in Chronology, butt 
Mr. Dryden falls upon Ben Fohnſon, for mak 
Cataline give Fire at the Face of a Cloud, b 
P ( 
By the Pattern of theſe pretended Deities 
meet with. Neither are we miſtaken. For I 
dra is bad enough in all Conſcience, but br 
is a meer Original. Indeed when Mr. Dryden mu 
Fupiter, and Fupiter makes the Women, little! 
can be expected. So much for Ampbitryon. 
I ſhall paſs on to King Arthur for a Worl 


potch of Matters, if you mind it. i Here we ll 


of Smut, and then a Jeſt about original Sin. 3 
why are Truth and Fiction, Heatheniſm and / 
EG SS i 
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nity, the moſt ferious and the moſt. trifling 
Sings blended together, and thrown into one 
m of Diverſion? Why 1s all this done, unleſs 
be to ridicule the whole, and make one as in- 
dible as the other? His airy and earthy Spirits 
ourſe of the firſt State of Devils, of their 
4% of their Revolt, their Puniſhment and Im- 
ures. This Mr. Dryden very religiouſly calls a 
ry Way of Writing, which depends only on the Kp. Ded. 
e of Imagination. What then is the Fall of the 
gels a Romance? Has it no Baſis of Truth, 
hing to ſupport it but Strength of Fancy and 
etick Invention? After he had mention'd Hell, 
vils, &c. And given us a Sort of Bible De- 
jption of theſe formidable Things; I'fay after 
had formed his Poem in this Manner, I am 
prized to hear him call it a Fairy Kind of Wri- 
g. Is the Hiſtory of Tophet no better prov'd 
in that of Styx? Is the Lake of Brimſtone and 
t of Phlegethon alike dreadful? And have we as 
ch Reaſon to believe the Torments of Titius 
d Prometheus, as thoſe of the Devils and 
Imn'd? Theſe are lamentable Conſequences | 
d yet I can't well ſee how the Poet can avoid 
m. But ſetting aſide this miſerable Gloſs in 
> Dedication, the Repreſentation it ſelf is ſcanda- 
ly irreligious. To droll upon the Vengeance 
Heaven, and the Miſeries of the Damn'd, is a 
| Inſtance of Chriſtianity ! Thoſe that bring De- 
s upon the Stage, can hardly believe them any 
gere elſe. Beſides, the Effects of ſuch an En- 
tainment muſt needs be admirable! To ſee Hell 
s play'd with is a mighty Refreſhment to a 
d Conſcience, and a byaſgd Underſtanding. It 
artens the young Libertine, and confirms the 
Well-wiſhers to Atheiſm, and makes Vice bold 
d enterpriſing. Such Diverſions ſerve to diſpel 
> Gloom, and guild the Horrors of the Shades 
, and are a Sort of Enſurance againſt Dam- | 
ape natlon. 
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A ſhort View of, &c. 
nation. One would think theſe Poets went uy 
abſolute Certainty, and could demonſtrat 
Scheme of Infidelity. If they could, they 
much better keep the Secret. The divulgig 
tends only to debauch Mankind, and ſhake the 


curities of civil Life. However, if they have hy 


in the other World and find it empty, and un 
habired, and are acquainted with all the Poy 


and Places in being: If they can ſhew the Im 


{tures of Religion, and the Contradictions of < 


mon Belief, they have ſomething to ſay for tha 
ſelves. Have they then infallible Proof and Mat 
matick Evidence for theſe Diſcoveries? No 


had ever the Confidence to ſay this: And ff 


thould, he would be but laugh'd at for his Pol 
No Concluſions can exceed the Evidence of th 
Principles; you may as well build a Caſtle int 
Air, as raiſe a Demonſtration upon a Bottom 


Uncertainty. And is any Man ſo vain as to preie 


to know the Extent of Nature, and the Stretchi 


Poſſibility, and the Force of the Powers inviſibl 
So that notwithſtanding the Boldneſs of this Oy 
there may be ſuch a Place as Hell; and if &, 


Diſcourſe about Devils will be no Fairy vn 
3 For a Fairy way of writing is nothing 


Hiſtory of Hiction; a Subject of imaginary Being 


ſuch as never had any Exiſtence in Time, or! 
ture. And if, as Monſieur Rapin obſerves, Put 
requires a Mixture of Truth and Fable, Mr. ii 
den may make his Advantage, for his Play is mull 
better founded on Reality than he was aware of. i 


It may not be improper to conſider in a We 


or two, what a ſrightful Idea the holy Scriptures gi 
us of Hell. *Tis deſcrib'd by all the Circumſtand 


of Terror, by every Thing dreadful to Senſe, 1 


amazing to Thought. The Place, the Comput 
the Duration, are all Conſiderations of Aſtonll 
ment. And why has God given us this ſole 


Warning? a] it not to awaken our Fears, and gu 


0) 
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Happineſs; to reſtrain the Diſorders of Appe- 
| and to keep us within Reaſon, and Duty? 
Has for the Apoſtate Angels, the Scriptures inform 
of their loſt Condition, of their Malice and 
ver, of their active Induſtry and Experience; and 
heſe Qualities correſpondent to the Bulk of theit 
ure, che Antiquity of their Being, and the Mi- 
of n State. In ſhort, they are painted in 
the formidable Appearances imaginable, to a- 
n our Caution, and put us upon the utmoſt De- 


N et us ſee now how Mr. Dryden repreſents theſe 
pp Spirits, and their Place of Abode. Why 
f entertainingly! Thoſe that have a true Taſt 


Atheiſm were never better regaled. One would 
k by this Play the Devils were mere Mormo's 
Bugbears, fit only to fright Children and Fools. 
ey rally upon Hell and Damnation, with a great 
of Air and Pleaſantry; and appear like K9bin- 
d-fellow, only to make the Company laugh. 


r this pious Reaſon, becaule 
trembles at the yawning Gulph of Hell, 
5 gaudy filken Wings. 


ſighs when he ſhould plunge a Soul in Sulphur, 
with Compaſſion touch d of Fooliſh Man. 


e Anſwer is, What 4 half Devil's he? 
Wan scheme? Sometimes they are Ha Devils, and 


ake Sport with it. Grimbald is afraid of being 
oped through Hell at his Return, for miſcarrying 


verſion! There's whooping in Hell, inſtead of 
. d Day-light and Company, when theſe Lines 


Nee written. I know his Courage is extraordinary; 
' KB | 3 but 
; 
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idel is call'd a Puling Sprite. And why fo? 


r dares approach the Flames, left he ſhould ſinge p. 6. 


You ſee how admirably it runs all upon the Chri- 


etimes Hopeſul Devils, and what you pleaſe, to 


his Buſineſs. It ſeems there is great Leiſure for 


eping and wailing! One would fancy Mr. Dryden 
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A ſbort View, of, &c. 
but ſure ſ uch Thoughts could never bear up 8 
Solitude and a Candle! 

And now ſince he has diverted himſelf with! 
Terrors of Chriſtianity, J don't wonder he ſy 
treat thoſe that preach them with ſo much Ciyij 
Enter Poet in the Habit of a Peaſant. 


e ha'e cheated the Parſon, well cheat him agai 
For why ſhowd a Blockbead have one in ten; 
For prating ſo long like a Book-learn'd Sot, 

Till Pudding and Dumpling burn to Pot? 


Theſe are fine comprehenſive Stroaks! Here) 


have the Iliad in a Nutſhel! Two or three cou 


Words take in the whole Clergy: And wu 


Wanting in Wit, is made up in Abuſe, and t 


as well. This is an admirable Harveſt- Catch, 
the poor Tythe-ſtealers ſtand highly indebted. 
might have been tired with cheating in Proſe, ff 
they not been thus ſeaſonably reliey'd in Dogg 


But now there's Muſick in playing the Knave. 


Countryman now may fill his Barn, and humon! 


ill Manners, and ſing his Conſcience aſleep, and 


under one. I don't queſtion but theſe four I 


ſteal many a Pound in the Year. Whether | 


Ep. Ded. 


Don Se- 
baſtian. 
Ded. Kin 


Arthar, 


Muſe ſtands indictable or not, the Law muſt 
termine. But after all, I muſt ſay the Deſign is 

tably laid. For Place and Perſon, for Reliſh 
Convenience, nothing could have been better. 1] 
Method is very ſhort, clear, and practicable. ' 
a fine portable Infection, and colts no more 0 
riage than the Plague. 


Well! the Clergy muſt be contented: It mig 


poſſibly have been worſe for them if they had be 
in his Favour: For he has ſometimes a very 
lucky Way. of ſhewing his Kindneſs. He ca 
mends the Earl of Leiceſter for conſidering the Fri 
more than the Cauſe; that is, for his F 
1g Marqueſs of Halifax for quitting the Helm, © 
Approach of a Storm : As if Pilots were made L 


| 


| 
4 
fi 
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air Weather. Tis preſum'd theſe noble Per- 


are unconcern'd in this Character. However 
poet has ſhewn his Skill in Panegyrick, and 'tis 
for that I mention it. He commends Atticus Sebaſt. 
his Trimming, and Twlly for his Cowardice, and K. 47 ih; 
als meanly of the Bravery of Cato. Afterwards 
profeſſes his Zeal for the publick Welfare, and is 
asd to ſee the Nation ſo well ſecured from Foreign | 
:11;15, &c. However he is in ſome Pain about bid. 
coming of the Cauls: Tis poſſible for Fear they 
Eid invade the Milſes, and carry the Opera's into 
ptivity, and deprive us of the Ornaments of 
. | 
\nd now he has ſerv'd his Friends, he comes in 
> laſt Place, like a modeſt Man, to commend 
ſelf, He tells us there were a great many Beau- 
in the Original Draught of this Play. But it 
ms Time has fince tarniſh'd their Complexion : 
d he gives Heroick Reaſons for their not appear- 
>, To ſpeak Truth, (all Politicks apart) there 
ſtrange Flights of Honour, and Conſiſtencies 
Pretenſion in this Dedication! But I ſhall forbear 
> Blazon of the Aichievement, for fear I ſhould 
mmend as unluckily as himſelf 


Ih 


f 
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R. Durfey being ſomewhat particular in his 
Genius and Civilities, I ſhall conſider him in 
Vord or two by himſelf. This Poet writes from 
* Romance of an ingenious Author: By this Means 
| Senſe, and Characters are cut out to his Hand. 
has wiſely planted himſelf upon the Shoulders of 
ant; but whether his Diſcoveries anſwer the 

e of his ſtanding, the Reader muſt Jude. . 
| at 


Song againſt Providence. 


2. 20. 


3 


5.37. 


holy Scriptures. 


kind by halves, huddles up the Soul, and takes t 
leaſt Care of the better Moiety. This is direct b 


mighty. His next Aae is to droll upon d 
| Refi urrection. 


on Adam and Eve. and burleſques the Conduct. 


- When the World firſt knew Dat, 


A ſhort View of, &C. 
What I have to object againſt Mr. Dur, i for 
molt of it be ranged under theſe three Heads 


* His Profaneneſs with reſpedt to Religion and! 


II. His Abuſe of the Clergy. 
III. His want of Modeſty and 8 to the Ay 


dience. 
I. His Pr fant, &c. 
And here my firſt Inſtance ſhall be in a bol 


Providence that formed the Hair 
In fuch a charming Skin, 


Their Outſide mad? his only Care, 
And never look d Within. 


Here the Poet tells you Prei makes My 


pheming the Creation, and a Satyr upon God ; 


Sleep, and indulge thy ſelf 91175 Raf. 
Nor dream thou &er ſhalt riſe again. 


His third Song makes a Jeſt of the Fall, rails u 


God Almighty for not — Mankind over 


gain. | 


A Rogue was a Top-Profe Non, 
IWhen there was no mere in all Nature bit * 
There were two of them in T ranſgreſſiot on. 


He that firſt to mend the matter, 
Made Laws to bind our Nature, 
8 vould Pave found a Way 
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2) make Wills obey, 
Ard have modell'd new the Creature, 


In this and the following Page, the Redemprion 
the World is treated with the ſame Reſpect with 
e Creation. The Word Redeemer, which among. 
hriſtians is appropriated to our Bleſſed Saviour, 
dlike the Je Tetragrammaton peculiarly re- 
vd to the Deity: This adorable Name (Redeemer 
id dear Redeemer) is apply'd to the ridiculous Don 
Net. Theſe Inſolencies are too big for the Cor- 
ion of a Pen, and therefore I ſhall leave them. 
fer this horrible Abuſe of the Works and At- 
tbutes of God, he goes on to make Sport with 
5 Vengeance. He makes the Torments of Hell 
very comical Entertainment: As if they were 
ly Flames in Painting, and Terrors in Romance. 
he St ygian Frogs in Ariſtophanesare not repreſented 
th more Levity and Drolling. That the Rea- 
may fee I do him no wrong, I ſhall quote the 
Mlaces, which is the main Reaſon why I have tran- 


— 
”— —- — 
— 


WI. 


a 
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ibed the reſt of his Profaneneſs. 
hear, ye fat Fiends, that in Limbo do groan, 
vat were, when in Fleſh, the ſame Souls with his own. 
« that always in Ducifer's Kitchen refide, 
mong ſt Sea-coal and Kettles, and Greaſe newly try d - 
„“ pamper'd each Day with a Garbidge of Souls, 
N 011 Rajhers of Fools for a Breakfaſt on Coals. 


n the Epilogue you have the Hiſtory of Balaam's 
ls expos'd, and the Beaſt brought upon the 
ae to laugh at the Miracle the better; f 


1d as *tis ſaid, a parlous Aſs once ſpoke, 

ben Crab-tree Cudgel did his Rage provoke < 
if you are not civil, —— I fear BE 2. 
ell [peak again, We | | 


In the ſecond Part the Devil is brought upon the 
g. He cries, as be hopes to be ſaved, And Sancho 
Kc 7 aparrants 


1 I. 


Perſon. 
Dram. 
| 
iu * 


this Kind, beſides his deep-mouth'd ſwearing 
which is frequent, and paſs on to the ſecon 
Head, which is Abuſe of the Clergy. And fing 


*tis no Wonder if the Miniſters of it have the ſan! 
! 


ſages extraordinary enough. For to give Mr. Dun 
his due, when he meddles with Church-men hel, 
about him like a Knight-Errant: Here his Wit an 
his Malice are generally in Extreams, though nd 
of the ſame Kind. To begin. He makes the C. 


Qui xot's Knighting. Afterwards Squire Sach 
confeſſing his Miſtake to Quixot, tells him, Aba 
ſider, dear Sir, no Man is born wiſe. Then I thin 
the greater Care ſhould be taken he is not bred; 
Fool. But how does he prove this memorable 80 

| tence? Becauſe a Biſhop is no more than another M 


if the Poet had any Share of either of theſe Qui 
ties, he would be leſs bold with his Superiors, an 


not give his Clowns the Liberty to droll thus he 
vily upon a ſolemn Character. This Sancho 


ver ſo far from the Purpoſe. Now if blundring u 
talking nothing to the Purpoſe, is an Argument! 


Performances. To proceed. Sancho complains( 


better Offers, Perez the Curate is ſorry fort 


N > La. te n n 
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warrants him a good Chriſtian. Truly I think he ma 
have more of Chriſtianity in him than the Poet; fh 
he trembles at that God, with whom the oth 
makes Diverſion. 5***VVRTV i 

T ſhall omit the Mention of ſeveral Outrage a 


— 
SS 


— g<a.. 


Reveal'd Religion has been thus horribly treateq 


And here we are likely to meet with ſome Pi 


rate Perez aſſiſt at the ridiculous Ceremony of Dy 


without Grace and good Breeding. I muſt needs fy 


Durfey takes Care to inform us is, a dry ſhrewdCn 
try Fellow. The Reaſon of this Character is, fort 
Strength of it, ſomewhat ſurprizing. I is becail 
He blunders out Proverbs upon all Occaſions, thought 
Shrewadneſs, ſome Peoples Plays are very ſhrew 


his being marry'd, becauſe it hinder'd him fro 


- Masfortuit 
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Fortune; For as I remember; ſays he, *twas my 
cþ to give Tereſa and you the Bleſſing. To this 

cho replies: A Plague on your Bleſſing ! 1 perceive 

ball have Reaſon to wiſh you hang'd for your Bleſs 
Good Finiſher of Fornication, good Conjunction p. 51, 
ative. For this Irreverence and Profaneneſs 
rezthreatens him with Excommunication. Sancho 

ls him, I care not, I ſhall loſe nothing by it but a 

pin the Afternoon. In his ſecond Part Fedolet a 

jeſt is call'd a Holy Cormorant, and made to diſ- 

ch half a Turkey, and à Bottle of Malaga for his 
zakfaſt. Here one Country Girl chides another. 3. 
her Sawcyneſs: Dee (ſays ſhe) make a Pimp of a 

ieſt? Sancho interpoſes with his uſual Shrewdneſs: 

Pimp of a Prieſt, is that ſuch a Miracle? In the 

ond Scene the Poet provides himſelf another p. 7. 
jeſt to abuſe. Mannel the Steward calls Bernardo 
Chaplain Mr. Cuff Cuſbion, and tells him a V ore 

8 Pulpit be loves. In ſettling the Characters, 

anel is given out for a witty pleaſant Fellow. And 

7 you fee he comes up to Expectation. To the 

ind all Colours are alike, and Rudeneſs and Rail- 

y are the ſame thing! Afterwards, Bernardo ſays p. to. 
ace upon the Stage; and J ſuppoſe, Prays to God 

bleſs the Entertainment of the Devil. Before 

y riſe from Table, the Poet contrives a Ferre! 
ween Don Quixot and Bernardo. The Prieſt rails 
the Knight, and calls him Don Coxcomb, &c. 
this time you may imagine the Knight heartily 
vok*d, ready to buckle on his Baſan, and draw 
for the Combat. Let us hear his Reſent- 
nt. e 1 
Doh Quixot. Ob! thou old black Fox with a Fire- 
nd in thy Tail, thou very Prieſt: Thou Kindler of 
Mijchiefs in all Nations. Dee bear, Homily: Did 
the Reverence ] bear theſe Noble I would ſo p. 4t: 
um your Caſſock, you Church Vermin. 

it laſt he bids Bernardo adieu in Language too p 47; 
lane and ſcandalous to relate, In the Fourth 
1 AR 


pt. 2d. garniſh'd with a Couplet of it; Marcella the Maid: 


8 24. Nitty Jerkin, Louſe Snapper, and the Letter ini 
>. 36, 49. teſs, and a rude Story of a certain Lady, with ſor 


WA 2d, other Varieties of this Kind, too coarſe to 
#- 37» 44-named. This is rare Stuff for Ladies, and Qu 


Pref. pt. have no more Regard to the Boxes and Pit! I 
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132 A. ſhort View of, &c. 
Act his Song calls the Clergy Black Cattle, and fin 
no Body now minds what they ſay. J could alledy 

more of his Courtſhip to the Order, but the R; 
part 1ſt. der might poſſibly be tired, and therefore I fy 
P. 7, 8. proceed in tze 55 | 
5 DO Third place, to his want of Modeſty,andregardy 

the Audience. As for Smut, Sancho and Tereſa tal 
it broad, and ſingle ſens'd, for almoſt a Page u 
gether. Mary the Buxſom has likewiſe her Sh 
of this Accompliſhment. The firſt Epilogue | 


5. 60. Shepherdeſs raves in Raptures of Indecency; ai 
pr. 1ſt. fometimes you have it mix*d up with Profanench 


1 35 4. to make the Compoſition the ſtronger. But this E 
1 75 tertainment being no Novelty, I ſhall paſs it o 


and the rather becauſe there are ſome other Rariti 
which are not to be met with elſewhere. | 
71.143. Here he diverts the Ladies with the charmi 
5. 7,8. Rhetorick of Snotty-NVoſe, filthy Vermin in the Ba 


51. 24. Chamber. pet; with an abuſive Deſcription ofa Cou 


ty! There is more of Phy/ick than Comedy in lu 
Sentences as theſe. Crocus Metallorum will fea 
turn the Stomack more effectually. Tis poli 
Mr. Durfey might deſign it for a Receipt; and 
ing conſcious the Play was too dear, threwa Vor 
into the Bargain. I wonder Mr. Durfey ſho 


I” a Man who has ſtudied the Scenes of Decency andy 
Manners with ſo much Zeal, ſhould practiſe witl 
little Addreſs! Certainly indefatigable Diligence, ( 
wid, and Pains, was never more unfortunate! In 
third Part, Buxome ſwears faſter, and is more ſcail 
lous, and impertinent, than in the other two. 

| theſe Liberties, and ſome in Sancho, the Lil 

took Check. This Cenſure Mr. Durfey ſeems it 
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y ſorry for. He is extreamly concern'd that the La- 
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5, that Eſſential part of the Audience, ſhould think Pref. 


Performance nauſeous and undecent; that 1s, he 
very ſorry they brought their Wits, or their Mo- 
eſty along with them. However Mr. Durfey is 
lot ſo ceremonious as to ſubmit: He 1s reſolv'd to 


eep the Field againſt the Ladies; and endeavours 1;4. 


_ defend himſelf by ſaying, I know 10 other Way in 
lature to do the Characters right, but to make a 
pomp ſpeak like a Romp, and a clowniſh Boor blun- 
. 

By his Favour, all Imitations though never ſo 


ell counterfeited are not proper for the Stage. TO 


reſent Nature under every Appearance would be 
odd Undertaking. A Midnight Cart, or a Dung- 


„would be no ornamental Scene. Naſtineſs and 


irty Converſation are of the fame Kind, For 


ords are a Picture to the Ear, as Colours and Sur- 


ce are to the Eye. Such Diſcourſes are like di- 


ting upon Ulcers and Leproſies: The more Na- 
ral the worſe; for the Diſguſt always ariſes with 
e Life of the Deſcription. Offenſive Language, 


ke Offenſive Smells, does but make a Man's Sen- 
$a Burthen, and affords him nothing but Loathing 
d Averſion. Beaſtlineſs in Behaviour gives a 
{paraging Idea of humane Nature, and almoſt 
akes us ſorry we are of the ſame Kind. For theſe 
eaſons *tis a Maxim in good Breeding never to 


jock the Senſes or Imagination. This Rule holds 


ongeſt before Women, and eſpecially when they 


dme to be entertain'd. The Diverfion ought to 


ſuited to the Audience; for nothing pleaſes 


hich is diſproportion'd to Capacity and Guſt, The 


udeneſſes and broad Jeſts of Beggars, are juſt as 


ceptable to Ladies as their Rags and Cleanlineſs. 
o treat Perſons of Condition 4ike the Mob, is to 


grade their Birth, and affront their Breeding. It 
vels them with the loweſt Education. For the 
ze of a Man's Senſe, and Improvement, is diſ- 
C2 K 3 covered 
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134 A ſhort View of, &c. 
covered by his Pleaſures, as much as by any thin 
cue... 
| But to remove from Scenes of erat to Step 
Fil Perſon of Wit. And here Mannel and Sancho, two tle 
14 rem. fant ſharp Fellows, will divert us extreamly. My 
| . nel in the Diſguiſe of a Lady addreſſes the Duche 
ill in this Manner: /luſtrious Beauty—— 1 mu}t | 
Wl fire to know, whether the moſt pur iſidi iferous Dy 
Wy Quixote of the Manchiſſima, and bis Squireifer 
= Pancha be in this Company or no. This is the I; 
dy's Speech! Now comes Sancho: Why look y 
forſooth, without any more Flouriſbes, 16 Govern 
Pancha 7s Here, and Don Quixotiſſimo 200; ther 
ere, moſt aſflictediſſimous Matroni ſima, ſpeak what y 
 williſhmus, for we are all ready to be Jour Servil 
rium. 
1 dare not go on * fear of overlaying che Ra 
der. He may cloy himſelf at his Leiſure. Th 
| Scene between the Taylor and Gardiner lies much 
the ſame Latitude of Underſtandin 
I be third Part preſents a Set of 7 Poppets, whit 
is a Thought good enough; for this Play is on 
| fit to move upon Wires. *Tis pity theſe lit 
Machines appear'd no ſooner, for then the Sel 
and the Alion had been well adjuſted. In a 
plaining the Per/ons, he acquaints us, that Card| 
ts a witty Man, I can't tell what the Gentlem 
night be in other Places, but Pm fatisfied he is 
Fool in his Play, But ſome Poets are as gre 
J udges of Wit as they are an Inſtance; and hay 
the Theory and the Practice juſt alike. * 
Mr. Durfey's Epiſtles Dedicatory are to the ful 
_ diverting as his Comedies. A little of them ml 
not be amiſs. 
In his firſt, He thus N che Ducbel 5 
Ormond. Tis, Madam, from your Gras proſperi 
Influence that I date my good Fortune. To date fro 
Time and Place is vulgar and ordinary, and mwl 
A Fetter has milcarried with 1 it: But . do it fr 
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in Influence is aſtrological and ſurpriſing, and a- 

dees extreamly with the Hemiſphere of the Play- 

ane. Theſe Flights one would eafily imagine were pref 

he poor Offfpring of Mr. Durfey's Brain, as he very pt. 1. 

udiciouſly phraſes it. e hid. 
One Paragraph in his Dedication to Mr. Mon- 

ague is perfect Quixotiſin; one would almoſt think 

im enchanted. Ill give the Reader a Taſt. 

Had your Eyes ſhot the haughty Auſterity upon me 

4 right Courtier, our valued Minutes had pt. 34. 

b-ver been diſturb'd with dilatory Trifles of this Na- 

ure, but my Heart on dull Conſideration of your Me- 

it, had ſupinely wiſb d your Proſperity at q Diſtance. 

m afraid the Poet was under ſome Apprehenſions 

f the Temper he complains of. For to my think- 

ng, there is a great Deal of Supineneſs and dull 
o/ideration in theſe Periods, He tells his Patron 

is Smiles have embolden'd him. I confeſs I can't ſee  * 

ow he could forbear ſmiling at ſuch Entertain- 

nent. However, Mr. Durfey takes Things by the 

ft Handle, and is reſolv'd to be happy in his In- 

rpretation. But to be ſerious. - Were I the Au- 

hor, I would diſcharge my Muſe unleſs ſhe prov'd 
inder. His way is rather to cultivate his Lungs, 

nd ſing to other Peoples Senſe; For to finiſh 

im in a Word, he is Vox & preteres nibil. I ſpeak 

his only on Suppoſition that the Reſt of his Per- 

ormances are like theſe; which becauſe I have 

ot peruſed, I can judge of no farther than by the 

zule of ex pede Herculem. I ſhall conclude with 

lonfieur Boileau's Art of Poetry. This Citation 

y poſſibly be of ſome Service to Mr. Durfey; 

dr if not concern'd in the Application, he may at 

aſt be precaution'd by the Advice. „„ 


The Tranſlation runs thus. 


* > of . T 


like an Author that reforms the Age 
nd keeps the right Decorum of the Stage: 


'K4 Tbat 


A ſhort View of, &c. 


That always pleaſes by juſt Reaſors Rule: 


But for a tedious Droll, a quibbling Fool, 

Who with low nauſeous Baudry fills his Plays, 

Let him be gone and on two Treſſels raiſe 
Some Smithfield Stage, where he may act Lis Praj 


And make Pack-Pudiing 5 to Mountebankłs. 


— ak 
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SECT... 
Remarks upou the RELAPSE. 


HE Relapſe ſhall follow Don Quixot upon th 
Account of ſome Alliance between then 


And becauſe this Author ſwaggers ſo much in l 
Preface, and ſeems to look big upon his Perf 
mance, I ſhall ſpend a few more Thoughts th 


ordinary upon his Play, and examine it bricfiy1 


the Fable, the Moral, the Characters, &c. "Th 
Fable I take to be as follows. wt 


Faſhion, à lewd, Prodigal, younger Brather: it 


Auel to Extremity : Upon bis Arrival from bis fr 
vets he mes with Coupler, an old ſharping Mati 
maker; this Man puts him upon a Project of Cheati 
bis elder Brother, Lord Fopliogzbn: of a rich Ii 


tune. Young F aſhion being refujed a Sum of Mar 
by his Brother, goes into Coupler's Plot, bubbles vi 


Tunbelly of Bis Daughter, and makes himſelf Mal 


of a fair Eſtate. 


From the Form and Conſtitution of che Fal 


I obſerve 


1. That there is a A in the Title. Th 
Play ſhould not have been call'd the Relajjs 1 


Virtue in Danger. Lovelace and Amanda, from whil 
Cbaradters theſe Names are drawn, are Perſons 


inferior Conſideration. Lovelace ſinks in the mid 
dle of the Fourth Act, and we hear no more of hi 
Fill ward the End of the F. 2 5 where he ente 


Ol 
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ce more, but then 'tis as Cato did the Senate, 
ouſe, only to go out again. And as for Aman- 
„ ſhe has nothing to do but to ſtand a Shock 
Courtſhip, and carry off her Virtue. This I 
nfeſs is a great Task in the Play-bouſe, bur no 
ain Matter in the Play. 
The 1ntrigue and the D iſcovery, the great Re- 
lution and Succeſs, turns upon Zoung Faſhion. 
without Competition is the principal Perſon in 
e Comedy; and therefore the Yunger Brother, or 
le Hitunate Cheat, had been much a more pro- 
r Name. Now when a Poet can't rig out a 7+ 
Page, *tis but a bad Sign of his holding out to 
c Epilogue. 3 
2. I obſerve the Moral is vicious: It points the 
rong Way, and puts the Prize into the wrong 
and. Ir ſeems to make Lewdneſs the Reaſon of 
rt, and gives Young Faſbion a lecond Fortune, 
ly for debauching away his firſt. A ſhort View 
his Charakter will make good this Reflection. 
o begin with him: He confeſſes himſelf a Rake, 
ears and blaſphemes, curſes and challenges his 
der Brother, cheats him of his Miſtreſs, and gets 
m laid by the Heels in a Dog-Kennel. And 
hat was the Ground of all this unnatural Quar- 
ling and Qutrage? Why the main of it was, on- 
becauſe Lord Foplington refuſed td ſupply his 
uxury, and make good his Extravagance. This 
ung Faſhion after all, is the Poel's Man of Merit, 
provides a Plot and a Fortune on purpoſe for 
m. To ſpeak freely, a lewd Character ſeldom 
ants good Luck in Comedy; ſo that whenever 
pu ſee a thorough Libertine, you may almoſt 
ear he is in a riſing Way, and that the Poet in- 
ds to make him a great Man. In ſhort, this 
Jay perverts the End of Comedy: Which, as Reet. 
onſieur Rapin obſerves, ought to regard Re- Oc. 5. 13r. 
mation and publick Improvement. But the 
lapſer had a more faſhionable ny 1n his 
Head. 


Relapſe, 


Reflect. | 


P. 133. 


Head. His Moral holds forth this notable 


Poſture of Advantage, they may conclude th 
ſelve in the high Road to Wealth and Suces 
For as Faſbion blaſphemouſly applies 1 it, Providt 
takes Care of Men of Merit. 

2. That when a Man is preſsd, his Buſinek 
not to be govern'd by Scruples, or formalize y 


ion juſtifies the Means, and a Knight of the 
is as good as one of the Garter, In the 


a little into the Plot. Here the Poet ought to ji 
the Politician if ever. This Part ſhould have ſo 
Stroaks of Conduct, and Strains of Invention nt 
than ordinary. There ſhould be ſomething ti 
is admirable and unexpected to ſurprize the 

dience. And all this Fineneſs muſt work by g 
tle Degrees, by a due Preparation of Incide 
and by Inſtruments which are probable. ' 
Mr. Rapins Remark, that without Probability 
ry Thing is lame and Faulty, Where there 1 
8 to Miracle and Machine, Matters n 
not exceed the Force of Belief. To produce 
fects without Proportion and Likelihood i in | 
Cauſe, is Farce and Magick, and looks more | 
Conjuring than Conduct. Let us examine the! 


muſt lay open ſomewhat more of the Fable, 


e to marry the Daughter of Sir Tunbelly ay 
a Country Gentleman, who lived fifty ! 

from London. Notwithſtanding this ſmall | 
„ ſtance, the Lord had never ſeen his Mitte 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
ſtruction. 
T. That all Younger Brothers ſhould be car 


to run out their Fortunes as faſt and as ill as t\ 
can. And when they have put their Affairs int, 


on Conſcience and Honeſty. The quickeſt Ey 
dients are the beſt; for in ſuch Caſes the Ou 


Third Place, it may not be improper to lo 


lapſer by theſe Rules. To diſcover his Pl, 
Lord Foplington, a Town Beau, had agte 


nor the Knight his Son in Law. Both Pam 


wes 
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out of their great Wiſdom, leave the treating 
the Match to Coupler, When all the Prelimi- 
naries of Settlement were adjuſted, and Lord 
Fiplington expected by Sir Tunbelly in a few Days, 
Crpler betrays his Truſt to Yung Faſhion, He 
adviſes him to go down before his Brother, to 
counterfrit his Perſon, and pretend that che 
Strength of his Inclinations brought him thither 
before his Time, and without his Retinue. And 


to make him paſs upon Sir Tunbelly, Coupler 
ofMoives him his Letter, which was to be Lord 
yplington's Credential. Young T'aſhion thus pro- 


vided, poſts down to Sir Tunbelly, is received 
for Lord Foplington, and by the help of a little 
Folly and Knavery in the Family, marries the 
young Lady without her Father's Knowledge, 
and a Week before the Appointment. Ef 
This is the Main of the Contrivance. The 
unterturn in Lord Foplington's appearing after- 
rds, and the Support of the main Por, by Bull's 
d Nurſes atteſting the Marriage, contains little 
Moment. And here we may obſerve, that 
rd Foplington has an unlucky Diſagreement in 
Character; this Misfortune ſits hard upon the 
edibility of the Deſign. Tis true he was for- 
land fantaſtick, ſmitten with Dreſs and Equi- 
ge, and it may be vapour'd by his Perfumes ; p. 23. 
t his Behaviour is far from that of an Ideot. This 
ng granted, cis very unlikely this Lord with 
five thouſand Pounds per Annum, ſhould leave 
Choice of his Miſtreſs to Coupler, and take her 
rſon and Fortune upon Content: To court thus 
ndfold and by Proxy, does not agree with the 
tnod of an Eſtate, nor the Niceneſs of a Beau. 
dwever, the Poet makes him engage Hand over 2. 79: 
ad, without ſo much as the Sight of her Picture. 
3 going down to Sir Tunbelly was as extraordi- 
y as his Courtſhip. He had never ſeen this 
ntleman. He muft know him to be beyond 

To | Meaſure 
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A ſhort View of, &c. 

Meaſure ſuſpicious, and that there was no Adi 

tance without Coupler's Letter. This Letter, why 

was the Key to the Caſtle, he forgot to rake wi 

him, and tells you */was Holen by bis Brother 7, 

And for his Part, he neither had the Diſcreti 

to get another, nor yet to produce that writ 
by him to Sir Tunbelly. Had common Senſe be 
conſulted upon this Occaſion, the Plot had be 
at an End, and the Play had ſunk in the Fon 

Act. The Remainder ſubſiſts purely upon 

Strength of Folly, and of Folly altogether i 1mpr 
bable and out of Character. The Salvo of Sir Ju 
 Friendly's appearing at laſt, and vouching for Li 
Foplington, won't mend the Matter. For as f 
Story informs us, Lord Poplington never depend 

on this Reſerve :. He knew nothing of this Gen 
man being in the Country, nor where he live 

The Truth is, Sir 70% was left in Town, and t 
Lord had neither concerted his Journey with hin 
nor engaged his Aſſiſtance. 

Let us now ſee how Sir Tunbelly hangs rogeth 
This Gentleman the Poet makes a Juſtice of Pa 
and a Deputy Lieutenant, and ſeats. him fifty Mik 
from London: But by his Character you would ti 
him for one of Hercules Monſters, or ſome Cin 

in Gu, of Warwick. His Behaviour is altogeth 
= Romance, and. has nothing agreeable to Time! 
Country. When Faſhion and Lory went down, th 

find the Bridge drawn up, the Gates barr'd, a 
the Blunderbuſs cock*d at the firſt civil Queſt 
And when Sir Tunbelly had Notice of this forſ 
dable Appearance, he ſallies out with the Poſe 

the Family, and marches againſt a Couple of Sti 

gers with a Life Guard of Halberds, Seythes u 

Pitchforks. And to make ſure Work, young H 
den is lock'd up at the firſt Approach of the Ei 

my. Here you have Prudence and Warineſs! 
the Exceſs of Fable and Frenſy. And yet tl 

mighty Man of Suſpicion truſts Coupler 2 
l j 
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ſpolal of his only Daughter, and his Eſtate into 
Bargain. And what was this Coupler? Why a 
arper by Character, and little better by Profeſ- 

n. Farther, Lord Foplington and the Knight 
but a Day's Journey aſunder, and yet by their 
ating by Proxy and Commiſſion, one would 

cy a dozen Degrees of Latitude betwixt them. 

nd as for Young Faſhion, excepting Coupler's Let- 
he has all imaginable Marks of Impoſture up- 
him: He comes before his Time, and without 

: Retinue expected, and has nothing of the Air 
Lord Foplington's Converſation, When Sir Tun- 
V aſk'd him, pray where are your Coaches and 
roants my Lord? He makes a trifling Excuſe : 

r, that I might give you and your fair Daughter a 
roof how impatient I am to be near akin to you, I 
fi my Equipage to follow me, and came away Poſt 
ith only one Servant. To be in ſuch a Hurry of , 59. 
clination for a Perſon he never ſaw is ſomewhat 
range! Beſides, tis very unlikely Lord Fopling- 

1 ſhould hazard his Complexion on Horſeback, 
tride his Figure, and appear a Bridegroom in 
:/habille, You may as ſoon perſuade a Peacock 

t of his Train, as a Beau out of his Equipage, 
pecially upon ſuch an Occaſion. Lord Fopling- 

1 would ſcarcely ſpeak to his Brother juſt come a 
bore, till the grand Committee of Taylors, Seam- p. rt. 
reſſes, &c. was diſpatch'd. Pomp and Curioſity 
ere this Lord's Inclination; why then ſhould he 
zortify without Neceſſity, make his firſt Ap- 
oaches thus out of Form, and preſent himſelf to 
is Miſtreſs at ſuch Diſadvantage? And as this is 
e Character of Lord Foplington, ſo *tis reaſona- 
le to ſuppoſe Sir Tunbelly acquainted with it. An 
nquiry into the Humour and Management of a 
on in Law is very natural and cuſtomary. So 
hat we can't without Violence to Senſe, ſuppoſe 

ir Tunbelly a Stranger to Lord Foplington's Singu- 
ities, Theſe Reaſons were enough in all Con- 
5 ſcience 


414 


never hear of ſuch a Thing as Knavery, or had! 
ever greater Reaſon to guard againſt it? My 
wary Steps might well have been expected fro 


tion to another of Credulity, is highly improby 
belly are Fools, or they are not: If they are, wel 


Conquelt can there be without Oppoſition ? If th 
are not Fools, why does the Poet make them þ 
Why is their Conduct ſo groſs, ſo party- colour 
and inconſiſtent? Take them either way, and th 


and the latter incredible. So much for the P. 
Wo: 8 


a Signification ſomewhat particular. Ariſteilt a 
KNapin, call them the Cauſes and Principles « 
Action. They are formed upon the Diverſities 


tion. The Propriety of Manners conſiſts in a Co 
Behaviour. For the Purpoſe. An old Man mul 
not appear with the Profuſeneſs and Levity « 
Youth; a Gentleman muſt not talk like a Clowt 


the Characters are feign'd, *tis Horace's Rule | 
ful to hold his Perſons tight to their Calling al 


heads, nor from Courtiers to Pedants. On thet 
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A ſhort View of, &c. 
ſcience to make Sir Tunbelly ſuſpect a Juggle, 1 
that Faſhion was no better than a Counterſy 
Why then was the Credential ſwallow'd with 
chewing, why was not Hoyden lock'd up, and 
Pauſe made for farther Enquiry? Did this Jujj 


& 


Sir Tunbelly. To run from one extream of Cu 


ble. In ſhort, either Lord Foplington and Sir Ty 


hes the Cunning in over-reaching them? Wh 


Plot miſcarries. The firſt Suppoſition makes it dil 


Fourth Place touch briefly upon the Manner: 
The Manners in the Language of the Stage ha 


Age and Sex, of Fortune, Capacity and Edud 
formity of Practice and Principle, of Nature al 


nor a Country Girl like a Town Jilt. And wht 


keep them uniform and conſiſtent, and agreead 
to their firſt ſetting out. The Poet muſt be cat 


Pretenſions. He muſt not ſhift and ſhuffle the 
Underſtandings ; let them ſkip from Wits to Block 


3 the 
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Hand, if their Buſineſs is playing the Fre, 

) them ſtrictly to their Duty, and never in- 
ge them in fine Sentences, To manage other- 
is to deſert Nature, and makes the Play ap- 
- monſtrous and chimerical. So that inſtead of 

maze of Life, *tis rather an Image of Impoſſi- 
ty. To apply ſome of theſe Remarks to the 
ee. %%% 
2 fine Berinthia, one of the top Characters, is 
dent and profane. Lovelace would engage 
Secrecy, and bids her ſwear. She anſwers 1 do. p. 47; 

ov. By what f | | „ 
zerinth. By Woman. 5 

ov. That's ſwearing by my Deity, do it by your 
„ or 1 ſhawt believe you. 
JJ . Goin 

his Lady promiſes Worthy her endeavours to 

rupt Amanda; and then they make a profane p, 5r: 
upon the Office. In the Progreſs of the Play 

ra great Deal of lewd Diſcourſe with Lovelace, 

nthia is carried off into a Cloſet, and lodged in 5. 74; 
ene of Debauch. Here is Decency and Re- 

edneſs to a great Exactneſs! Monſieur Rapin 

es Arioſto and Taſſo, for repreſenting two of 
r Women over-free and airy, Theſe Poets, Reflect. 
he, rob Women of their Character, which is Mo- P. 40. 

jy, Mr. Rymer is of the ſame Opinion: His 
rds are theſe. Nature knows nothing in the Man- Tragedies 
which ſo properly and particularly diſtinguiſh a Mo- of the laſt 
as her Modeſty. An impudent Woman is 75 1 
uy to be kicked, and expoſed in Comedy. 5.113,14 
ow Berinthia appears in Comedy, tis true; but 
her to be ich d nor expo?d. She makes a con- 

rable Figure, has good Uſage, keeps the beſt 

npany, and goes off without Cenſure or Diſad- 

tage, Let us now take a Turn or two with Sir 

elly's Heireſs of 1500 Pounds a Year. This 

ng Lady, ſwears, talks ſmut, and is upon the Mat- 

juſt as ragmanner'd as Mary the Buxonie, Tis 

V plain 
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A ſhort View of, & c. 
plain the Relapſer copy'd Mr. Durfey's Origin 
which is a Sign he was ſomewhat pincl'd, NM 
this Character was no great Beauty in Buſy 
but it becomes the Knight's Daughter much wor 
Bux/ome was a poor Peaſant, which made her Ry 
neſs more natural and expected. But Deputy Ii 
zenani*s Children don't uſe to appear with the } 
haviour of Beggars. To breed all People ali 
and make no Diſtinction between a Seat and 
Cottage, is not over artful, nor very ceremonic 
to the Country Gentlemen. The Relapſer gin 
Miſs a pretty Soliloquy, PII tranſcribe i for d 


[ 


Keader. 5 
She {wears by her Maker, is well I have a Hi 
band a coming, or Pd marry the Baker, I IId 
No body can knock at the Gate, but preſently I m 

be locſed up; and here's the young Grayhound— 
can ruin looſe about the Henuje all Day long, ſbe «© 
tis very well! Afterwards her Language is tt 
| lewd to be quoted. Here is a Compound of 
Manners and Contradiction! Is this a good R 
ſemblance of Quality; a Deſcription of a gr: 
Heireſs, and the Effect of a cautious Educati 
By her Coarſeneſs you would think her bred upt 
a Common, and by her Confidence in the Nur 
of the Play-houſe. I ſuppoſe the Relapſer fand 
the calling her Miſs Hoyden is enough to juftity h 
ill Manners. By his Favour this is a Miſtake, | 
repreſent her thus unhewn, he ſhould have {uit 
her Condition to her Name a little better. | 
there is no Charm in Words as to Matters of Bret 
ing, an unfaſhionable Name won't make a Ma 
Clown. Education is not form'd upon Sounds! 
Syllables, but upon Circumſtances and Quilt 
So that if he was reſolv'd to have ſhown her ti 
unpoliſh'd, he ſhould have made her keep $1 
or brought her up at the Waſh-Bowl, 
Sir 7::nbelly accoſts Young Faſhion much at 
ſame Rate of Accompliſhment. My Lord, 7 
. 9 55 Th 


Remarks on the RELAPSE. 145 
humbly crave leave to bid you welcome in a Cup of 
Hine. One would imagine the Poet was over- 
bed before he gave the Juſtice a Glaſs. For 
Hane is too low for a Petty Conſtable, This 
afantly Expreſſion agrees neither with the Gen- 
man's Figure, nor with the Reſt of his Beha- 
zur. I find we ſhould have a creditable Magi- 

20% if the Relapſer had the making them. Here 
e Characters are pinch'd in Senſe, and ſtinted to 
rt Allowance. At another Time they are over- 
dulged, and treated above Expectation. 
For the Purpoſe. Vanity and Formalizing is 
ord Foplington's Part. To let him ſpeak without 
ukwardneſs and Affectation, is to put him out 
his Element. There muſt be Gum and Stiffen- 
g in his Diſcourſe to make it natural. However, 
Nelagſer has taken a Fancy to his Perſon, and 
ven him ſome of the moſt gentile Raillery in 
e whole Play. To give an Inſtance or two. This 
2rd in Diſcourſe with Faſbion forgets his Name, 
es out into Senſe and ſmooth Expreſſion, out - 
Wks his Brother, and abating the ſtarch'd Simili- 
de of a Match, diſcovers nothing of Affectation 2. 42. 
almoſt a Page together. He relapſes into the 
ne Intemperance of good Senſe, in another Dia- 
ple between him and his Brother. I ſhall cite 
little of it. To, dg 0 
J. Faſh. Unleſs you are ſo kind to aſſiſt me in re- 
ing my Annuity, I know no Remedy but to go 


e a Purſe. On | bc 
I. Fopl. Why Faith Tam to give you my p. 43. 
ſe of the Thing, I do think taking a Purſe the beſt 
medy in the World; for if you k you gre re- 
—— you are relievd 


V4 that way, if you are taken 
ber, L op | . 
Faſhion being diſap ointed of 4 Supply quarrels 3 Fa 
* Brother, and calls him the Prince of Cor. 5 
/ 4 . Mp BOT: a » — F 


E. I. Fopl. 
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p. 64. 
At ps 


| p. 59. 


þ prevailing a Party. 


| Coward. 


Quarrel, in hopes either ty ſlip through my Lung 
my Eſtate, or elſe to get your ſelf run through 1 


Point you in both, &c. 


not afford to loſe theſe Sentences. The Scene vo 
have ſuffer'd by the Omiſſion. But then he ſho 


been ſpoken by Loung Faſbion in Aſides, or by ſo 
other more proper Perſon. To go on. Miſs li 
den ſparkles too much in Converlation. Then 
mult needs give her a ſhining Line or two, whi 


more remarkable. Sir Tunbelly falls into the fu 
Misfortune of a Wit, and rallies above the For 
_ of his Capacity. But the Place having a Mixiy 


what Purpoſe ſhould a Fools Coat be embr 
der'd? Finery in the wrong Place is but expenl 


lapſer was in any Condition to be thus liberal. A 
when a Poet is not overſtock*d, to ſquander a 


His Men of Senſe will ſmart for this Prodigul 


F Fibers, nice in their Taſte, Sc. By this Deſc 
tion, the Palate of a Fiber ſhould be ſomen 


A Pow View #1 &c. 
IL. Fopl. Sir, I am proud. of being at the Hull 


Y. Faſh. Will NPE then provoke thee ? by 


L. F opl; Look you Tam, your Poverty make; 1 
Life fo burdenſome to you, you would provoke me 


Guts to Put an end to your pain, But J ſoall di 


This Drolling has too much Spirit, the Air 
it is too free, and too handſomely turn'd for Ly 
Foplington's Character. I grant the Relapſer ca 


have contriv'd the Matter ſo, as that they mighthy 


ſerves only to make the Reſt of her Dullnek i 


of Profaneneſs, I ſhall forbear to cite it. Nov 


Ridiculoufneſs. Beſides, I don't perceive che] 


his Wit among his Blockheads is meer Diſtradti 


Lovelace in his Diſcourſe of Friendſhip ſhall by 
firſt Inſtance. Friendſhip (ſays he) is ſaid 10 
Plant of tedious Growth, its Root compoſed of ten 


more nice and diſtinguiſhing than the Pozts Ju 


ment. Let us. examine ſome more of his WI 
„ | Ped 


Remarks on the ReLapsr, | 
ople. Youg Faſhion fanſies by Miſſes forward 


h1viour, ſhe would have a whole Kennet! of Beaux 


the Play, and the Church, and rhe Devil. Here. 
onceive the ranging of the Period is amiſs. For 
e had put the Play and the Devil together, the 
der of Nature, and the Air of Probability had 
en much better obſerv'd. 

Afterwards, Coupler being out of Breath in com- 


ben not lodge upon the Ground floor ? 

Z. Faſh. Becauſe love to lie as near Heaven as I 
One would think a Spark juſt come off his 
wels, and had made the Tour of Italy and France, 
ght have rallied with a better Grace! However, 
he lodg'd in a Garret, *tis a good Local Jeſt. I 
d almoſt forgot one pretty remarkable Sentence 


0 of my Paſſion by being very calm, Now ſince 
is Gentleman was in a Vein of talking Philoſophy 


d the Thought improv'd to the Utmoſt: 


no more of him, he grows Foppiſh in the laſt 


ſt, he gives his Periods a Turn of Verſification, 
talks Proſe to her in Meeter. Now this is juſt 


g, and walk with the other. But let him ſpeak 


an Averfion for her Huſband ; and therefore 
perſuades her to rouſe up that Spirit Women ought , 
bear; and flight your God if he neglefts his Angel. 
goes on with his Oriſons. With Arms of Ice 

4 2 recei us 


Let us now paſs on to Worth the Relapſer's fine 
ntleman. This Spark ſets up for Senſe and Ad- 
s, and is to have nothing of Affectation or 
nicience to ſpoil his Character. However, to 


147 


er her at London. And then hey to the Park, P. 64- 


g up Stairs to Faſhion, aſks him 4h. y e . 94 


Laſbion to Lory. 1 hall ſhew thee (ſays he) the p. 152 £ 


is Man, Pm ſorry he broke off ſo quickly. Had 
gone on and ſhown him the Exces of a Storm 
d no Wind ſtirring, the Topick had been ſpent, 


ne, and courts „ in Fuſtian and Pedantry. 


agreeable it as it would be to ride with one 


himſelf. His firſt Buſineſs is to bring Amanda 


p. 39. 


p 9 — a 1 Y * * 15 88 a — p a = 
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148 A, ſhort View of, &c. | 
receive his cold Embraces, and keep your Fire for HM 
that come in Flames. Fire and Flames is Mu 

Bid. upon Metal; *tis falſe Heraldry. Extend the 4 
f Mercy to his Aid. His Zeal may give him Ti 
to your Pity, alto“ his Merit cannot claim your In 
Here you have Arms brought in again by Hy 
and Shoulders. I ſuppoſe the Deſign was to ke 
up the Situation of the Allegory. But the lait 
Part of the Speech 1s very pithy. He would hy 
her reſign her Virtue out of Civility, and abuſch 
Huſband on Principles of good Nature. Ji 
purſues his Point, and riſes in his Addreſs, 
falls into a Fit of Diſſection, and hopes to gain! 
Miſtreſs by cutting his Throat. He is for in 
up his faithful Breaſt, to prove the Reality. 
his Paſſion. Now when a Man courts with h 
Heart in his Hand, it muſt be great Cruelty ton 
fuſe him! No Butcher could have Thought d 
more moving Expedient! However, Amanda ca 

Wn - tinues obſtinate, and is not in the uſual Humai 

1 on of the Stage. Upon this, like a well bred Low 

ml he ſeizes her by Force, and threatens to kill k 

ll | p. 1000 Nay ſtruggle not, for all's in vain, or Death, or Vil 
| 


ry, I am determin'd. In this Rencounter the 

dy proves too nimble, and flips through his Fi 

gers. Upon this Diſappointment, he cries, b 

Divinity about her, and ſhe has diſpensd ſome P. 

tion on't to me. His Paſſion is metamorphos'd! 

the Turn of a Hand: He is refin'd into a Platin 

Admirer, and goes off as like a Town Spark as] 

would wiſh. And ſo much for the Poe“s fine Gt 
AEARTT_M_]M_ cc IEC oo. 

I ſhould now examine the Relapſer's Thoughts! 

Expreſſions, which are two other Things of Coil 

deration in a Play: The Thoughts or Sentiment: 

the Expreſſions of the Manners, as Words are i, 

Rabin Re- Thoughts, But the View of the Characters has 

Fleet. &c. ſome Meaſure prevented this Enquiry. Lea 

this Argument, therefore I ſhall conſider his 

with reſpect to the Es In 
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W 7:7:e Unities of Time, Place and Action. 

And here the Reader may pleaſe to take No- 
e, that the Deſign of theſe Rules 1s to conceal 

e Fiction of the Stage, to make the Play appear 
ural, and to give it an Air of Reality and Con- 
ration. 

7 he largeſt Compal for the firſt Unity i is twen- 
four Hours: But a leſſer Proportion is more re- 
lar. To be exact, the Time of the Hiſtory or 
able ſhould not exceed that of the Repreſentation: 
in other Words, the whole Buſineſs of the 
y ſhould not be much longer than the Time it 
es up in playing. 

The ſecond Unity is that of Place. To obſerve 
the Scene muſt not wander from one Town or 
ountry to another, It muſt continue in the ſame 
louſe, Street, or at fartheſt in the ſame City, 
here it was firſt laid. The Reaſon of this Rule 
pends upon the Fit. Now the Compaſs of Time 
ing ſtrait, that of Space mult bear a correſpon- 
ent Proportion. Long Journeys in Plays are im- 
racticable. The Diſtances of Place mult be ſuit- 
to Leiſure and Poſſibility, otherwiſe the Sup- 
ition will appear unnatural and abſurd. The 
Third Unity is that of Action; it conſiſts in con- 
ving the chief Buſineſs of the Play ſingle, and 
king the Concerns of one Perſon diſtinguiſha- 
ly great above the reſt. All the Forces of the 
lage -muſt, as it were, ſerye under one General: And 
e leſſer Intriegues or under Plots, have ſome Re- 
tion to the Main. The very Oppoſitions muſt 
e uſeful, and appear only to be conquer'd and 
untermin'd. To repreſent two conſiderable A- 
ions independent of each other, deſtroys the 
eauty of Subordination, weakens the Contri- 
ance, and dilutes the Pleaſure. It ſplits the Play, 
d makes the Poem double. He that would ſee 218251 
ore upon this Subject may conſult Corneille. To yes, 
ring theſe Remarks to the Caſe in Hand. And pr. 34. 
L 3 here 


50 


p. 88. 


Body: Their Intereſt is perfectly Foreign, and ti 


Length of the Diſtance, the Pomp of the Retiny 


Foplington is particularly careful to tell Cox; ler, hy 
concern'd he was not to overdrive, for fear if ij 
ordering his Coarh-horſes, The Laws of Place w 
no better obſerv'd than thoſe of Time. In the thin 


liana Cox never ſwitched a Broom-ſtock with mon 
Expedition! This i is exactly 1 


One would think by the Probability of Matter 
the Plot had been tolen from Dr. O—-+.. 


the Stage: And yet theſe Perſons are in the P 


7 * * ; * * W , 1 W > wo 7 . \ TR 1 ; * "A \ . r 2 e Es 


A fhort View of, &c. 
here we may obſerve how the Relap/er fails! in of 
the Rules above-mention'd. 

r. His play by modeſt Computation takes up 
Week's Work, but five Days you muſt allow it 
the loweſt, One Day muſt be ſpent in the fi 
ſecond, and Part of the third 4#, before Ly 
Fo; lington ſets forward to Sir 7; unbelly. Now th 


and the Niceneſs of the Perſon being conſider 
the Journey down and up again cannot be laid w 
der four Days. To put this out of doubt, Lt 


AF the Play is in Town, in the fourth Adr 
ſtroll'd fifty Miles off, and in the fifth Ad in In 


don again. Here P gaſus ſtretches it to purpok 
This Poet is fit to ride a Match with Witches. ji 


Titus at Walton-Ti Wn, and Titus at Ilingten. 


The Poet*s Succeſs in the laſt Unity of Afiin 
much the ſame with the former. Lovelace, Ami 
da and Berinthia, have no Share i in the main Buk 
neſs. Theſe ſecond rate Chara#ers are a detacht! 


are neither Friends nor Enemies to the Plot. Ton 
Faſhion does not ſo much as ſee them till the cl 
of the fifth Ac, and then they meet only to fl 


Account very conſiderable; inſomuch, that he i; 
miſnamed his Play from the Figure of two of then 
This ſtrangeneſs of Perſons, diſtinct Company, an 
Inconnexion of Affairs, deſtroys the Unity of f 
Poem. The Conrrivance | 18 juſt⸗ as wiſe as It way 


W 1 N. W * "a" OR... 
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to cut a Diamond in two. There is a Loſs of 
uſtre in the Diviſion. Increaſing the Number a- 
Ates the Value, and by making 1 it more you make 
leſs. 
Thus far I have mind the Py amiatich Merits 
the Pay. And upon enquiry, it appears a Heap 
lrregularities. There is neither Propriety in the 
me, nor Contrivance in the Plot, nor Decorum 
the Characters. Tis a thorough Contradiction 
Nature, and impoſſible in 7ime and Place. Its 
ining Graces, as the Author calls them, are Blaſ- 
my and Baudy, together with a Mixture of Oaths 
d Curſing. Upon the whole, the Relapſer's Judg- 
ent and his Morals are pretty well adjuſted. The 
vet is not much better than the Man. As for the 
r:fane Part, *tis hideous and ſuperlative. But 
is J have conſider'd elſewhere. ' All that I ſhall SeeChap.x 
ſerve here is, that the Author was ſenſible of 
is Objection. His Defence in his Preface is moſt pref. 
rctched: He pretends to know nothing of the 
atter, and that *tis all printed; which only proves 
I Confidence equal to the Reſt of his Virtues, To 
utface Evidence in this Manner, is next to the 
firming there's no ſuch Sin as Blaſphemy, which 
the greateſt Blaſphemy of all. His Apology con- 
Wis in railing at the Clergy; a certain Sign of ill 
rinciples and ill Manners. This he does at an un- 
ul Rate of Rudeneſs and Spite. He calls them 
e Saints with ſcrew'd Faces and wry. Mouths, And 
ter a great Deal of ſcurrilous Abuſe too groſs to 
2 mention'd, he adds; If. any Man happens to be 
fended at a Story of a Cock 5 a Bull, and a Priaſt 
d a Bull. d dog, I beg his Pardon, &c. This is brave 
ear-Garden Language! The Relapſer would do well pref. 
tranſport his Muſe to S#nourgan *. There it is * gy 4ca- 
ely he might find Leiſure to lick his Abortive demy in 
rat into Shape; and meet with proper Buſineſs for 27 


for the E. 
Tem per, and Encouragement for his Talent, Jr 


of Bears. Pere Aurill Voyage en divers Etats, &c p. 240. 
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152 4 4 View Py &c. 


CHAP. W. 


The Opinion of the Pagans, of the Chun 
and State, ETON the Stage. 


TAving in the foregoing Chapters diſcover 
ſome Part of the Diſorders of the Zug 

81 ; I ſhall in this laſt, preſent the Reader with 
ſhort View of the Senſe of Antiquity, to which 

ſhall add ſome Modern Authorities; from all whi, 
it will appear, that Plays have generally been look! 
on as the Nurſeries of Vice, the Corrupters of cut 

and the Grievance of the Country where they a 
üer d,, 

This Proof from 7 mem ſhall be ranged unde 

theſe three Heads. 

Under the Fir}, I ſhall cite ſome of the mol 
celebrated Heathen Philoſophers, Orators and Hiſt 
rians; Men of the biggeſt Conſideration for Sen 
| Learning and Figure. The 
Second, Shall conſiſt of the Laws and Confin 
tions of Princes, &c. The 

Third, Will be drawn from Church Ricorth fro 

Fathers and Councils of unexceptionable Author 

both as to Perſons and Time. 

Firſt, I ſhall produce ſome of the moſt celebn 
pos ted Heathen Philoſophers, Sc. To begin wil 
Plat. ds Plato. This Philoſopher tells us, that Plays rai 


" RNepub. l. 1o the Paſſions, and pervert the Uſe of Kg and 


= by Conſequence are dangerous to Morality. Fu 
rapar. 


Sven; this Reaſon he baniſnes theſe Diverſions hu 
| "© Common-wealth.” _ 

Aenophon, who was ' both a Man of 1 and 

a great General, commends the Perſians for tit 

 Cyroped Diſcipline of their Education. They won't (la 

. he) ſo much as ſuffer their Youth to hear a1 

$6 tg that's Amorous or Tawdry.' ? They wer 
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The Opinion of the Pacaxs. 153 
aid want of Ballaſt might make them miſcarry, 

] that *twas dangerous to add weight to the 
iſs of Nature. 5 „ 

Ariſtotle lays it down for a Rule, “ that the polie. 1. 5, 
Law ought to forbid young People the ſeeing cap. 17. 
of Comedies. Such Permiſſions not being ſafe 
ill Age and Diſcipline had confirm'd them in 
Sobriety, fortified their Virtue, and made them 

as it were Proof againſt Debauchery,” This 
iloſopher, who had look*d as far into humane polit. 1, 8. 
ature as any Man, obſerves farther, ** That 
the Force of Muſick and Action is very affect- 

ing. It commands the Audience, and changes 

the Paſſions to a Reſemblance of the Matter 

before them.” So that where the Repreſenta- 

on is foul, the Thoughts of the Company muſt 

fer. = „„ 

Tally cries out upon * licentious Plays and ruſe, 
Poems as the bane of Sobriety and wiſe Think- 4ſt. I. 4. 
ing: That Comedy ſubſiſts upon Lewdneſs, and Pe Leg. 
that Pleaſure is the Root of all Evil,” 244. 
Livy, reports the original of Plays among the 
mans. He tells us, they were brought in up- 

on the Score of Religion, to pacify the Gods, 

and remove a Mortality. But then he adds, 

that the Motives are ſometimes good, when the _ 
Means are ſtark naught: That the Remedy in Des. T. 1.7. 
this Caſe was worſe than the Diſeaſe, and tge 
Atonement more infectious than the Plague.” 

Valerius Maximus, Contemporary with Livy, 

ves much the ſame Account of the Riſe of Thea- 

at Rome. Twas Devotion which built them. 

d as for the Performances of thoſe Places, 

ich Mr. Dryden calls the Ornaments, this Au- 

or cenſures as the Blemiſhes of Peace. And which 

more, he affirms, They were the Occaſions 

of Civil Diſtractions; and that the State firſt 
bluſn'd, and then bled for the Entertainment. 

He concludes the Conſequences of Plays mk L. 2. cep. 4. 

| << rablez 
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A ſbort View of, &c. 


cap. 6, © rable; and that the Maſſilienſæs did well in cl 
* ing the Country of them. Seneca compli 
« heartily of the Extravagance and Debauche 
ce of the Age: And how forward People weren 
improve in that which was naught. That ſear 
any Body would apply themſelves to the Stu 
of Nature and Morality, unleſs when the Pj 
&« houſe was ſhut, or the Weather foul. That the 
<« was no body to teach Philoſophy, becauſe then 
was no body to learn it: But that the Stage hy 
« Nurſeries and Company enough. This Miſy 
$ plication of Time and Fancy made Knowle 
in ſo ill a Condition. This was the Cauſe th 
Hints of Antiquity were no better purſued 
„ that ſome Inventions were ſunk, and that! 
Natural. mane Reaſon grew downwards rather than 
Qseft, l.) „ therwiſe, And elſewhere he avers, that ther 
cap 32. « js nothing more deſtructive to good Manner 
Epiſi. J. than to run idling to ſec Sights: For there Via 
makes an inſenſible Approach, and ſteals upn 
ce us in the Diſguiſe of Pleaſure. _ 
Annal. Tacitus, relating how Nero hired decay 
. 14. cap ee Gentlemen for the Stage, complains of the Mi 
= Os «© management; and lets us know it *twas ti 
Part of a Prince to relieve their Neceſſity, ant 
c not to tempt it, and that his Bounty ſhouldn 
ther have ſet them above an ill Practice, th 
% driven them upon't. Cf en es, 
De Mor. And in another Place, he informs us, that © tit 
German. German Women were guarded againſt Dangt! 
cap. 19. «© and kept their Honour out of harm's way, i 
Chaving no Play-houſes amongſt them.” " 
Sympoſiac. Plays, in the Opinion of the judicious Plutar 
L. 7. Pe, are dangerous to corrupt young People; an 
Audiend 0 3 5 te ard 
Poe. p.15 therefore Stage Poetry when it grows too hat 
Ed. Par. and licentious, ought to be check'd. This vi 
the Opinion of theſe celebrated Authors with reſpe 
to Theatres: They charge them with the Corruptid 
of Principles and Manners, and lay in all n 
| | nab 
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ple Caution againſt them. And yet theſe Men 

1 ſeldom any thing but this World in their 
hemez and form'd their Judgments only upon 
tural Light, and common Experience, We ſee 
en to what ſort of Conduct we are oblig*d. The 
bſc is plain, unleſs we are little enough to renounce 

r Reaſon, and fall ſhort of Philoſophy, and live 
er the Pitch of Heatheriſm. © | 
To theſe Teſtimonies I ſhall add a Couple of 
bei, who both ſeem good Judges of the Affair 
Hande. . . e 
The firſt is Ovid, who in his Book De Arte A.- 
adi, gives his Reader to underitand, that the 
[ay-borſe was the moſt likely Place for him to fo- 
oe in. Here would be choice of all Sorts: No- 
ing being more common than to ſee Beauty ſur- 
2d, Women debauch'd, and Wenches pick'd 

) at theſe Diverſions. 1 


d ty precipue curvis venare Theatris, De 
Hæc loca ſunt veto fertiliora tuo. 8 2 


ruit ad celebres cultiſſuma femina ludos; 
Copia judicium Jepe morata meum eſt, _ 
pectatum vVeniunt, veniunt ſectentur ut ipſe ; 
Ilie locus caſti damna pudeoris habet. | 


And afterwards, relating the imperfect Begin- 
ae Plays at the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, 
> adds, - pn 


llicet ex illo ſclennia more Theatra 
Nunc quoque formoſis inſidioſa manent. 


This Author ſometime after wrote the Remedy 
Love. Here he pretends to preſcribe for Pru- 
ence, if not for Sobriety. And to this Purpoſe, 
forbids the ſeeing of Plays, and the reading of 
vets, eſpecially ſome of them. Such Recreations 
Ing apt to feed the Diſtemper, and make the Pa- 

nt relaple. _ 55 
N At 
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Remed. [ 
Amor. 


Lib, 2. 


Ep. Ded. 


Plut. De 
Glor. A- 
then, 


to tbe Support of both, and is as neceſſary to ſuch! 


Air of aJeſt. 


Laws of other ib and our own, 
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A ſhort View of, &c. 


At tanti tibi ſit non indulgere Theatris 
Dum bene de vacuo Pectore cedat amor. 
Enervant animos cthare, cantufque, Iyraque, 
Et vox, & numeris brachia mota ſuis. 

Ilic aſſi due ficti ſallantur amantes, 
Qnid caveas, actor, quid juvet, arte docet. 


In his De Triftibys, he endeavours to make ſo 
Amends for his ſcandalous Poems, and gives Ag 
ftus a ſort of Plan for a publick Reformation. Amon 
other Things, he adviſes the ſuppreſſing of Ply 
as being the Promoters of Lewdneſs, and Diſt 
tion of Manners. 


Ut tamen hoc fatear Iudi quogue ſemina prclen 
 Nequitie, tolli tota Theatra Jube. 


To the Teſtimony of Ovid, 1 could add 2 
Propertius, and Juvenal; but being not willing! 
over-burthen the Reader, I ſhall content my ft 
with the Plain Dealer as one better known 
Home. - 

This Poet, in his a to Lad) B. ſome en 
nent Procureſs, pleads the Merits of his Functo 
and inſiſts on being Billeted upon free Quan 
Madam (ſays he) 1 think a Poet ought to be as fri 
your Fas? as of the Play-Houſes ;, fince he contri 


you, as the Ballad-ſinger to the Pick-purſe, in cum 
ning the Cullies at the Theatres to be pick'd up, 0 
carried to.a Supper, and bed at your Houſes, This 
franck Evidence, and ne'er the leſs true for 


II. I ſhall now in the Ha: Place pr roceed! 
the Cenſures of the State, and ſhew in a few Wor 
how much the Stage ſtands diſcouraged by ! 


To begin withthe Athenians. This People, tho nd 
of the — Friends to the Play-Houſe, ** thoup 


* Comedy ſo unreputable a Performance, 
| I 
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| The Opinion of the Pacaxs. 
they made a Law that no Judge of the Ariapa· 
„ ſhould make one. | 
He Lacedemonians, who were remarkable for plus. ra: 
, Wiſdom of their Laws, the Sobriety of their con. Inſti- 
11ers, and their Breeding of brave Men, This“ . 
vernment would not endure the Stage in any Form, 
under any Regulation. 
To paſs on to the Romans, Tully informs us, Cic. de Re- 
That their Predeceſſors counted all Stage-Plays un- Pub. Eib. 4. 
creditable and ſcandalous: In ſo much that any _ bySt, 
Roman who turn'd Actor was not only to be de- 72. 8 
graded, but likewiſe as it were diſincorporated, Civ. Dei, 
and unnaturalized by the Order of the Cenſors.“ cap. 13. 
St. Augyſtine in the ſame Book, commends the Zig. 2. 4. 
hans for refuſing the Jus Civitatis to Players, for 29. 
zing their Freedoms, and making them perfectly 
dreign to their Government. % Wo 
We read in Livy, that the young People in Rome Dec. 12 
pt the Fabule Attellane to themſelves. They ä 
would not ſuffer this Diverſion to be blemiſh'd | 
by the Stage. For this Reaſon, as the Hiſtorian 46 niftri- 
obſerves, the Actors of the Fabule Attellane were 9ibusPolb, 
neither expell'd their Tribe, nor refuſed to ſerve _ | 
in Arms: Both which Penalties it appears the 
Common Players lay under, „„ 
In the Theodoſian Code, Players are call'd Perſonæ XV. Cod. 
boneſtæ; that is, to franſlate it ſoftly, Perſons Theod.Tit. 
aim'd, and blemiſh'd in their Reputation. Their“ 7.375. 
gures might be ſeen at the Play-bouſe, but were 
dt permitted to hang in any creditable Place in loco He- 
the Town, Upon this Text Gothofred tells us the v 
unction of Players was counted ſcandalous by ture mus; 
e Civil Law. L. IV. And that thoſe who came 7% 
don the Szage to divert the People, had a Mark of E. f. 5. 6. 
famy ſet upon them. Famoſi ſunt ex Edicto. die bis qui 
[ ſhall now come down to our own Conſtitution. 2 
ndI find by 39 Eliz. cap. 4. 1 Fac. cap. 7. That All 02% feed. 
earwards, Common Players of Interludes, 7714. 376. 
5 Aounterkeit 
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158 A ſhort View of, &c. 
: Counterkeit Egyptians, &c. ſhall be taken, als 
judged and dcemed Rogues, Cagabonds, ay 
turdy Beggars, and ſhall wſtai:1 ail Þ ith ay 
Punichment, as by this a is in that behalt u 
pointed. The Penalties are infamous to the | 
degree, and Capital too, unleſs they give over, 7; 
true, the firſt 4# excepts thoſe Plajers which k 
long to a Baron 02 other Perſonage of highs 
Degree, and are authorized to Play under thi 
Hand and Seal of Arms of ſuch Baron 02 Þz 
_ Conage, But by the later Satute this Privilege 

; Licenjing is taken away: And all of them are e 
preſly brought under the Penalty without Diſtin 


| 


OO i 5 

About the Year 1580, there was a Petition mad 
to Queen Elizabeth for ſuppreſſing: of Play 
*Tis ſomewhat remarkable, and therefore 1 ful 

tranſcribe ſome part of the Relation. 
Many godly Citizens, and other well diſpoſed Cent 
men of London,; conſidering that Play-Houſes al 
Dicing-Houſes, were Trays for young, Gentlemen al 
others, and perceiving the many Inconveniencies al 
great Damage that would enſue upon the long ſuffer 
N of the ſame, not only io particular Perſons but tb 
whole City; and that it would alſo be a great D:\-arM 
ment to the Governors, and a Diſhonour to the (if 
vernment of this honourable City, if they f ] 
longer continue, acquainted ſom? pious Magiſtrat s thi 
with, deſiring them to take ſome Courſe for ihe Sip 
preſſion of Common Play-Houſes, Fc. within the Ci 
/ London aud Liberties thereof, who thereuqon nul 
Rawlidge humble Suit to Queen Elizabeth and her Privy Cam 
= latch cit, and obtain d Leave of ber Majeſty to thrujt i 
ound out, Players out of the City, and to fu daun al! Ply 
| &c. h. 2, . Houſes, and Dicing-Houſes within, their Lb 
3» 4 which accordingly. was effected. And the Play-Hoult 
in Grace-Church-ſtreet, Sc. were quite put dow! al 


ered. in: | 
_ lu 


mes 
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| ſhall give a modern Inſtance or two from France, 
1 {0 conclude theſe Authorities. 
In the Year 1696, we are inform'd by a Dutch Gazette 
nt, M. L Archeveque appuye, &c. * That the Lord dn 


Dec. 20. 


Archbiſhop ſupported by the Intereſt of ſome 5 


aris. 


religious Perſons at Court, has done his utmoſt 


to ſuppreſs the Public Theatres by degrees, or 
at leaſt to clear them of Profaneneſs.“ 
And laſt Summer the Gazettes in the Paris Ar- 
affirm, „That the King has order'd the Italian French, 
Players to retire out of France becauſe they did anifer ” 
not obſerve his Majeſty*s Orders, but repreſented ,,,, Ga. 
immodeſt Pieces, and did not correct their Ob- Seite. 
ſcenities, and indecent Geſtures.” Parts, 
The ſame Intelligence the next Week after ac- 355 [Te 
ants us, That ſome Perſons of the firſt Quality 8 85 
at Court, who were the Protectors of theſe Co- 
medians, had ſolicited the French King to recal 
his Order HS them, bur their Requeſt had no 
Succeſs,” . 
And here to put an End to the modern Kade 
es, I ſhall ſubjoin a fort of Paſtoral Letter pub- TroisLetz 
d about two Years ſince by the Biſhop of Ar- tres F. iow 
in Flanders. The Reader ſhall have as much of rales de 
as concerns him in both Languages, ou Monſeig- 
| | | neur HE: 
veque 
ANDEMENT de Monſeigneur ' Illuſtriſſime 
& Reverendiſſime Evèque 0 Arras contre la 


Comedie. 


UY DE SEVE DE ROCHE CHOUART 
far la Grace de Dieu & du Saint Sitge Apoſto- 
we Evtque d Arras, & tous fideles de la 2 d' Ar- 
S Salut & Benediction. Il faut ignorer ſa Religion 
Vue pas connoitre Phorreur qu'elle a marquee dans 
5 les temps des Speftacles, & de la Comedie en parti- 


ler. Les ſaint Peres la condamnent dans leurs Ecrilts ; 
Is 


aam „Har- | 


160 


nent part au mal qui Sy fait, mais contribuent en ni 
temps & retenir ces malheureux miniſtres de Satan di 
une profeſſion, qui les ſeparent des Sacramens de U 


ſion pour cet Etat & pour Pinſpirer @ ſes Enfant. 
Kituels de Dioceſes tres-regles les mettent au nomjre| 


Magiciens, & les regarde comme manifeſtement infin, 


 mariage un homme de cet ttat, un autre ne voulir 
leur accorder la terre Sainte: Et dans les Statuts ( 


| Excommunies denonces, les Infdmes, les Simoniaqu! 
& autres perſonnes ſcandaleuſes mis au nombre | 


defendons tres-expreſſement & nos Paſteurs & d 


gu ils aient fait Penitence de leur pecht, donn 
preuves d'amendement, renonce à leur Etat, & rej 


dps. Ao, 2 I + 


| Al ſhort View of, &c. 
Ils Ia regardent comme un reſte du Paganiſme, & yl 
une Ecole d Impurete.” L Egliſe Pa tothours regar(y 
vec abomination, & ft elle ma pas abſolument ria 
fon ſein ceux qui exercent ce mëtier infdme & [cy 
leux, elle les prive publiquement des Sacremen,, 
woublie rien pour marquer en toutes rencontres ſongy 


perſonnes que les Cures ſont obliges de traiter comme | 
communis; Celui de Paris les joint aux Sorciers, Gn 


tes Eveqyes les plus ſaints leur font refuſer publiquiny 
les Sacremens : Nous avons vel un des premiers Et 
de France ne vouloir pas pour cette raiſon recevuir | 


Prelat bien plus luſtre par fon merite, par ſa pid 
& par Pauſterite de ſa vie, que par la pourpre dent i 
revertu, on les trouve avec les Concubinaires, les Ui 
riers, les Blaſphemateurs, les Femmes debauche:,, | 


ceux & qui on doit refuſer publiquement la Com 
ZT... . . 
ll eſt donc impoſſible de juſtiſier la Comedie'ſan: ut 
loir condamner Þ Egliſe, les ſaint Peres, les plus ſi 
Prelats; mais il ne Peſt pas moins de juſtifier ceu 
par leur aſſiſtance a ces ſpectacles non ſeulement ji 


gliſe, les met dans un ttat perpetuel de pechè & bon 
falut Hils ne Pabandonnent ——— 
Et & Pegard des Comediens & Comediennes, Na 


Confeſſeurs des les recevoir aux Sacremens ſi ce 1 


jl 


/ 
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une ſatisfaftion publique telle que nous jugerons @ Trois Cet- 
pos de leur ordonner, le Scandale public qui's ont © LANG: 
| f 5 6 ral.s de | 
ne. Tait & ordonne d Arras le quatrieme jour de an eig⸗ 
cembre mil /ix cent quatre: vingt quinze. neu E- 
veque d' Arras, ec. A Delf. 1697. 
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Gry Eveque d' Arras. 
Et plus bas 


Par Monſeigneur | 


In Engliſh thus. 


ORDER of the moſt Illuſtrious and moſt 
Reverend Lord Biſhop of ARRAS againſt 
Plays. | i N . 


1UY DE SE VE DE ROCHE CHOUART 
by the Grace of God, &c. Biſhop of Arras. 
[To all the Faithful in the Town of Arras Health 
and Benediction. A Man muſt be very ignorant 
of his Religion, not to know the great Diſguſt 
it has always declar'd for Publick Sights, and for 
Pays in particular. The holy Fathers condemn 
them in their Writings; they look upon them as 

Reliques of Heatheniſm, and Schools of De- 
bauchery. They have been always abominated 

by the Church; and notwithſtanding thoſe who 
are concern'd in this ſcandalous Profeſſion, are 
not abſolutely expell'd by a formal Excommu- 
nication, yet ſhe publickly refuſes them the Sa- 
raments, and omits nothing upon all Occaſions, 
to ſhew her Averſion for this Employment, and 
o transfuſe the ſame Sentiments into her Chil- 
ren, The Rituals of the beſt govern'd Dio- 
M L ceſes, 
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A ſhort View of, &c. 


cc ceſes, have rang'd the Players among thoſe whonf 


«© the Pariſh Prieſts are oblig'd to treat as exon 
«© municated Perſons. The Ritual of Paris jj 
% them with Sorcerers, and Magicians, and log; 
„ upon them as notoriouſly infamous; the mg 
« eminent Biſhops for Piety, have publickly d 
e nied them the Sacraments: For this Reaſon, x 
<« our ſelves have known one of the moſt conſid 
ce rable Biſhops in France, turn back a Player thi 
< came to be married; and another of the {an 
Order, refuſed to bury them in conlecrats 
Ground: And by the Orders of a Biſhop, who 
much more illuſtrious for his Worth, for | 
Piety, and the Strictneſs of his Life, than { 
the Purple in his Habit; they are thrown among 
Fornicators, Uſurers, Blaſphemers, lewd Vi 
men, and declared Excommunicates, among 
© the infamous, and ſimoniacal, and other ſcant 
lous Perſons who are in the Lift of thoſe wit 
ought publickly to be barr'd Communion, 
« Unleſs therefore we have a mind to conden 
the Church, the holy Fathers, and the moſt hdl 
„ Biſhops, tis impoſſible to juſtify Plays; neiti 
is the Defence of thoſe leſs impracticable, m 
by their Countenance of theſe Diverſions, n 
only have their Share of the Miſchief there don 
but contribute at the ſame time to fix theſe 
happy Miniſters of Satan in a Profeſſion, wii 
by depriving them of the Sacraments of! 
Church, leaves them under a conſtant Necel 
« of ſinning, and out of all Hopes of being ſat 
** unleſs they give it over.: 
From the general Unlawfulneſs of Plays, the! 
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ſhop proceeds to argue more ſtrongly againſt ſet 
them at Times which are more particulary dev 


to Piety and Humiliation: And therefore he ſtr 
forbids his Dioceſs the Play-bouſe in Advent, 1 
or under any publick Calamity, And at laſt o 
cludes in this Manner. f 
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« As for the Caſe of Players, both Men and Wo- 
men, we expreſly forbid all our Rectors, Paſtors, 
and Confeſſors, to admit them to the Sacraments, 
unleſs they ſhall repent them of their Crime, 
make Proof of their Reformation, renounce 
their Buſineſs, and retrieve the Scandal they have 
given, by ſuch publick Satisfaction as we ſhall 
| think proper to injoyn them.” 


Made and Decreed at Arras the F ourth Day 
of acts 1695; 


Guy, Biſhop of Arras, &c. 


III. I ſhall now in the third Place; give a ſhort 
ccount of the Senſe of the Primitive Church con- 
raing the Stage: And firſt I ſhall inſtance in her 
nils, 
The Council of NMileri, or Collioure in $ Vain, de- 
(es, . Ann. zog; 
« That it ſhall not be lawful for any Womaii who Can. 67. 
is either in full Communion, or a Probatione 
for Baptiſm, to marry, or entertain any Com- 
dans or Actors; whoever takes this Liberty ſhall 
be excomMmunicared.” 
The Firſt Council of Arles runs thus; 
Concerning Players, we have thought fit tO Ann 314; 
ecommunicate them as long as they continuc Cav. 5. 
to AT. 
The * Council of Ales made their 20th 
anon to the ſame Purpoſe, and almoſt in the Ann. 452: 
e Wards 
The Third Council of Carthage ; of which St. Ann, 397; 
1wi:ftine was a Member, ordains, Can. 11. 
That the Sons of Bithops, or other Clergy- . _._. 
Secula- 
men ſhould not be permitted to furniſh out pub- i ſpec- 
lick Shes, or Plays, * or be prefent at them: tzcula, 
which manifeſtly comprehends the Stage. 


M 2 «Such 


AI — — — 


164 A ſhort View of, &c. 
5 Such ſort of Pagan Entertainments being fou 
den all the Laity. It being always unlawful f 
all Chriſtians to come amongſt Blaſphemers,” 

This laſt Branch ſhews the Canon was prin; 
pally levelPd againſt the Play-bouſe: And the Re 
ſon of the Prohibition holds every jot as ftrong 
gainſt the Engliſh, as againſt the Roman Stage. 

By the 35th Canon of this Council *tis decreed, 

That A#crs, or others belonging to th 
„ Stage, who are either Converts or Penitents ung 
<< a Relapſe, ſhall not be deny'd Admiſſion into 
Church.“ This is farther Proof, that Playern 
long as they kept to their Employment, were ban 


Communioon. 5 
Ann. 424. Another African Council declares, 
Can. 96. That the Teſtimony of People of ill Repu; 
„ tion, of Players, and others of ſuch ſcandal, 
Employments, ſhall not be admitted againſt a 
. e Perſon.” at - = | wo . 2 
Concil The Second Council of Chaalon ſets forth, 
7 CO: That Clergy-men ought to abſtain from alli 
| Can. 9. 98 over-engaging Entertainments in Muſick q 
| Show, (oculorum aurinmque illecebris.) And as 
« the ſmutty, and licentious Inſolence of Pin 
ers and Buffoons, let them not only decline ti 
<« hearing it themſelves, but likewiſe conclude ti 
« Laity obliged to the ſame Conduct.“ 
I could cite many more Authorities of this Ki 
but being conſcious of the Niceneſs of the 4; 
ſhall forbear, and proceed to the Teſtimony oft 
Fathers... EE Oe 
| To begin with Theophilus Biſhop of Anticch, vi 
liv'd in the Second Century. „ 
Libr 3. Tis not lawful (ſays he) for us to be preſt 
4d Autol cc at the Prizes of your Gladiators, left by i 
„Means we ſhould be Acceſſaries to the Murtit 
S there committed. Neither dare we preſume 
Specka- <« on the Liberty of your other Shews, * lelt 
a, «+ Senſes ſhould be tinctur'd, and diſoblig 
8 < TOY 6 [nd 
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Indecency and Profaneneſs. The tragical Di- 
fractions of Tereus and Thyeſtes are Nonſenſe to 
us, We are for ſeeing no Repreſentations of 
Lewdneſs. The Stage-Adulteries of the Gods, 
and Hero's, are unwarrantable Entertainments: 
And ſo much the worſe, becauſe the Mercenary 
Papers ſer them off with all the Charms and Ad- 

vantages of Speaking. God forbid that Chri- 

ans, who are remarkable for Modeſty and Re- 

W {rvedneſs; who are oblig'd to Diſcipline, and 
train'd up in Virtue, God forbid, I ſay, that we 
ſhould diſhonour our Thoughts, much leſs our 

EF Practice, with ſuch Wickedneſs as this!? 

ertullian, who lived at the latter End of this 

ntury, is copious upon this Subject; I ſhall 

Fin ace but ſome part of it. 

> thus addreſſes the Heathens. . 

We keep off from your publick Sherws, becauſe 

we can't underſtand the Warrant of their Origi- 

nal. There's Superſtition and Idolatry in the 

Caſe: And we diſlike the Entertainment, becauſe 

we diſlike the Reaſon of its Inſtitution. Beſides, 

we have nothing to do with the Frenſies of the 

Race-Ground, the Lewdneſs of the Play-Hoilſe, 

or the Barbarities of the Bear- Garden. The Ei- 

cureaus had the Liberty to ſtate the Not ion, and 
determine the Object of Pleaſure. Why can't 
we have the ſame Privilege? What Offence is 
it then if we differ from you in the Idea of Satiſ- 
faction? If we won't underſtand to brighten our 

Humour, and live pleaſantly, where's the Harm? 

If any body has the worſt on't, *ris only our 

ſelves.” 5 

His Book de Spefaculis was wrote on purpoſe to 

ſuade the Chriſtians, from the publick Diverſions 

the Heathens, of which the Play-houſe was one. 
his firſt Chapter he gives them to underſtand, 

That the Tenour of their Faith, the Reaſon of 

Principle, and the Order of Diſcipline, had barr'd | 

— „them 


In his Apologetick, Chap. 38. 
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<« therefore he exhorts them to refreſh their Me 


Chap. 3. 


"we Nothing will ſerve to ſettle them but a plu 
„ T'ext-of Scripture. They hover in Uncertain 


to the Play-hoyſe, as *tis thou ſhalt not kill.) 


Man that walks not in the Council of the Ungil 


id. 


NVNature, and plead the Heathens againſt th 


* the People to a ſolemn Dedication, | and cal 


A ſhort View of, &c. 


* them the Entertainments of the Towy. Ay 


% mories, to run up to their Baptiſm, and rec 
£ lect their firſt Engagements. For without Car 
s Pleaſure is a ſtrange bewirching Thing; whe 
beit gets the Aſcendant, *twill keep on Ignorang 
e for an Excuſe of Liberty, make a Man's Con 
& ſcience wink, and ſuborn his Reaſon again 
& himſelf.” 

But as he goes on, us Peoples Faith is d 
«© ther too full of Scruples, or too barren of Sen{ 


«© becauſe *tis not ſaid as expreſly thou ſhalt not 


« this looks more like Fencing than Argumen 
“for we have the Meaning of the Prohibition 1 
<« not the Sound, in the firſt P/a/m: Bleſſed is i 


&« nor ſtands in the way of e fits in th if 
« of the Scornful.” 

The Cenſors whoſe Buſineſs 'twas to take c 
c of Regularity and Manners, look'd on tht 
« Play-houſes as no other than Ba7zeries upon 
tue and Sobriety, and for this Reaſon offen pul 
c them down before they were well built, fo ti 
« here we can argue from the Precedents of mt 


> ea oc ** * * * * 


« ſelves. Upon this View Pompey the Great, wi 
„ he built his Dramatick Bands. houſe, clap} 
« a Chapel a Top on't. He would not let it 
« under the Name of a Play- houſe, but conven 


va Pa) - on 


6 


„ it Venuss Temple; giving them to underſti 
e at the ſame time that there were Benches und 
«© jt for Diverſion. He was afraid if he had 
% gone this way to work, the Cenſors might al 
e wards have razed the Monument, and bran 


2s, Jus Memory: Toes _ ſandalous Pile of Bu 


* — 
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. ing was protected: The Temple, cover d the 
« Play-bouſe , and Diſcipline was baffled by Super- 
« ſition. But the Deſign is notably ſuited to the 
« Patronage of Bacchus * and Venus. Theſe two *ThePlay- 
« Confederate Devils of Luſt and Intemperance, ear. 
« do well together. The very Functions of the 2474 7 
Players reſemble their Protectors, and are In- Bacchus. 
« ſtances of Service and Acknowledgment : Their 
Motion is effeminate, and their. Geſtures vitious 
and ſignificant: And thus they worſhip. the 
Luxury of one Idol, and the Lewdneſs of the 
other. RY Sy Ee: TD 
« And granting the Regards of Quality, the 74. cap. 
« Advantages of Age, or Temper, may fortify 15. 
« ſome People; granting Modeſty ſecur'd, and 
F the Diverſion as it were refined by this Means: 
« Yet a Man muſt not expect to ſtand by perfect- 
ly unmov'd and impregnable. No body can be 
© pleas*d without ſenſible Impreſſions. Nor can 
* ſuch Perceptions be received without a Train of 
= Paſions attending them. Theſe Conſequences 
vill be ſure to work back upon their Cauſes, ſo- 
* licite the Fancy, and heighren the original Plea- 
© ſure. But if a Man pretends to be a S/oick at 
Plays, he falls under another Imputation. For 
* where there is no Impreſſion, there can be no 
* Pleaſure: And then the Spe&ator is very much im- 
* pertinent, in going where he gets nothing for his 
' Pains. And if this were all, I ſuppoſe Chriſtians %% , 
* having ſomething elſe to do than to ramble about aa 
F106 00 PRIRAiE..- 8 i 
Even thoſe very Magiſtrates who abet the 
* Stage, diſcountenance the Players. They ſtig- 
matize their Charafer, and cramp their Free- 
doms. The whole Tribe of them is thrown out 
of all Honour and Privilege. They are neither 
ſuffer'd to be Lords, nor Gentlemen; to come 
within the Senate, or harangue the People, or 
ſo much as to be Members of a Common-Council. 
— M 4 « Now 
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Thil cap. 


23. 


bid. cap. 


36. 


admire! To cry up the Myſtery, and cenſure wh 
Practice: For a Man to be as it were eclipſe 
upon the Score of Merit is certainly an odd fy 
of Juſtice! True. But the Inference lies ſtrong; 


fir to degrade the Stage, notwithſtanding th 
Divertingneſs of it. Since Pleaſure can't mak 


of Divine Juſtice, and what Reckoning have the 
\ Reaſon to expect hereafter? Yr TOY 
All things conſider'd, *tis no Wonder ſud 


_ Unclean Spirit was preſs'd in the Exorci/m, an 


 apoſtatiz?d from God, by this Correſpondend! 


© Darkneſs? ' No Man can ſerve two Maſters, no 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
Now what Caprice and Inconſiſtency is this! 7; 
love what we puniſh, and leſſen thoſe whomy 


another way. What a Confeſſion then is this 
an ill Buſineſs; when the very Excellency of 

is not without Infamy? „„ are Ol 
Since therefore humane Prudence has though 


them an Intereſt here, nor ſhelter them from Cen 
ſure; how will they be able to ſtand the Shoc 


People ſhould fall under Poſſeſſiun. God know 
we have had a fad Example of this already. 
certain Woman went to the Play-houſe, an 
brought the Devil Home with her. And when th 


aſk'd how he durſt attack a Chriſtian; I hart 
done nothing, ſays he, but what I can uſtiy 
for I ſeiz'd her upon my own Ground, Indeed 
how many Inſtances have we of others who hav 
with'the Devil? What Communion hath Light wit 


have Life and Death in him at the ſame time. 


Will you not then avoid this Seat of Infection MC: 
The very Air ſuffers by their Impurities ; anc: 
they almoſt pronounce the Plague. What tipf 


-LC 


* and entertaining? What tho' Innocence, yes ant 
Virtue too, ſhines thro* ſome part of it? I 


vc 
* 


the Performance may be in ſome Meaſure prett) 


not the Cuſtom to prepare Poyſon unpalatabl 
nor make up Ratſhane with Rhubarb and Sem 
No. To have the Miſchief ſpeed, they muſt oblig 

A . 1 oo | _ 8 | * « 10k 
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the Senſe, and make the Doſe pleaſant. Thus 
| che Devil throws in a Cordial Drop to make 
the Draught go down; and ſteals ſome few In- 
oredients from the Diſenſatery of iicaven, In 
hort, look upon all the engiging Sentences of 
the Stage, their Flights of Fortitude and Phtz 
loſophy, the Loftineſs of their Style, the Muſick 
of the Cadence, and the Fineneſs of the Con- 
duct: Look upon it only, I ſay, as Honey drop- 
ping from the Bowels of a Toad, or the Bag of 
Spider: Let your Health over-rule your & Ha- 
ſure, and don't die of a little Ligucrifhneſs, = 


In earneſt, Chriſtian, our time for Entertain- Lid cap. 


ment is not yet: you are too craving and ill ma- 28. 
naged if you are fo violent for Delight. And let 
me tell you, you are no wiſer than you ſhould be, 
if you count ſuch Things Satisfaction. Some Phi- 
loſophers. placed their Happineſs in bare Tran- 
quillity. Faſineſs of Thought, and Abſence of 
Pain, was all they aim'd at. But this it ſeems 
Q won't ſatisfy thee: Thou lieſt ſighing and hanker- 
ing after the Play-h:ſe. Prithee recollect thy 
ſelf: Thou knoweſt Death ought to be our Plea- 
ſure, and therefore 1 hope Life may be a little 
without it. Are not our Deſires the ſame with the 
Apoſtles, Tv be Diſſolded, and to be with Chriſt ? 
Let us act up to our Pretenſions, and let Plea- 
ſure be true to Inclination. DOT 
de put into preſent Poſſeſſion, we'll caſt the 29. 
auſe upon that Iſſue. Now were you not un- 
reaſonable, you would perceive the Liberalities 
ff Providence, and find your ſelf almoſt in the 
dit of Satisfaction. For what can be more 
ran{porting than the Friendſhip of Heaven and 
he Diſcovery of Truth, than the Senſe of our 
takes and the Pardon of our Sins? What 
greater Pleaſure can there be, than to ſcorn be- 
ng lead? To contemn the World? And to be 
a Slave 
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But if you can't wait for Delight; if you muſt %. 5 
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170 A ſhort View of, &c. 


« 2 Slaye to nothing? 'T ix a mighty Satisfadiy 


& I take it, to have a clear Conſcience, to mil 60 

& Life no Burthen, nor Death any Terror! " 

« trample upon the Pagan Deities; to batter tn 

e cipaiities and Powers, and force the Devils nn 

®* By Fx. 5 Reſign *! Thele are the Delights, Theſe | ti 
orciſms. & the noble Entertainments of Chriſtians: Min 
b beſides the Advantage of the Quality, they be 

| CC always At hand, and coſt us nothing.“ 7 | ti 
ib 3. Clemens Alexandrinus affirms, That the Cin 
pf rg cc and Theatre may not improperly be call'd [l ot 
11. cc Chair of Peſtilence.— Away then with th h 
& Leyd, Ungodly Diverſions, and which are bil 1 
( Impertinence at the beſt. What part of Imp ou 

& dence either in Words or Practice, is omitted} al 

© the Stage? Don't the Buffoons take-almoit WM |, 

« manner of Liberties, and plunge through TH 4 

ce and Thin, to make a Jeſt? Now thoſe who are ne 

cc fected with a vitious Satisfaction will be haunt u; 

„ with the Idea, and ſpread the Infection. Bu 

“ Man is not entertain'd, to what purpoſe ſhould h. 

e go thither? Why ſhould he be fond where WM (: 

“ finds nothing, and court that which ſleeps uM ſo 

« the Senſe? If *tis ſaid rheſe Diverſions are tak fo 
only to unbend the Mind, and refreſh Natu ſt 
little. To this I anſwer, That the Spaces iſ c: 

« tween Buſineſs ſhould not be fill'd up ne 

&« ſuch Rubbiſh. A wiſe Man has a Guard will o: 

& his Recreations, and always prefers the Prof [ 

66 bla £0 the Freahat? one. 
Minutius Felix delivers his Senſe in tf © 
J 8 mM |: 

Ain 106. As for us, who rate our Degree by our Vii is 
„ and value ourſelves more upon our Lives C 
„ our Fortunes; we decline your pompous 5 © 

« and publick Entertainments. And good Ru o 

„ we have for our Averſion. Theſe Things iv 

« their Riſe from Idols, and are the Train of ſi: 


Religion. The Pleaſure is ill deſcended, andh 


The Opinion of the Chunch. 


wiſe vitious and enſnaring. For who can do leſs 
than abominate the clamorous Diſorders of the 
Race-Ground , and the Profeſſion of Murder at 
the Prize? And for the Stage, there you have 
more Lewdneſs, though not a jot leſs of Diſtrac- 


tion. Sometimes your Mimicks are ſo ſcandalous 


and expreſſing, that *tis almoſt hard to diſtinguiſh 


between the Fact and the Repreſentation. Some- 


times a luſcious AFor ſhall whine you into Love, 
and give the Diſeaſe that he counterfeits,” _ 
St. Cyprian, or the Author de SpeZtaculi „will fur- 

ſh us farther. _ 

Here this Father argues againſt thoſe who 


iſe *twas not condemn'd by expreſs Scripture. 


Let mere Modeſty (ſays he) ſupply the holy Text : 


And let Nature govern where Revelation does 


not reach. Some Things are too black to lie 


ought the Play-houſe no unlawtul Diverſion, be- 


upon Paper, and are. more ſtrong] . forbidden, 


becauſe unmention'd. The Divine Wiſdom mult 


have had a low Opinion of Chriſtians, had it de- 


ſcended to Particulars in this Caſe. Silence is 


ſometimes the beſt Method for Authority. To 


forbid often puts People in Mind of what they 
ſhould not do: And thus the Force of the Pre- 
cept is loſt by 518 the Crime. Beſides, what 
need we any further Inſtruction? Diſcipline and 
general Reſtraint makes up the Meaning of the 


Law; and common Reaſon will tell you what the 


Scripture has left unſaid. I would have every 
one examine his owa Thoughts, and inquire at 
Home into the Duties of his Profeſſion. This 


is a good Way to ſecure him from Indecen- 


For thoſe Rules which a Man has work'd 
= i fa himſelf, he commonly makes. molt uſe 


of. And after having deſcrib'd the infamous 
13 of the Play-bouſe, he ee in 


Manner. 


e What 
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Things unconcern'd with Tdolatry, Chriſty 
„ ougght not to be at them. For were they u. 


_ « Satisfa&tions in his Power, which will pleaſe a 
« jmprove him at the ſame Time. : 


ebe fleſn'd for the Practice? Yes, this i; i 


«© the Levities and Impertinence in Comedie, 


« gious, and unbecoming the Gravity of Bal 


* ſet a Guard upon our Senſes, and keep the Cet 
„ tine] always upon Duty. To make Vice fam 
* lar to the Air, is the Way to recommend | 
« And ſince the Mind of Man has a natural Be 
„ to Extravagance; how is it likely to hold o 
„under Example and Invitation? If you puſh th 
« which totters already, whither will it tumbl 


* it to be thus employed? To have our Expett 
* tions always in Proſpect, and to be intent ont: 


=" ſhort Viet of, &c. 
c What Buſineſs has a Chriſtian at ſuch Pla 
as theſe? A Chriſtian who has not the Lib: 
&« 0 much as to think of an ill Thing. Why & 
he entertain himſelf with lewd Repreſentatiq; 
<*« Has he a mind to diſcharge his Modefty, 


« Conſequence. By uſing to ſee theſe Things, he 
learn to do them What need I menti 


<< the ranting Diſtractions of Tragedy? Were thi 


highly criminal, the Foolery of them is egi 


As have often ſaid theſe Foppiſh, theſe pa 


« nicious Diverſions, muſt be avoided. We my 


« In earneſt, we muſt draw off our Inclinatio 
« from theſe Vanities. A Chriſtian has much bei 
« ter Sights than theſe to look at. He has (oli 


«© Would a Chriſtian be agreeably refreſh 
« Let him read the Scrigtures: Here the Ente 
« tainment will ſuit his Character, and be big 
<« nough for his Quality. —Beloved, how nl 
„ble, how moving, how profitable a Pleaſure 


„ Glories of Heaven 
He has a great Deal more upon this Subject 

his Epiſtles to Donatus and Eucratius, which are : 

— 5 kad 0 | doubte | 
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Wiicdly genuine. The latter being ſomewhat 
rkable, I ſhall tranſlate Part of it for the Rea- 


Pear Brother, your uſual Kindneſs, together 44 Eu- 
ith your Deſire of relieving your own Mo- crat. 
lefty and mine, has put you upon aſking my 
houghts concerning a certain Player in your 
eighbourhood whether ſuch a Perſon ought. 
to be allow'd the Privilege of Communion. This 
Man, it ſeems, continues in his ſcandalous Pro— 
leon, and keeps a Nurſery under him. He 
Iteaches that which *twas a Crime in him to learn, 
ſets up for a Maſter of Debauch, and propagates 
the lewd Myſtery. The Caſe ſtanding thus, tis 
my Opinion, that the Admiſſion of ſuch a Mem- 
her would be a Breach of the Diſcipline of the 
Goſpel, and a Preſumption upon the Divine 
Majeſty : Neither do I think it fit the Honour 
of the Church ſhould ſuffer by ſo infamous a 
Correſpondence. CCC 
Laftantius's Teſtimony ſhall come next. This 
Author in his Divine Inſtitutions, which he de- L. G. cab. 20 
dicates to Conſtantine the Great, cautions the ” 
Chriſtians againſt the Play-houſe, from the Diſ- 
order and Danger of thoſe Places. For as he kg 
obſerves. „ FO : 
* The Debauching of Virgins, and the Amours 
of Strumpets, are the Subject of Comedy. And 
here the Rule is, the more Rhetorick the more 
Miſchief, and the beſt Poets are the worſt 
Commonwealths-men. For the Harmony and 
Ornament of the Compoſition ſerves only to 
recommend the Argument, to fortity the Charm, 
and engage the Memory. At laſt he concludes 
with this Advice. 
Let us avoid therefore theſe Diverſions, leſt 
ſomewhat of the Malignity ſhould ſeize us. Our 
Minds ſhould be quiet and compos'd, and not 
over-run with Amuſements. Beſides, a 1 

| | ce 0 
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Ibid. cap, 
2h. 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
„of Pleaſure is an enſnaring Circumſtance, + 
apt to make us forget God, and grow co 
„ the Offices of Virtue. 3 3 
« Should a Man have a Stage at home, wg; 
5 not his Reputation ſuffer extreamly, and all P. 
<« ple count him a notorious Libertine? Moſt 


* doubtedly. Now the Place does not alter jj 


„to keep him in Countenance. 


Property. The Practice at the Play-houſe is 


+ ſame Thing, only there he has more Compy 
„A well work'd Poem is a powerful Piece 
« Impoſture: It maſters the Fancy, and huri 
it no body knows whither. —— If therch 


we would be govern'd by Reaſon, let us & 


off from the Temptation. Such Pleaſures e 
have no good Meaning: Like delicious My 
© ſels, they ſubdue the Palate, and flatter us on 


„ Time. 


„ to cut our Throats. Let us prefer Reality 
Did. cap. 


* Appearance, Service to Shew, and Eternity 


„As God makes Virtue the Condition of Gl 


ry, and trains Men up to Happineſs by Har 


« ſhip and Induſtry; ſo the Devil's road to D 
« ſtruction lies through Senſuality and Eyicur; 
« And as pretended Evils lead us on to uncou 
e terfeited Bliſs, ſo viſionary Satisfactions are tl 
e Cauſes of real Miſery. In ſhort, theſe inviti 


Things are all Stratagem. Let us take caret! 


< Softneſs and Importunity of the Pleaſure d 


not ſurpriſe us, nor the Bait bring us withint 


In Pſalm 


« Snare. The Senſes are more than Outunl 
% and ſhould be defended accordingly. -. 
I ſhall paſs over St. Ambroſe, and go on to? 


Chryſaſtom. This Father is copious upon the Sul 
ject, I could tranſlate ſome Sheets from him, were 


neceſſary, But length being not my Buſinels 
few Lines may ſerve to diſcover his Opinion. 


fifteenth Homily ad Populum Antiochenum, runs thu 


< Moſt People fanſy the Unlawfulneſs of gi 


, m, ¶ͤů˙ ⁵⁰ Q EO AAGOGS A AAS 


The Opinion of the Cnuxcn. 


» Plays is not clear. But by their Favour, a 
Vorld of Diſorders are the Conſequences of 


is brought Whoring and and Ribaldry into 
Vogue, and fini{'d all the Parts of Debau- 
herye” 
\frerwards he ſeems to make the Suppoſition 
ter than the Fact, and argues upon a feign'd 
Let us not only avoid downright Sinning, but 

the Tendencies to it. Some indifferent Things 


are fatal in the Conſequence, and ſtrike us at 


ne Rebound. Now who would chuſe his ſtanding 


within an Inch of a Fall, or ſwim upon the Verge 
of a Whirlpool? He that walks upon a Preci- 
pice ſhakes tho? he does not tumble; and com- 


monly his Concern brings him to the Bottom: 
The Cate is much the ſame in reference to Con- 
ſcience and Morality. He that won't keep his 


Diſtance from the Gulph, is oftentimes ſuck'd 


in by the Eddy ; and the leaſt Overſight is e- 


Enough to undo him.” 


2 


In his thirty ſeventh Homily upon the eleventh 


hapter of St. Matthew, he declaims more at large 
anſt the Stage. VVV = 
„ Smutty Songs (ſays he) are much more abo- 
minable than Stench and Ordure. And, which 
s moſt to be lamented, you are not at all uneaſy 
at ſuch Licentiouſneſs. You luugh when you 


ſhould frown, and commend what you ought to 


abhor.— Hark you, you can keep the Lan- 


guage of your own Houſe in order: If your 


Servants or your Childrens Tongues run Riot, 
they preſently ſmart for't. And yet at the Play- 


bz you are quite another Thing. Theſe little 
BuToohs have a ſtrange Aſcendant. A luſcious | 
Sentence is hugely welcome from their Mouth: 


And inſtead of Cenſure, they have Thanks and 
Encouragement for their Pains. Now if a Man 
| —.— « would 


uch a Liberty. For frequenting the Play-houſe | 
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e would be ſo juſt as to wonder at himſelf, he 
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heco 
* Madneſs and Contradiction in Abundance. id 
But I know you'll ſay what's this to me- 


ce neither ſing nor pronounce any of this ort 
« Stuff? Granting your Plea, what do you / 
„ by*t? If you don't repeat theſe Scurrilities, Muv 
are very willing to hear them. Now wheil be 
the Ear or the Tongue is miſmanaged, come: 
« much to the ſame reckoning. The Differen ag 
of the Organ does not alter the Action fo mige een 
&* tily as you may imagine. But pray how do 1 E 
prove you don't repeat them? They may n. 
« your Diſcourſe, or the Entertainments of y. 
% Cloſet for ought we know to the contrary. Till! 
is certain, you hear them with Pleaſure in mit 
% Facc, and make it your Buſineſs to run af am 
them: And to my mind theſe are ſtrong Ag nr 
« ments of your Approbation. 

« I deſire to aſk you a Queſtion. Suppoſe ul 
hear any Wretches blaſpheme, are you in ev. 
Rapture about it? And do your Geſtures aWjo 
„ pear airy and oblig'd? Far from it. I do in 

« not but your Blood grows chill, and your EA be 
are ſtopt at the Preſumption. And what's ith 
« Reaſon of this Averſion in your Behaviou C 
« Why, tis becauſe you don't uſe to blaſpheſ of 
« yourſelf. Pray clear yourſelf the ſame Vu 
from the Charge of Obſcenity. We'll then th 
« lieve you don't talk ſmut, when we percent p: 
you careful not to hear it. Lewd Sonnets ad 
« Serenades are quite different from the PreſcriM li 
tion of Virtue. This is ſtrange Nouriſhmeſ b. 
ec for a Chriſtian to take in, I don't wonder youll (+ 
« ſhould loſe your Health, when you feed Wn 
<« foul. It may be Chaſtity is no ſuch eaſy TA! 
Innocence moves upon an Aſcent, at lea 
for ſome Time. Now thoſe who are alva* 
= laughing can never ſtrain up Hill. It the ball t 
| | « Preparations of Care will juſt do, 1 mug 
; | x . . eco 


The Opinion bf the Chugch. 
come of thoſe that are diſſolv'd in Pleaſure, 
-d lie under the Inſtructions of Debauche- 
. Have you not heard how St. Paul ex- 
orts us to rejoice in the Lord? He faid in the 
1rd, not in the Devil. But alas! what leiſure 


be ſenſible of your Faults, when your Head is 


dence of the Stage with a great Deal of Satyr 
Severity; and at laſt propoſes this Obje- 
{ You'll fay, I can give you many Inſtances 


ever, many a weak Brother has ventur'd after 
you, and miſcarried upon your Precedent; and 
fince you make others thus Faulty, how can you 


of the Place : For were there no Audience, 
we ſhould have no Acting. And therefore 
thoſe who join in the Crime, will ne'er be 


deſty has ſecur'd you, which by the way I be- 
leve nothing of; yet ſince many have been de- 


ſevere Reckoning for giving them Encourage- 


had you Rept away. | 5 

* In fine, let us not diſpute to no purpoſe; 

the Practice won't bear a D 

Cauſe is nought *tis in vain to rack our Reaſon, 
N 


« and 
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ive you to mind St. Paul? How ſhould you 


mays kept hot, and as it were intoxicated with 
Bufooning ? — He goes on and laſhes the Im- 


here the Play-honſe has done no harm. Dont 
miſtake. Throwing away of Time and ill Ex- 
ample has a great Deal of Harm in't; and thus 
far you are guilty at the beſt. For granting 
your Temper has brought you off unhurt, are 
al People rhus fortified? By no means. How- 


be Inmotent. yourſelf? All the People undone 
there will lay their Ruin at your Door. The 
Company are all acceffary to the Miſchief 


parted in the Puniſhment. Granting your Mo- 


bauch'd by the Play-houſe, you muſt expect a 
ment, Tho? after all, as virtuous as you are, 
doubt not you would have been much better 


efence! Where the 


Ep 9. 12. 

. Adverſ. 
 Journtan. 

J. 2. cap. 7. 


Chap. 20. 


* and do ſo no more. 


% For what's there to be met with but le 


kale 8 


ce this World, ſome with the Circus, and fv 
<« with the Theatre: But the Pſalmiſt command; 


„ For as Jſaiab ſpeaks. Woe to them that put 


[4 4 


% And after ſome other Inſtances, he tells us, 
ec muſt decline the Theatres, and all other dany 


„ Senſes. 


A ſhort View of, &c. 


“ and ſtrain for Pretences. The beſt Excuſe 
* what is paſt is to ſtand clear from the Dang 


One Citation more from St. Chryſoſtom, wn 
take leave. In the Preface of his Commentary 
on St. John's Goſpel, ſpeaking of Plays and oi 
publick Shews, he has theſe Words. 
gut what need I branch out the Lewdnef 
ce thoſe SpeZacles, and be particular in Deſcripti 


& Laughing, but Smut, Railing and Buffoon 
« In a Word, 'tis all Scandal and Confuſion, ( 
« ſerve me, I ſpeak to you all, let none who g 
f this Holy Table unqualify themſelves v 


& ſuch mortal Diverſions 
Sr. Hierom on the /. Verſe, 32 P/al. makes t 
Expoſition upon the Text, _ 


Some are delighted with the SatisfaCtions 


ce very good Man to delight himſelf in the Lord 


« ter for fweet, and ſweet. for bitter. And in| 
& Epiſtles he cautions the Ladies againſt having; 
„thing to do with the Play-houſe, againſt le 
« Songs and ill Converſation, Becauſe they ſet 
* Hlumours at work, careſs the Fancy, and m 

Pleaſure a Conveyance for Deſtruction. 
In the 67h, Book of his Commentary on 4 
kiel, he lets us underſtand; ** That when wel 
part out of Ægypt we muſt refine our Inclu 
& tions, and change our Delights into Averli 


& rous Diverſions which ſtain the Innocence 
St. Auguſtine in his fifth Epiſtle to Marcrlin 
will afford us ſomething upon the ſame A 
— ALDER 


— 


The Opinion of the Cuvxcn. 


Unhappineſs. If one may ſay fo, they are moſt 
\niſh'd when they are overlook'd. By this 


ne more inc lin'd to be falſe to themſelves; and 


han one without. But the perverſe Reaſonings 
ff the Generality make different Concluſions. 


* 


s one may ſay, he is mercifully ſevere.” 


vers an Objection of the Heathens, and comes 
C . EH SDS THEY 
Their Complaint, as if the Times were leſs 


dlophers: There they'll find thoſe very Things 
enſured, which they now are ſo uneaſy to part 


gion. For pray what Satisfactions have they 
oſt? None that I know of, excepting ſome li- 


re bad, becauſe - the Theatres are tumbling al- 


eans their bad Temper is encourag'd, and they 


e know an Enemy within is more dangerous 


hey fanſy the World goes wonderfully well 
hen People make a Figure. When a Man is 
Prince in his Fortune, but a Beggar in his 
irtue; has a great many fine Things about 
him, but not ſo much as one good Quality to 
deſerve them. When the Play-houſes go up and 
Religion goes down. When Prodigality is ad- 
mir'd, and Charity laugh'd at. When the Play- 
oe can revel with the rich Man's Purſe, and 
he Poor have ſcarce enough to keep Life and, 
Soul together. When God ſuffers theſe 
hings to flouriſh, we may be ſure he is moſt. 
angry. Preſent Impunity is the deepeſtRevenge: 
But when he cuts off the Supplies of Luxury, 
ind diſables the Powers of Extravagance, then, 


appy ſince the Appearance of Chriſtianity is ve- 
y unreaſonable. Let them read their own Phi- 


ith; this Remark muſt ſhut up their Mouths, 
nd convince them of the Excellency of our Re- 


entious ones, which they abuſed to the Diſho- | 
our of their Creator. But it may be the Times 
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The Proſperity of Sinners is their greateſt. 


n his firſt Book de conſenſu Evangeliſtarum, he cap. 33. 


180 


„ether Hand, ſo good a Man, that he was f 


cc was, the more he was obliged to forbear it? 


« ry——And what's the Reaſon of their run 


& tenance. Their own Tully's Commendation ( 


but I love to be as brief as may be. I couldli 


Ages and the biggeſt Authorities may be ſuf 
_ cient: And theſe the Reader has had already. He 
ever, one Inftance more from the Moderns n 


4c ference is naught. Do People uſe to ſend 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
« moſt every where. The Theatres thoſe Can. 
« Uncleanneſs, and publick Schools of Debaych 


& to ruin? Why tis the Reformation of the Ag 
6 *Tis becauſe thoſe lewd Practices are out off 
ce ſhion, which firſt built and kept them in Coy 


« the Actor Roſcius is remarkable. He was 
& much a Maſter (ſays he) that none but him 
« was worthy to tread the Stage. And on the 


« moſt unfit Perſon of the Gang to come th 
e And is not this a plain Confeſſion of the Lex 
& neſs. of the Play-houſe; and that the better a 


I could go on much farther with St. Auguſ 


wiſe run through the ſucceeding Centuries, and e 
lect Evidence all along. But I conceive the b 


not be amiſs. : Didacus de Tapia an eminent $ 
niard ſhall cloſe the Evidence. This Author, ind 


mitted to the Sacrament, amongſt other things 
counters an Objection. Some People it {er 
pretended there was ſome good to be learn'd 
the Play-houſe. To theſe he makes this reply. 
_ & Granting your Suppoſition (ſays he) yout 


„ Daughters, to the Stews for Diſcipline? And] 
18 Ws they might meet ſome there lame 
& ing their owngDebauchery. No Man vill b. 
ce his Son upon che Highway to harden his ( 
“ rage; neither will any one go on Board a le 
“ Veſſel, to learn the Art of ſhifting in a Wi 
« the better. My Concluſion is, let no bod 
+ to. the infamous Play-bouſe. A Place of 


ſtar 


The CONCLUSION, 
ſaring Contradiction to the Strictneſs and So. 
briety of Religion: A Place hated by God, and 
haunted by the Devil. Let no Man, I ſay, learn 
to reliſh any thing that's ſaid there; for 'tis all 


Thus I have preſented the Reader with a ſhort 
ew of the Senſe of Chriſtianity. This was the 
pinion of the Church for the firſt five-hundred 
ears. And thus ſhe has cenſured the Stage both 
Councils and ſingle Authorities, And ſince the 
atyr of the Fathers comes full upon the Modern 


ty of the Cafe makes their Reaſons take place, 
d their Authority revive upon us. If we are 
briſftians, the Canons of Councils, and the Senſe of 


ry Time is a good Argument of it ſelf, Then 
je Apoſtolical Traditions were freſh and undiſputed, 


en ſince. Then Diſcipline was in force, and 
rtue flouriſh'd, and People lived up to their 
ofen. And as for the Perſons, they are be- 
nd all Exception. Their Station, their Learn- 
g and Sufficiency was very conſiderable, their 
ky and Reſolution extraordinary. They acted 
nerouſly, and wrote freely, and were always a- 
ve the little Regards of Intereſt or Danger. To 


briſtendom, the Flower of humane Nature, and 
e Top of their Species. Nothing can be bet- 
r eſtabliſh'd than the Credit of theſe Fathers: 
heir Affirmation goes à great Way in a Proof; 


PP | 

But ſuppoſing them contented to wave their 
ivilege,. and diſpute upon the Level, . Granting 
ls, the Stage would be undone by them. The 


— of 


Didac.&c. 


in D. Thom. 
but Poiſon handſomely prepared. 95 ry =— 


ets, their Caution muſt be applicable. The Pa- 


e Primitive Church muſt have a Weight. The 


d the Church much better agreed than ſhe has 


ſhort, they were, as we my fay, the Worthies of 
d we might argue upon the Strength of their 


orce of their Reaſoning, and the bare Lurinſict 


U 1 8 
1 
. 4 
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of the Argument would be abundantly ſufficients 


and gailliardizing: They are contriv*d on Purpe 
to excite a ſportive Humour, and ſpread a Gal 


act between Old Rome and London, will the Par 
ſay that: The Modern Geſtures, tho' bold and le 


little Abatement. 
probable their Muſic may not be altogether | 
this Part of the Entertainment is directly viciou 
ties. Thoſe who frequent the Play-houſe are t 
moſt competent Judges; But this I muſt fay, t 
Performances of this Kind are much too fine { 
Plays were better or the Mufick worſe. I'm ſo 
to ſee Art ſo meanly proſtituted: Atheiſm oug 
to have nothing charming in its Retinue. *'T 


great Pity Debauchery ſhould have the Aſlſtan 
of a fine Hand to whet the Appetite, and play 


in the Compoſition, yet the Deſign of it is tor 


off the Averſions of Conſcience, It throws a M 


„% — ———— — — — —— — — . 


A ſhort View of, &c. 


carry the Cauſe. Hs 
But it may be objected, is the Reſemblance« 


lel hold out, and has the Engliſo Stage any Thin 
ſo bad as the Dancing of the Pantomimi ? I dg 


too ſometimes, are not altogether ſo ſcandaloy 
the Roman. Here then we can make them ſo 


And to go as far in their Excuſe as we can, 
exceptionable as that of the Antients. I don't f 


becauſe I am not willing to cenſure at Uncertai 


the Place. Twere to be wiſh'd, that either t 


down. e 
No granting the Play-houſe Mufick not vicid 


freſh the Ideas of the Action, to keep Time wi 
the Poem, and be true to the Subject. For ti 
Reaſon, among others the Tunes are generally al 


upon the Spirits. To baniſh all Gravity and Sc 
ple, and lay Thinking and Reflection aſleep. 1 
Sort of Muſick warms the Paſſions, and unlod 
the Fancy, and makes it open to Pleaſure like 
Flower to the Sun: It helps a luſcious Sentence! 
flide, drowns the Diſcords of Atheiſm, and ket 


The Corel us fox. 


his Guard, makes way for an ill Impreſſion, 
q is moſt commodiouſly planted to do Miſchief. 
lewd Play with good Muſick is like a Load- 


ne arm'd, it draws much ſtronger than before. 


ercenary Hands to play People out of their 
nſes, to run away with their Underſtandings, 


t? Muſick is almoſt as dangerous as Gunpow- 


an the Preſs or the Mint. Tis poſſible a pub- 
K Regulation might not be amiſs. No leſs a 
loſopher than Plato ſeems to be of this Opinion. 
e is clearly for keeping up the old grave and 
mn Way of Playing. He lays a mighty ftreſs 
on this Obſervation : He does not ſtick to af- 


tle the Conſtitution. I ſuppole he imagined that 
the Power of Sounds, the Temper of Conſtitu- 


this were done, and ſome general Permiffions 


d their Account in't. 
dwever, he owns it has a 
t be overlook' d. He denies not but that when 
: Muſick is ſoft, exquiſite and airy, 'tis dange- 


the antient Greeks for fencing againſt this Incon- 
tence, He tells us, the Lacedemonians fixt the 
mber of Strings for the Harp by expreſs Law. 


ry'd than the Roman in the Caſe above-men- 
d: If they have any Advantage in their In- 
mental Mu ſict, they loſe it in their Vocal, Their 
gs are often rampantly lewd, and irreligious to 
4 a 


Now why ſhould it be in the Power of a few 


d wind their Paſſions about their Fingers as they 


7; and it may be requires looking after no leſs 


ns, and the Diverſities of Age were well ſtudied; 


med upon the Enquiry, the Commonwealth might 


$ and enſnaring. He commends the Diſcipline 


183 


that to extend the Science and alter the Notes, De Repub, 
he way to have the Laws repeaPd, and to un- l. 4. 


Tully does not carry the Speculation thus high: Cic. de 
Weight in't, and ſhould Leg, l. 2. 


d afterwards filenc'd Timotheus*, and ſeiz'd his d Famous 
tp for having one String above publick Al- Mafia, 
ance, To return. If the Engii/h Stage is more id. 
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Ses Chap. 1. as we have ſeen already, were inoffenſive in th 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
a flaming Exceſs. Here you have the very 5; 
and Efnce of Vice drawn off ſtrong ſcented, x 

thrown into a little Compaſs. Now the Antiv 


ben 
| this 
FW. 
ey! 


Y ec 


„ Ea et. 
To go on. As to Rankneſs of Language, 
have ſeen how deeply the Moderus ſtand char 
upon the Comparilon. And as for their careſſn 
of Libertines, their ridiculing of Virtue, their ho 
rible Proſaneneſs and Blaſphemies, there's nothin 
in Antiquity can reach them. Bs 
Now were the Stage in a Condition to wipe g 
any of thefe Imputations, which they are not, the 
g ak two Things behind which would ſtick up 
them, and have an ill Effect upon the Audience 
The firſt is their dilating ſo much upon the 4 
an © Te Wh 
This Subject is generally treated home, and 
the moſt tender and paſſionate Manner imaginable 
*Tis often the governing Concern: The Incident 
make way, and the Plot turns upon't. As Mit 
ters go, the Company expect it: And it mayb 
the Poets can neither write nor live without it. Th 
is a cunning Way enough of. Realing 20 th 
blind Side, and practiſing upon the Weaknels e 
humane Nature. People love to ſee their ih 
painted no leſs than their Perſons: And like Nai 
ciſſus, are apt to date on their own Image. Thc 
Bent of ſelf Admiration recommends the Buſinll 
of Amours, and engages the Inclination. Ani 
which is more, theſe Love-repreſentations often: 
times call up the Spirits, and ſet them on wo 
The Play is acted over again in the Scene of Fan 
cy, and the firſt Imitation becomes a Model. Lud 
has generally a Party Within; and when the Wa 
is Prepared, the Impreſſion is eaſily made. Thu 
the Diſeaſe of the Stage grows catching: It throw 
its own Amours among the Company, and form 
cheſe Paſſions when it does not find them. 1 
/ ̃˙ 6 7. Ore One err, IN 


The CONCLUSION, 183 

hen they are born before, they thrive extreamly 
\ this Wurſery. Here they ſeldom fail either of 
wth or Complexion. They grow ſtrong, and 
ey grow charming too. This is the beſt Place 
recover a languithing Amour, to rouze it from 
cep, and retrieve it from Indifference. And thus 
fire becomes abſolute, and forces the Oppoſi- 
ns of Necency and Shame. And if the Misfer- 
ne does not ga thus far, the Confequences are 
one of the beſt. The Paſſions are up in Arms, 
id there's. a mighty Conteſt between Duty and 
clination. The Mind is over-run with Amule- 
ents, and commonly good for nothing ſome time 
I don't fay the Stage fells all before them, and 
fables. the whole Audience > *Tis a hard Battle 
here none eſcapes. However, their Trinumphs and 
heir Trophies are unſpeakable. Neither need we 
uch wonder at the Matter. They are dangerouſly 
repar'd for Conqueſt and Empire. There's Na- 
re, and Paſſion, and Life, in all the Circum- 
nces of their Action. Their Declamation, their” 
ein, their Geſtures, and their Equipage, are ve- 
moving and, ſignificant, Now when the Sub- 
is agreeable, a lively. Repreſentation, and a 
aſionate Way of Expreſſion, make wild work, 
d haye a ſtrange Force upon the Blood and 
8 WT bl ge 8 
And then, as for the general Strains of Count. 
lp, there can be nothing more profane: and ex- 
avagant., The Hero's Miſtreſs is no leſs. than his 
Jeity. She diſpoſes of his Reaſon, preſcribes his 
lotions, and Commands his Intereſt. What So- 
reign Reſpect, what xeligious Addreſs, what i- 
lzing Raptures are we peſter'd wich? Shrines 
d Offerings, and Adorations, are nothing upon 
ch ſolemn Occaſions. Thus Love and Nevo» 
on, Ceremony and Worſhip, are confounded , 
d God and his Creatures treated bath alike | 

pas - — 


| 
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Characters of Figure? Thoſe Practices which a 


in Religion, are the Credit of the Stage. Th 


and Heroes are made of the ſame Metal. To giy 


neille Cid. 


Cinna && 
 Pompee. 


| Yes, They have done their endeavour to cheri 
n 


Moral E/- 
ſays. 


worſt? What muſt we ſay of the more foul Repre 
ſentations, of all the Impudence in Language and 
Geſture? Can this Stuff be the Inclination of L. 


do they love to ſee the Stews difſefted before them! 


And in this Reſpect, the French Dramatiſts hay 


_ diſturb*d. I grant this deſperate Cuſtom is no 0 
riginal of the Stage. But then why was not th 
| Growth of it check'd? I thought the Poet's Buſt 
neſs had not been to back falſe Reaſoning and i 


obſerve, that theſe two latter Exceptions are bul 
petty Miſmanagements with reſpect to the forme! 


A ſhort View of, &c. 
Theſe Shreds of Diſtraction are often brought fg 
the Play-houſe into Converſation : And thus 
Sparks are taught to court their Miſtreſſes, in t 
ſame Language they ſay their Prayers, 
A ſecond Thing which I have to object again 
the Stage is their encouraging Revenge. What 
more common than Duels and Quarrelling in thei 


infamous in Reaſon, capital in Law, and damnahl 


Rage and Reſentment, Blood and Barbarity, ar 
almoſt deified : Pride goes for Greatneſs, and Fier 


Inſtances were needleſs, nothing is more frequent 


been to blame no leſs than the Engliſb, and thi 
the Notion of Honour is miſ-ſtated, the Maxims c 
Ehriſtianity deſpiſed, and the Peace of the Worl 


Practice ; and to fix us in Frenſy and Miſtake 


the Malignity, and keep the Diſorder in Counte 
nance. They have made it both the Mark and thi 
Merit of a Man of Honour, and ſet it off wi 
Quality and Commendation. But I have diſcours( 
on this Subject elſewhere, and therefore ſhall pur 
ß . 

IT draw towards an End. And here I mull 


And when the beſt are thus bad, what are the 


dies? Is a Reading upon Vice ſo entertaining, and 


Ons 
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de would think the Diſhonour of their own Sex 
- Diſcovery of ſo much Lewdneſs, and the treat- 

humane Nature fo very coarſly, could have 
le Satisfaction in't. Let us ſer Conſcience aſide, 
4 throw the other World out of the Queſtion : 
heſe Intereſts are far the greateſt, but not all. 
he Ladies have other Motives to confine them. 
he Reſtraints of Decency, and the Conſiderations 

Honour, are ſufficient to keep them at home. 
ut hoping they will be juſt to themſelves I ſhall 
we this unacceptable Argument. I ſhall only 
jd, that a Surprize ought not to be cenſured. 
ccidents are no Faults. The ſtricteſt Virtue may 
metimes {tumble upon an ill Sight. But Choice 
d Frequency, and ill Ground, conclude ſtrongly 
r Inclination. To be aſſured of the Inoffenſive- 
eſs of the Play is no more than a neceſſary Pre- 
ution. Indeed the Players ſhould be generally 
ſcouraged. They have no reliſh of Modeſty, 
or any Scruples upon the Quality of the Treat. 
he groſſeſt Di when 'twill down is as ready as 
e beſt, To ſay Money is their Buſineſs and they 
luſt Live, is the Plea of Pick-Pockets and High- 
-en. Theſe latter may as well pretend their 
cation for a lewd Practice as the other. But 
To give the Charge its due Compaſs: To com- 
rehend the whole Audience, and take in the Mo- 
ves of Religion. 5 

And here I can't imagine how we can reconcile 
ch Liberties with our Profeſſion. Theſe Enter- 
anments are as it were literally renounc'd in Bap- 
n. They are the Vanities of the wicked World, , C, i 
nd the Works of the Devil, in the moſt open and ,,, 
mphatical Signification. Y/hat Communion has 
gt with Darkneſs, and what Concord has Chriſt 
th Belial. Call you this Diverſion? Can Pro- 
neneſs be ſuch an irreſiſtible Delight? Does 
de Crime of the Performance make the Spi- 
t of the Satisfaction, and is the Scorn of Chri 
HERES SPARES SH SESEE SI ſtianity 
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ſuch a Pleaſure to hear the Scriptures burleſqud 


Privilege of our Nature, to ſurrender our Chart 
of Immortality, and throw up the Pretences 1 


Power. Our Deſires did not make us, neithy 
can they unmake us. But I hope our Wiſhes x 


the Dignity of our Being. And if ſo, how can y 
be pleas'd with thoſe Things which would degrad 


all our Expectations into Romance. 


mation. In good Time! They are likely to con 
bat Vice with Succeſs, who deſtroy the Principk 


Formality. But then, as the Matter is manag'« 
the Correction is much worſe than the Fault. The 


would have let us alone. To exchange. Virtue it 
Behaviour is a hard Bargain. Is not plain Honeſ 
much better than Hypocriſy well dreſs d? Wha 
| bred Libertine but a well bred Knave? One th 


himſelf Fool: And will ſell his Friend or his Fi 
ther, if need be, for his Convenience. 


Probity and Religion, than the Management of th 
| thoſe Vices, which 'tis the Buſineſs of Reaſon { 


A ſhort View of, &c. 


ſtianity the Entertainment of Chriſtians? 1; 


Is Ribaldry ſo very obliging, and Atheiſm fo char 
ing a Quality? Are we indeed willing to quitt 


another Life? It may be ſo! But then we ſho 
do well to remember that Nothing is not in of 


not ſo mean, and that we have a better Senſe ( 


us into Brutes, which ridicule our Creed, and ty 
And after all, the Jeſt on't is, theſe Men wou 
make us believe their Deſign is Virtue and Refol 


of Good and Evil! Take them at the beſt, a 
they do no more than expoſe a little Humour: 


laugh at Pedarniry, and teach Atheiſm, cure a Pi 
ple, and give the Plague. I heartily wiſh the 


Sight good for without Subſtance? What is a we 


can't prefer Conſcience to Pleaſure, without callin 


In ſhort, nothing can be more diſſer viceable 
Stage; it cheriſhes thoſe Paſſions, and reward 
diſcountenance. It ftrikes at the Root of Prind 


ple, draws off the Inęlinations from wala al 


The CoNCLUS10ON. 

oils good Education: 'Tis the moſt effectual 
-1ns to baffle the Force of Diſcipline, to emaſ- 
late Peoples Spirits, and debauch their Manners. 
ow many of the Unwary have theſe Syrens de- 
dur'd? And how often has the beſt Blood been 
inted with this Infection? What Diſappointment 
fParents, what Confuſion in Families, and what 


ind which is ſtill worſe, the Miſchief ſpreads dai- 
and the Malignity grows more envenom'd. 
The Fevour works up towards Madneſs, and will 
arcely endure to be touch'd. And what hope is 
here of Health when the Patient ſtrikes in with 


an Religion retrieve us? Yes, when we don't de- 
piſe it. But while our Notions are naught, our 
Lives will hardly be otherwiſe. What can the Aſ- 


mn? To thoſe who are overgrown with Plea- 


Lite there's Hope. Sometimes the Force of Ar- 
pument, and the Grace of God, and the Anguiſh 
of Affliction, may ſtrike through the Prejudice, 
and make their Way into their Soul. But theſe 
Circumſtances do not always meet, and then the 
Caſe is extreamly dangerous. For this miſerable 
Temper we may thank the Stage in a great Mea- 
ue: And therefore, if I miſtake not, they have 
the leaſt Pretence to favour, and the moſt need of 
Repentance of all Men living. „„ 


THE END. 


eggary in Eſtates have been hence occaſion'd ? 


he Diſeaſe, and flies in the Face of the Remedy? 


ſtance of the Church ſignify to thoſe who are 
ore ready to rally the Preacher, than practiſe the 


ure, and hardned in ill Cuſtom? Who have net- 
her Patience to hear, nor Conſcience to take hold 
df? You may almoſt as well feed a Man without 
Mouth, as give Advice where there's no Diſpo- 
tion to receive it. Tis true, as long as there is 
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(Ince the publiſhing my late View, Sc. 1 
J have been plentifully raiPd on in Print: 
This gives me ſome Reaſon to ſuſpect the An- 
werers and the Cauſe, are not altogether un- 
ke. Had there been nothing but plain Argu- 
nent to encounter, I think I might have ven- 
ured my Book with them: But being charged 
vith Mif-citations and unfair Dealing, tas 
equſite to ſay ſomething : For Honeſtly is 4 
ender Point, and ought not to be negleffed. 
| Mr. Congreve and the Author of the Re- 
kpſe, being the moſt eater Complainants, aud 
'rincipals in the Diſpute, 1 have made it my 
boice to ſatisfy them. As for the Volunteers, 
bey will find themſelves affected with the 
ortune of their Friends; and beſides, I may 
roably have an Opportunity of ſpeaking fur- 
ber with them bereafter. 
Notwithſtanding the ſingular Management 
f the Poets and Play. houſe, I have had the 
atisfat7ion to percerve, the Intereſt of Virtue 
not altogether ſunk, but that Conſcience and 
odeſty have ſtill ſome Footing among us. This 
nſ:deration makes me hope a little farther 
viſe very of the Stage may not be unaccepta- 
. The Reader then may pleaſe to take Notice, 
bat The Plot and no Plot ſwears at . ä 
— gn 11 
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Fool in Faſhion for the firſt four Acts is Ji, 


2 Nunnery, are ub better complexioned thay 


Soldier's Fortune, are mere Prodigies of Lewd: 


good. *T were eaſy to proceed to many other 


proper to enlarge upon the Subject. 


aud diſable him from doing Miſchief. 


- who paint for Debauchery, ſhould have th 


To the Rrapre. 
and 1s ſcandalonfly ſmutty and profane. Th, 


ble to the ſame Imputation : Something in 
Swearing abated, Cæſar, Borgia, and Lope in 


the former: And laſtly, Limberham, and 100 


neſs and Irreligion. If this general Accu, 
tion appears too hard, I am ready to make i 


Plays, but poſſibly this Place may not be | 


Some of the Stage- Advocates pretend my Re. 
marks on their Poetry are foreign to the Bu. 
neſs. On the contrary, I concerve it very de 
fenſuble to diſarm an Adverſary, if it may le, 


To expoſe that which would expoſe Rel: 
gion, 15 a warrantable Way of Repriſals.Thiſe 


Fucus pull'd off, and the Coarſeneſs under 
neath diſtover'd. The Poets are the Aggre 
ſors, let them lay down their Arms firſt. Wt 
have ſuffer'd under Silence a great while: I 
we are im any Fault, "tis becauſe wei beg 
with them no ſooner. 


Nr. N 6 0 V G N E Ss 
Amendments, & 


\ /| R. Congreve being a Perſon of no great 
N Ceremony, I ſhan't falute him with any In- 
| troduction, but fall to the Buſineſs with- 
ut more ado, This Gentleman pretends to turn 
me of my Expreſſions upon me. f theſe Paſſages lays _ 
e, produced by Mr. Collier are obſcene and profane, Amend, 
Why are they raked in and diſturb'd, unleſs it 7. 5. 

be to conjure up Vice, and revive Impurities, 
Sc.“ I can't think Mr. Congreve ſo injudicious 
to believe this Citation a jot to his Purpoſe. But 
plainly perceive he preſumes all along upon the 
Weakneſs or Partiality of his Reader: Which, by 
e way, is no great Compliment. However, to 
ſomething directly. Had 7heſe obnoxious Paſ- 
zz: lain hid in a learned Language, and been lock'd 
pin Latin, like Juvenal, I would no more have 
t them looſe in a Tranſlation, than unchain'd the 
gr at Bartholomew-Fair: But ſince the Miſchief 
orks in Engliſh, *tis time to think of an Engliſh 
emedy. Beſides, as to the Smut, I have endea- 
ured not to diſoblige the Paper with any of it. 
ut to ſhew the Accuſation juſt, I made a general 

| — 
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196 A Defence of the ſhort View, &c. 
Reference to Play and Character: And ſometime 

ö upon a ſpecial Occaſion, have mark'd the Por- 5 
9 Indeed, to have tranſcrib'd it at length, would no 

w only have been an improper, but a tedious Em. s 
i On mm EIT OH * 
| _ I was ſenſible the Poets would try to make ther 
Lit Advantage of this neceſſary Reſervedneſs, that they - 
j would deny the Fa#, becauſe the Proof was not Sl 
| particular, and ſpoken out. But ſince the Reade I 
9 is directed to the Evidence, he may diſappoint them 
0 in this Evaſion, if he pleaſes. The profane Patt, 8 
1 though bolder, and more black, will bear the Light 4 
} better, and therefore when 'twas clear of Obſce. b 
i nity, I have ſet it to the Bar. Upon the whole, [Ml 
1 was willing to guard the Virtue, and awaken the 0 
il Caution of the Reader: And by the ſafeſt Method n 
1 Icould think of, to give Check to the complicated 1 
bi JJ . 
 , , Ae affirms I call the Stage-Poets, Buffoons and 

1 - * Slaves; for this he quotes 31 65 , A a 
f the View, &c. Let us examine his Proof: The 1 
1 Place in the Page 63. is a Cenſure of a profane andi 
q ſmutty Paſſage in the Old Batchellor : In which | 
1 have ſaid, that Fondlewife's making Sport with A. 5 
Fi dultery, in the Manner deſcrib'd, was a Fit off - 
il Buffoonry and Profaneneſs. Now to ſay this ol l 
4 a Character in the Play, is, I ſuppoſe, pretty diff. F 
4 rent from calling the Poet Buffoon. In the Page 1M 
it after I had produc'd a large Roll of Blaſphemyill , 
" and Scripture-Abuſe againſt the Stage, I thought g 
11 had Reaſon to be ſomewhat eoncern'd, to ſee the a 
| _ Chriſtian Religion thus horribly outraged, nal | 
if _ the Diverſion of the Town, and the Scorn of Buf K 
il foons: Pm miſtaken if this Occaſion would not iu 
#1 ſtify a little Severity of Language: And till Mg x 
\l Congreve can diſprove the Charge, he had much. 
| better repent than complain: However there's : 
4 Neceſſity he ſhould take that Word to himſelf 1 
| unleſs he thinks he deſerves it: For it may Of ; 


apply'd to the Afors, or ſome few Libertines in tl 
— — — Audient 


Anſwer to Mr. CoN GRE. 
| /-Jj-nce, and then his Objection is ſpoil'd. His 
34d. Inſtance ſtands in Page 175. of the View, &c. 
Here upon their unprecedented Familiarity with the 
Lord; I deſired to know whether our Stage had a 
particular Privilege? Was their Charter enlarged; 
and were they on the /ame Foot of Freedom with the 
$/aves in the Saturnalia? Here Mr. Congreve is po- 
ſitive I call the Poets Slaves: Tis well when his Hand 
| was in, he did not charge me with calling them 
| $::1rnalia: But which way do I call them Saves? 
Why, becauſe I faid they were very free? Is Li- 
berty then always faſten'd to a Chain; and Familia- 
rity a Proof of Servitude ? The Reſemblance in the 
Queſtion reſpects Behahaviour more than Condi— 
| tion, and implies nothing farther than general Inc- 
quality. Now I hope *tis no Affront to the Stage, 
to ſuppoſe them inferior to the Hoſe of Lords. His 
remaining Inſtance from my Preface, is much like 
this, and requires no farther Anſwer. 1 5 
Thus Mr. Congreve may perceive I have call'd 
him no Names hitherto; but now he may be aſſur'd 
| | ſhould have diſtinguiſh'd his Character a little, 
and paid him ſome proper Acknowledgments , 
but that J have no Inclination for his way of diſpu- 
ting: Railing is a mean, and unchriftian Talent, 
and oftentimes a Sign of a deſperate Cauſe, and a 
deſperate Conſcience.  _ 8 
As to the bad Imputations theſe Siage-Advocates 
would throw upon me, I am not in the leaſt di- 
ſturb'd at them. I thank God they are not only 
without Truth, but without Colour. Could they 
have made the Slander paſſable, we ſhould have 
heard farther from them. This is an admirable way 
of anſwering Books! All that I ſhall ſay to it is, that 
I pity the Men, and deſpiſe the Malice. To pro- 
ceed, Mr. Congreve is now making Out-works to for- 
ly the Gariſon. He lays down four Rules as the 


O 3 carried 


Teſt of Criticiſm and Comedy. Theſe he calls Po- p. J. 
Sulata, as if they were Principles of Science, and P. 12+ 


In not. ad This Senſe Petitils interprets the Words Behr! 
Lib. * 


SW 5; to be thus interpreted appears from the Form 


A Defence of the ſhort Fiew, 8c. 
carried the Evidence of an Aviom. And after he 
has ſpent ſome Pages in ſetting down theſe defied 
ſtrative Things, he frankly cells u us, they em of 
firſs Sight to comprebend a Latitude. Do they fo} 
Then they are not Seif- evident; they are ungual: 
fy'd for the Poit he has put them in; and Drove 
nothing but Sophiſtry and Legerdemain. Wel 
what though theſe Rules are falſe in themſelves, 
Mr. Congrebe promiſes to make them true be or 
he has done with them. For they ſhall be ſo 
mited, and reftraind, and uſed with ſuch Bog. 
tion, that the Reader ſhall be perfectly indemn; 
 fy'd. However, I can't help ſuſpecting theſe fit 
Words: For ifhe intends to deal clearly, why does 
he make the Touch-ſtone faulty, and the Standar 
uncertain? For theſe Reaſons, I muſt examine fr 
my ſelf; and ſince he owns his Propeſs lions not evi 
dently true, Pl try if I can't prove the greatel 
Part of them evidently falle. 

To begin with 4 His Latitude of Comet) 
upon Arijiotie” s Definition, as he explains it, wont 
paſs without Limitation. For 
I. His Conſtruction of Mi{uycis avaoricw is ver 
queſtion? ble. Theſe Words may as properly be 
tranſlated the Common, as the worſt Sort c, Pall 
n thus Izeſycbius interprets daagy by &⁰, 

Coinedy is diftinguiſh'd. from Tragedy by the 
alt of the Perſons, as well as by other Circum 
ſtances. Ariſtotle informs us, that the Appearance 
Characters, or Perſons are greater in Tragedy thin 
in Comedy, Ta Hella uelo N, wrijpcreeg. And v 


Neigovas, affirming they ought to relate to Quali 
as well as Manners. 

Now as the Buſineſs of T; raged) | is to repreſen 
Princes and Perſons of Quality; ſo by the Laws0 
Diſtinction, Comedy ought to be confin'd to the c 
dinary Rank of Mankind. And that Ariſtotle ougit 


"4 Wl 


Anfwer to Hr, CON GRE vx. 199 
L Comedy, ſet up in the Time of this Philoto- 
her. Kad though we have none of theſe Comedirs 
extant, 'tis agreed by the Criticks that they did 
not meddle with Government and Great People; 
the Oli Comedy being put down upon this Score. 
And though Menander and the reſt of that Set are 
lot, we may gueſs at their Conduct from the Plays 
of P/artts and Terence, in all which there is not fo 
much as one Perſon of Quality repreſented, except- 
ig Pctus's Amppiuryon , which hc calls a Trazi- 
Comedy. 
Farther, Mr. Congo be's Reaſon Why Aritetle 
ſhould be interpreted by Majiners, and not Nuality 
3 inconcluſive. Flis Remark on x} aacay hi 
will ſerve as well the other Way. Let's try a little: 
A, ſtaſle ſhall ſay then that Comedy is an Imitation of 
the ordinary, and middle ſort of People, but not 
i Tara uaxiav, 14 eviry Branch and Areravation 
Vice; for as Mr. Concrete obſerves, there are Amend, 
Prim "s 120 daring and too horrid for Cri 3 y, Now 25 8. 
efire to know, if this Senſe is not clear and unem- 
Pd, if it does not diſtinguiſh Comedy from 
202d, and bring down the Dc tinition to Marter 
{ 1 Nac? 
But granting Mr. Congreve his Definition; all 
Plemifhes and Inſtances of Scandal are not fit to 
nahe Sport with. Covetouſneſs, and Profuſion; 
owardize, Spleen, and Singularity, well manag*d, 
nignt poſhbly do. But ſome Vices Mr. Congreve 
tonteſies are too daring for Comedy. Yes, and for Tra- 
too. And among theſe Pl] venture to ſay Pro- 
aneneſs is one. This Liberty even Ariſtetle durſt 
ot allow: He knew the Government of Athers 
ould not endure it. And that ſome of the Poets i Fur ip. 
ad been call'd to account upon this Score. Ed. Cant. 
2/9, Immodeſty and lewd Talking, is another 
art of Vice which ought not to appear in Comedy. 
[ri/totle blames the Old Comedians for this ſort of 
management; and adds, that intemperate Ral- 
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Amend. as to the Foulneſs of n are no prop 
7. 8. Subject of Comedy. 


b. 8. take Notice of his Sa aying, That the Buſineſs 970 


>. xx, Preface to Freſuoy's Art of Painting. Here he | 


200 A Defence of the ſhort View, &c. 
See View, lying ought to lie under publick Reſtraint An 
7 8 59 therefore Mr. Congreve is miſtaken in his Coſequen 


if he makes it general. For the looſer fort of Live 
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But ſuppoſing Ari/totl? more liberal to Mr. Ci 
greve, what Service would it do him? Does n 
Chriſtianity refine the Pleaſures, and abridge t 
Liberties of Heatheniſ? St. Paul bids us 1 au 
Epheſ. v. all Filthineſs and feol:/h Talking, and that ſuch thin 
ought not ſo much as to be named amongſt Chriſti 
Caf. vi. And when Revelation ſays one thing, and Pagan 
another, how are we to determine? Is not an 4 
tles Teſtimony more cogent than that of a Phil 
ſopher, and the New 7 ejtament above all the Rul 
of Ariſtotle and Horace! 
Thus we ſee his firſt Poulatum is ; far from bei 
true in the Generality ſtated by him. 
Before I part with him on this Head, I can't 


medy is to delight, as welt as inſtruct: If he means 
much, by as well, he is miſtaken. For Delight 
but the ſecondary End of Comedy, as I have proy 
at large. And to ſatisfy him farther, PII giveh 
one Teſtimony more of Mr. Drydens. *Tis in 


View, GC, 
cap. 4. 


forms us, that as to Delight e Parallel of the (ty 
Arts holds true, with this Difference; that "ho pri 
cipal End of Painting is to pleaſe, and the chief De 
J Poetry is to inſtrucft. 

Thus Mr, Congreve's firſt Rule Gonifie | 
tle; and therefore his Second being but a Conl 
quence of it, muſt fall of courſe. Pleaſire, el 
cially the Pleaſure of Libertines, is not the ſupret 
Law of Comedy. Vice muſt be under Diſciplined 
Diſcountenance, and Folly ſhewn with great C 
tion and Reſerve. Luſcious Deſcriptions, and C0 
mon Places of Lewdneſs are unpardonable. I. 


affront the Virtuous , and debauch the Unwa 
4 


Anſwer to Mr. Cox GRE vE. 201 


are a Scandal to the Country where they are 

rd, The Pretence of Nature and Imitation, is 
Imentable Plea. Without doubt there's a great 

| of Nature in the moſt brutal Practices. The 

\mous Stews *tis likely talk in their own way, 

keep up to their Character. But what Perſon of 

hiry would viſit them for their Propriety, or 

: Poyſon becauſe ' tis true in its Kind? All Cha- 

ers of Immodeſty (if there muſt be any ſuch) 

ud only be hinted in remote Language, and 

own off in Generals. 5 

If there muſt be Strumpets let Bride well be the 

e. Let them come not to prate, but to be pu- 

d. To give Succeſs, and Reputation to a 

e Libertine, is a ſign either of Ignorance, of 

ydneſs, or Atheiſm, or all together. Even thoſe 

ances which will bear the relating ought to be 

nih'd. But as for Smut and Profaneneſs, tis 

ry way criminal and infectious, and no Diſci- 
e can atone for the Repreſentation: When a Amend. 
will venture on theſe Liberties, his Perſuaſion p. 11. 
bit ſuffer, and his private Sentiments fall under 
nſure. For as Mr. Dryden rightly obſerves, vita 
ba eft, is no Excuſe: For ill ſcarcely be admit- prof e 
that either a Poet or a Painter can be chaſte, uh Freſnoy. 
us the contrary Examples in their Writings, and p. *xi. 
ir Pictures. I agree with Mr. Congreve, it would 
very hard a Painter ſhould be believ'd to reſemble all 
g/ Faces he draws. But if he ſuffers his Pencil 
grow Licentious, if he gives us Obſcenities, 
Merits of Raphael won't excuſe him: No, to 
an ill Thing well, doubles the Fault. The 
(chief riſes with the Art, and the Man ought to 
It in proportion to his Excellency: *Tis one of Pref. p. 
Rules in Painting, according to Mr. Dryden **. G 
Freſuoy; to avoid every thing that's immoral and 8 P 
py, unſeemly, impudent, and obſcene. And Mr.. 
den continues, that a Poet is bound up to the Bid. 5. 

5 ſame Kai. 
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Thid. p. 
XXI. 


Amend. 


P. II. 


A Defence of the ſhort View, 8 


ſame Reſtraint, and ought neither to deſign, or g 
an offenſive Piece. 

Mr. Congreve's fourth Propofition relates tot 
holy Scriptures; and here he endeavours to fg 
againſt the Cenſure of Profaneneſs. He df 
the following Diſtinction may be admitted, viz, A 
Words are apply d to ſacred Things, they owobt 1 
underſtood accordingly: But when ths 2y are ofthe 
apply'd, the Diver jity of the Subject gives a Dive | 


of Signijication: By his Favour, this Diltinctnts: 
looſe, and nothing to the Purpoſe. The insel Lit 
Text i is appropriated to Sacred Things, and nh : 
to be uſed but upon ſerious Occaſions. T ne Weg 
of the Matter, and the Dignity of the Aue. 


uſe of the twenty four Letters, and happen' 
chop exactly upon Virgil Subject. His Words 


Service of the Sanctuary, 
Words of Scripture) are otherwiſe ap- d, te] | 


This is ſtrange Stuff! Has Application fo trans 
ing a Quality, and does bare Uſe enter ſo fir! 


Author, and turn his Words | into j eſt, is it ſe 


to another Perſon. Thus 'tis impoſſible to traf 


to quote him: For Virgil is always g grave, unt 


Words in the moſt different Manner imaginud 
and run always upon Buffoonry and Drolling. 


challenge our utmoſt Regard. Tis only fort 


and privileged from c 
mon Uſe. But Mr. Congreve lays, when thei i 


verſity of the Subject gives a Diver/.ty of Sign. a 


the Nature of Things? If a Man applies his Ma 
to an ill Pu. poſe, does this tranſmute the Me 
and make it none of the King's Coin? Fo wril 


to have nothing to do with him. The Mere f 
cule deſtroys the Quotation, and makes it bel 


ſty a Book, and Virgil was never burleſq'd by 
ſonius or Mr. Cotton] Not at all! They onlyn 


Verſification. But *tis plain they never inten 


rious, but theſe Gentlemen apply, or tranfate 


is Mr. Gorgreve's Logick, and to abuſe an Aut 
is to have nothing to do with him. The Injury 


3 ſes 


Anſever to Mr. CON GRE I. 


e, deſtroys the Relation, and ma kes the Action 
ity foreign. And by this Reaſoning one 
11d think my Book had never been cited by 


Cone? U. 

05 alt rate the Matter a little farther. Suppoſe 

moſt ſolemn Acts of Government play'd the Fool 

nat Bartholomew Ih the Judges Charge made 

ine a Farce, and the Poppets repeating an Act 
iagtienl: Would it be a good Excuſe to al- 

5 g hey meant nothing but a little Laughing. 

Lit the Bench and the Bear-Garden, Punchinello 

the two Houſe , had the /ame Alphabet in com- 

„ That they ought to have the Privilege of 

ch, and put their Words together as they had 

nd to: Would not the Reaſon, and the Har- 

es of ſuch a Plea, be very extraordinary? The 

ſe before us is much the ſame, only a great deal 

fle. For what can be more outragiouſly wicked, 0% Batch. 

n to expoſe Religion to the Scorn of Atheiſm, p. 39, 49. 

give up the Bible 1 to Rank sandS$/um"ets, and to Love for 

ke Impudence and Inſpiration ſpeak the ſame Zove, p. 

Yguagef Thus the Wiſdom of God is burleſqu'd, 50, 6r. 

Omnipotence play'd with, and Heaven's the Double 

erion of Hell. To reply, that though the 1 

4s are Scripture, the Subject and Auplication are 

ent, is to confeſs the Indictment, and give up 

Cauſe. For pray what is it to burleſque a grave 

mor? Is it not to wreſt his Meaning, and alter 

Matter; to turn him into Jeſt and Levity, and 

bim under Circumſtances of Contempt? 

Thus we ſee his fourth Propoſition 1s all Sophi- 

, and falſe Reaſoning. 

ſhall now go back to his third, which I think 

d have ſtood as well in the laſt place. He deſires 

lial Reader, not to conſider any Expreſſi 4% Or 

age, cited from any Play, as it appears in my 

K; nor to paſs any Sentence upon it out of its pro- 1 9. 19% 

Cee, &c. For it muſt not be meddled with whey * 

ierated from its Character. Well! Let the Ree 
ES . 
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paſſing through all his Forms and Methods gf 
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Notice of. To enlarge on them a little, 


Being contemn'd, the beſt Friend ill treated, 
the ſtrongeſt Enemy provok*d? The 7ews ule 
rend their Cloaths at the hearing of Blaſpht 


ſtrangely inviting, is there ſuch Muſick in and 
and are the damn'd to be courted for their 0 


but the Darkneſs and Deſpair. 
Characters are generally Perſons of Figure, ( 


tion'd. *Tis juſt as if a Man ſhould be ſet inthe: 


that no Pretence of Character or Puniſhment, o 
juſtify Profaneneſs on the Sage. I gave hin 


A Defence of the ſhort View, & 


der compare his Plays with the View, &c. a; 
as he pleaſes. However, there's no Neceſſi 


ſcribing. For if the Paſſage be truly cited, if 
Sentence be full and determin'd, why mayn't 
underſtand it where'er *tis met with? Why mul 
read a Page for a Period? Can't a Plant be kn 
without the Hiſtory of the Garden? Beſide, 
may remember I have frequently hinted his ( 
racters, touched upon their Quality and Fort 
and made them an Aggravation of his Fault, 

But to filence this Plea, I had told him he 


Reaſons for't too, which he is not pleas'd tot 


And here I deſire to know what Service 
Blaſphemy and Profaneneſs upon the Stage? B. 
pleaſe or to improve the Audience? Surcly no 
firſt: For what Pleaſure can it be to ſee the gre 


and is it now become the Entertainment of ( 
ſtians? To ſee Men defy the Almighty, and 
with Thunder, one would think ſhould be fart 
Diverſion. Are the Charms of Profaneneſ 


pany? The Sage is oftentimes à lively Emble 
Hell; there's the Language and the Lewd: 
there are the Devils too, and almoſt every! 
Theſe hit 


rewarded, ſeldom puniſh*'d, and when the 
the Correction is ſtrangely gentle and dipr 


for murther, and ſhamed a little for firing a Tl 
To ſay a Man has been profane in genen 


Anſwer 10 Mr. Co NG REV. 


| to puniſh him is ſomewhat intelligible; to 
- him an Example without Inſtance and Parti- 
ty, is a ſafe Way of Dramatick Juſtice : But 
1 he is ſuffer*d to act his Diſtraction, and pra- 
before the Company, the Puniſhment comes 
ate. Such Malefactors are infectious, and kill 
eir very Execution. Tis much ſafer not to 
them talk than to ſee them ſuffer. A bad 
5 too apt to learn, and the Puniſhment in 
brings on the Crime in earneſt. Some Vices 
It bear the naming: They are acted in ſome 
ure when they are ſpoken, and approved 
n they are hearken'd to. Thus the Play- 
often ſpreads thoſe Vices it repreſents, and 
Humour of the Town is learn'd by ſhew- 
it. So that if Inſtruction is intended, nothing 
be more ignorant; if Diverſion, nothing more 
ed. To proceed. Profaneneſs by being of- 
heard is leſs abhorr'd. The Averſion cools 


nne Jeſts, which are ſo frequent on the Stage, 
Boldneſs of the Crime grows leſs remarkable, 
the Terrors of Conſcience are laid afleep: And 
ere happens to be Wit in the Caſe, *tis a Vehi- 
to the Poiſon, and makes it go down with 
alure, Thus young People are furniſhed with 
ane Jeſts, and Atheiſm is kept in Countenance: 


$ of humane Nature miſplaced: People laugh 
n they ſhould tremble, and deſpiſe what they 


neſt; theſe wretched Liberties would be all 
and Penance to us: They'd wound the Senſe, 


3 


n Cuſtom, and the Frightfulneſs of the Idea is 
ed. Familiarity reconciles us to ill Sights, and 
Irs off the Deformity of a Monſter. Thus by 
ing and Swearing, the Abuſe of Scripture and 


: Majeſty of Religion is weaken'd, and the Paſ- 


t to adore, Had we a due Regard for the 
our of God, and were Death and Judgment 
before us, that is, were we Chriſtians in good 


chill the Blood, and make us ſweat with An- 
— tipäthy 


71 
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Amend. 


N Te 


þ. 12. 


7. 12, 13. That the Moral of the whole is generally ſum 


and Convulſion. 


Fortune of them. 


farther, out return to my View, &c. if he thought in 
_ Conſcience his few Things 100 much to be gr -onted, | 


why ſhould this Gentleman put this Hardſhip up 


poſe Mr. Congreve's Conſcience may be large 


uſe of. And not to trouble the Reader with i 


A Defence of the ſhort View, & 
tipathy and Diſguſt: We ſhould be ſeiz'g va 
Fit of Horror, and almoſt frighten'd into 490 

From what I have ſaid *twill follow, that y 
vided Mr. Congreve is fairly cited for Smut or U 
faneneſs, Sentence may be paſſed without having 
courſe to Scene or Cha 1 155 I fay, it may ber 
ſed ſo far as to condemn him of a Fault; T 
confeſs, the Degrees and Aggravation of it vil 
ſome Meaſure depend on the Characters, and t 


I have done with Mr. Congreve's Preliminai 
and ſhewn the Unreaſonableneſs of them. f 
demands them as a Right, his Title is defeated 
he begs them as a Favour, he ſhould have gt 
tion'd in another Form. He ſhould not have he 
ſo ſhort with the Reader as to deſire him to proceed 


People, which he does not allow of himſelf? Ik 


nough for any Reader, why then does he req 
any more? The Author thinks his few Thing 
much to be granted, and yet the conrteous Keg 
muſt think otherwiſe! I ſay Mr. Congreve thi 
them oo much, why elſe does he engage to 
them with ſuch Caution, to muzzle, and bindt 
up to their good Behaviour? 

Mr. Congreve proceeds to acquaint us, „ how 
ful the Stage is for the Inſtruction of the Aud 


in the concluding Lines of the Poem, and jul 
Rhime, that is may be eaſy and engaging to the 
mor. To this I anſwer, 

Firſt, That this Expedient is not always nm 


Inſtances, we have nothing of it in Love in 4 
nery, and the Relapſe, both which Plans are in my\ 
nion not a little dangerous. Seco 


e to Mr. Corx GRE vx. 

51% Sometimes theſe comprehenſive Lines 

more harm than good: They do ſo in the Sol- 

a" ie. „They do ſo likewiſe in the Old Bat- 
. which inſtructs us to admirable Purpoſe | in 

e 0 "ords; * 


0 be 6 9 5— 
it 7:7 raed 1. 255 ; attend tbe Noon of Life ? 
S | declines ) and with what anxious . 


Hain wwe tug that galling Load a Wife? 


is Moral is uncourtly and vitious, it encou- 
; Lewdneſs, and agrees extreamly well with 
Fable, Love for Love may have ſomewhat a 
er Farewel, but would do a Man little Ser- 

„ ſhould he remember it to his dying Day. 


| e Angelica, after a Fit of profane Vanity in 


„ takes her leave 25 follows: ; 


be Miracle to Day is that we find 
wer true: Net Hal a 14 oma, s kind. 


1 little Help may ſtrike off into a light Senſe. 
take it at the beſt, *tis not overloaden with 
ght and Apophthegme. A Ballad is every jot as 


ntious. 
idly, Suppoſing the Moral grave and unex- 


Alas! The Doctor comes too late for the 


his laſt Word is ſomewhat ambiguous, and. 


lonable, it amounts to little in the preſent 
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* and the Antidote is much too weak for 


Poiſon. When a Poet has flouriſhed on an ill 


ect for ſome Hours: When he has larded his 


with Smut, and play'd his Jeſts on Religion; 


exhauſted himſelf upon Vice, what can a dry 
or two of good Counſel ſignify? The Tin- 
is taken, the Fancy is pre-ingaged, and the 
i gone off into another Intereſt. Profane 
luſcious Expreſſions, and the handſome Ap- 
nce of a Libertine, ſolicit ſtrongly for De- 
cry. Theſe Things are mighty "Recruits to 

7 
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A Defence of the ſhort View, & 
Folly, and make the Will too hard for the Und 
ſtanding. A Taſte of Philoſophy has a very | 
| Reliſh, after fo full an Entertainment. An apr 
able Impreſſion is not eaſily defaced by a fine 
Stroak, eſpecially when *tis worn deep by F 
and Repetition. And as the Audience are not 
curd, ſo neither are the Poets this way. AM 
Sentence at the Cloſe of a lewd Play, is much 
a pious Expreſſion in the Mouth of a dying M 
who has been wicked all his Life Time. II 
ſome ignorant People call making a good End, 
if one wife Word would atone for an Age of F 
ly. To return to the Stage. I ſuppoſe other; 
of a Diſcourſe beſides the. Concluſion, ought 
be free from Infection. If a Man was ſound o 
at his Fingers Ends, he would have little Com 
in his Conſtitution. Bonum fit ex integra caiiſa; 
good Action mult have nothing bad. The ( 
lity muſt be uniform, and reach to every Circy 
ſtance. In ſhort, this Expedient of Mr. Congren 
as tis inſignificant to the Purpoſe 'tis brought 
it looks very like a Piece of formal Hypocrily, 
ſeems to be made uſe of to conceal the Immo 
lity of the Play, and cover the Poet from ( 
ſure. | _ PS 
Mr. Congreve in the Double Dealer, makes th 
of his Ladies Strumpets; this, I thought an « 
Compliment to Quality. But my Reflection 
ſeems is over ſevere, However, by his Fay 
the Characters in a Play ought to be drawn 
Nature: To write otherwiſe is to make a Fi 
The Stage therefore muſt be ſuppos'd an Imag! 
the World, and Quality in Fiction reſemble & 
| liry in Life. This Reſemblance ſhould like 
hold in Number, as well as in other Reſpects, l 
not to a Mathematical Strictneſs. Thus in] 
tus and Terence, the Slaves are generally repre 
ted falſe, and the old Men eaſy and over cit 
lous. Now if the Majority in theſe Diviſions fu 


Anſwer to Mr. CoRN GRE E. 
lot anſwer to the World; if the Drama ſhould croſs 
don Converſation, the Poets would be to blame, 


hen the greateſt Part of Quality are debauched 


er in the Boxes. e . 
This Argument he pretends proves too much, 
d would make us believe, that by this way of 


tage, and three of them were Vittous, it is as much as 
%, that three Parts in four of the whole Sex are 
ark naught, J anſwer, the Caſe is not Parallel. 
he Repreſentation in his Play turns more upon 
ondition than Sex. Tis the Quality which makes 
e Appearance, marks the CharaZer, and points 
ut to the Compariſon abroad. = 

His Precedents from Virgil are unſerviceable up- 
two Accounts. e 


fill Women in that Poem is not fo numerous as 
pretended. Mr. Congreve exempts four of them 
tom this Charge, and Pll help him to four more. 


er-ruled. Then as for Camilla, why is ſhe thrown 


%? She ſtood by Latinus tis true, neither does 
I& Poet oblige her to quit his Intereſt. So that 


oman in her Way, To theſe if we add Anna, 
as Siſter, a very innocent Princeſs, I believe 
may venture to poll with June and all her 
ry. e | 


king moſt of his Female Characters faulty and 
ceptionable, becauſe, as Ariſtotle has ventur'd to 
Vm, there are more bad than good Women in the 
d, then there ought to be a Proportion be- 


believe they are in the later Inftance. Thus 


n the S/ag?, *tis a broad Innuendo they are no bet- 


Vit, The Fact is miſre ported. The Catalogue 


to the black Liſt, and ranged with Aletto and 
e Har pyes? What Decrees of the Gods does ſbe de- 


rany Thing that appears, the Lady was a good 


P | tween. 
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tafoning, 1f four Women were ſhewa upon the p. 16. 


or Creuſa and Lavinia are perfectly paſſive and 


Scondly, His Matter of Fact, as ſtated by him- Cong. 
„ makes againſt him. For if Virgil did well in, 17. 
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| tween Life and Poetick Imitation; a Proponi 
even to Computation, tho? not juſt to equality a 
telling of Noſes. And thus his Illuſtration deſire 
his Argument, even by the Authority of Arif 
and 30, u; and which is worſt of all, by his oy 
who cites them with Approbation. 
There's one unlucky Thing behind, and that 
his concurring with Ariſtotle in a very uncerem 
nious Paradox. This Philoſopher has ventiur; 
affirm, that there are more bad than good Moes 
the World. Very likely? If he had ſaid there 
more bad Men than good ones, the Diſco: 
might have been altogether as conſiderable, ] 
wie are not yet at the End of the Indictment. F 
as he goes on, The Women (take them altogethe 
do more harm than good. Well, Ariſtotle was a bo 
Man: However, this is to be ſaid for him, 
was no Stage Poet, Had his Concerns been wi 
the Pit or Boxes, *tis likely you had ſeen him be 
ter poliſh'd. But that Mr. Congreve ſhould Co 
tenance an Author in his Miſ-behaviour, and ma 
his Court thus aukwardly to the Ladies, is ſomewh 
ſurprizing. Is this the way to oblige the Womt 
to tell them they do more harm than good in | 
_ World; that their Sex is a publick Nuſance, a 
an Error in Creation? 
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hid. 


I had charg'd our Modern Dramatiſts, and px 


View, þ.3, ticularly Mr. Congreve, with being too free in e 


114 poſing the Nobility under Characters of Lewdnd 


and Contempt. This I obſerv'd was no Cuſto 

of the Roman Stage; and that Plautus and Ter: 
Amend, were much more courtly and reſery*d. This 
7. 19. mark he endeavours to diſprove from Perjius 1 
Juvenal. As how? Did theſe Authors write eith 
Comedy or Tragedy, or have their Citations any R 
ference to the Drama? Not at all: Why then: 
they alledg'd? To what End is a foreign Cha 
Eter and Buſineſs haled in to determine upon t 
Stage? Well. But theſe Poets were Saryriſs, | 


Anſwer to Mr. Cox GREvR. 211 
aud their Invectives upon Qxvality, and is not 
P ſomewhat to the Purpoſe? But very little. 


7 3 Seer of a Comedian and another 
et. have a different Effect upon Reputation. A 
rater of Diſadvantage upon the Sage, makes a 
onger Impreſſion than elſewhere. Reading is 

it Hear ing at the ſecond Hand: Now Hearing at 
e belt is a more languid Conveyance than Sight. 


., as Horace obſerves, De Art, 
2 e 


_- irritant ammos demiſſa Per aurem, 
lam que funt oculis ſaljecta fdelibus.— 


he Eye is much more affecting, and ſtrikes FRY 
er into the Memory than the Ear. Beſides, up- 

1 the Stage both the Senſes are in Conjunction 
he Life of the Action fortifies the Object, and 
akens the Mind to take hold of it. Thus a.dra- 
tick Abuſe is rivetted in the Audience, a Jeſt is 
pprov'd into an Argument, and rallying grows 
into Reaſon: Thus a Character of Scandal be- 
dmes almoſt indelible, a Man goes for a Block- 
ad upon Content; and he that's made a Fool in 
e Play, is often made one for his Life-time. Tis 
ve he paſſes for ſuch only amongſt the prejudiced 
d unthinking; but theſe are no inconſiderable 
viſion of Mankind. For theſe Reaſons, I hum: 
ly conceive the Stage ſtands in need of a great 
al of Diſcipline and Reſtraint: To give them 
unlimited Range, 1s in effe& to make them Ma- 
rs of all Moral Diſtinctions, and to lay Honour 
Religion at their Mercy. To ſhew Greatneſs 
liculous, is the way to loſe the Uſe, and abate 
e Value of the Quality. Things made little in 
t, will ſoon be To in Farneſt: For Laughing 
d Eſteem are ſeldom beſtow'd on the ſame Ob- 


| 


Secondly, The Cæuſuret of Juvenal and Perſius 


t very moderate — remote in Mr. Congreve's p. rg: 
| TP _—_— | Ciza- 
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Citations. Juvenal comes ſomewhat the cloſe 

He rallies the Flattery and Partiality of the Tims 

and tells us, that Gaming and Debauchery we 

{ſcandalous to little People; but when theſe Vie! 

dwelt in great Houſes they chang'd Complexio 

and grew Modiſh and Genteel. Thus we ſee t 

Double Poet keeps within the Terms of Reſpect, ſlides 

Dealer. ver the Quality, and points rather upon the 4 

tune of the Libertine. Now had Juvenal writit 

a Comedy, laid the Scene in his own Country, « 

ated a Lord a Coxcomb, and ſhewn him {ſuch | 

three Hours together, his Caſe had been ſomes] 

hard. But this Branch of Satyr was left for Mr, C1 

gd vevoe's refining; who to do him right, has treat 
Amend. the Character with much Delicacy of fine Rail. 

5. 27. and Excellency of good Manners, as he phraſes it. 

His Teſtimony from Rabin does not come ty 

View, &c to his Point. For as I obſerv'd, Moliere ridicul 
P. 14. no Quality higher than a Marquis: Now, notwi 
ſtanding Mr. Denis Exclamation, a Marguis 
France is much leſs than a Marquis in England, 

a Baron either. This I take it is pretty plain fre 
Moliere himſelf, for in his Play called, 'Im 
p. 22, 29 fu de Verſailles, Brecourt, one of the minor Noble 
treats a Marquis with great Familiarity. He ca 
him Mon pauvre Marquis, and je te promet, Mi 

quis; now this way of ſpeaking is not Manne 

unleſs to Equals or Inferrors 

Critique And in another Play, the Chevalier Dorant cc 
de Eſcole yerſes with a Marquis upon Terms of Equali 
ny 8 and Climene a Lady, ſalutes him only by the 
= tle of Monſieur, whereas, Monſeigneur belongs 
Fo the Quality of an Enghſh Lord. The Ore 
View, &c. the Biſhop of Arras run in this Style; and ſo | 
p. 159. wiſe does the Addreſs of two French Letters 
. the preſent Lord Biſhop of London, printed at. 
End of a Book called the Unreaſonablneſs of Seid 
tion. Farther, Rapin ſeems to cite Þ Improm/! 
bove-mention'd. Here Moliere informs =. 


Auſever to Mr. Cox GREVE. 


ereas Comedy formerly plaid the Fool with none 

ut Slaves and Serving- men, now the Caſe was al- 

rd, and there was no Sport without a ridiculous 

Magus. But as for making bold with Profle of 

Duality and the Court, this is all added by Raf in. 

owever, granting this tne Meaning and Practice 

f Moliere, *tis eaſily reconciled with the Senſe I 

m contending for. For a Perſon of Quality does 

ror found ſo high in French as in Engliſh; the lower 

obleſs being often comprehended in this Diſtin- 

on. Thus Molteres Brecourt is called a Man of 7 1prom- 

Quality in the Liſt of the Characters, but in the pta, &c. 

day he is only Chevalier, or a Knight at the beſt. 

and in his Play called le Bourgeois Gentil-homme, a 

Perſon of Quality often means no more than ay, 15, zx, 

Gentleman. And to proceed, thus we may fair- & alis. 

lr underſtand the Remainder of Rapin in Mr. Con- 

7027's Citation. He tells us, the other Poets piay'd 

ily upon Common and Country Converſation in their 

Comedies, Et Moliere à joue tout Paris & la Cour. 

L Cour, yes; but not toute la Cour. Here Ra- 

in oppoſes La vie Bourgeoiſe Country Converſa- 

ton to the Court. Now un Bourgeoiſe ſignifies a 

Perſon of the third Eſtate, as diſtinguiſhed from the 2 iere. 

Nebleſs or Gentry. So that the meaning of the Pal- ee 

ge ſeems to be no more, than that Moliere took 

ſme of his Fools from the Gentry, which was more 

than the Stage had done before. But after all, if 

Rapin has miſreported Moliere, and given him more 

Liberty than he took, it makes nothing to Mr. Con- 

rev?'s Purpoſe ; for the Force of the Teſtimony 

does not lie in what Rapin has ſaid, but in what 

Moliere has written. a 

| Mr. Congreve is fo hardy as to affirm, that / am 

in plain Terms for having Complements paſs d on Per- 

ſms of Quality, and neither will allow their Hollies 

tar their Vices to be expoſed. This J confeſs is to be 

OWer-ceremonious, But the beſt on't is, there's 

thing like it in the wole Book. The very Place 
— quoted 


214 Defence of the ſhort View, &c. 
quoted by Mr. Congreve is a Proof of the Calum 
ny: The Paſlage ſtands in the Fortn of a Queſt 

View, exc. thus. And cart they laſh the Vice without Pointiy 

b. 114 ufon the Quality? Which way of ſpeaking ſuppg 

ſes ita very practicable Buſineſs ; unleſs this Gen 

tleman will affirm, that Py and Peerage are inſe 
parable. I would gladly know what over-ſtrainingM,., 

of Ceremony, what Flattery is there in all this}. , 

I confeſs, I am of Opinion, that all Satyr og 

ro have regard to Quality and Condition, and the 

Decency and Reproof ſhonld go together. 

can't think it any Excellence of good Mainers to ey 

poſe the /obility in their Robes, to put Contemp 
among their Titles, and to repreſent them in ſuc 
a Manner, as if the Lord and the Fool, like Hort 
and Man in a Centaur, grew naturally together. 
Double Mr. Congreve proceeds in his Defence, and en 
Dealer, deavours to wipe off the Imputation of Smut an 
1 Pedantry from Lord Touchwood; but here he cite 

p. 22, more than is neceſſary: I had nothing to do wit 

is Verſes, as the Reader may eaſily imagine. Ta 

the Proſe Part of Lord Tonchwoud to which I obj 
jected. And that I fay. ſtill is foul in rhe Image 
embarraſs'd with trifling Epithetes, and ill ſuited 
to the Character. But thus, by producing the Inno 
cent with the Guilty, he hoped to make the Cham 
appear unreaſonable. N . 
We are now come to the Mourning-Bride, and 
Mr. Congreve ſeems fo well aſſured of the Decenc 
of this Play, that he caſts the whole Cauſe upon it 

If there be Immodeſty in this Tragedy (ſays he) 1 mij 

confeſs my ſelf incapable of ever writing any thing vl 

Modeſty. It may be fo: An ill Cuſtom is very hard 

to conquer with ſome People. But ſetting thi 
Matter aſide, I ſtill charge Mr. Congreve with In 

11. Bride, modeſty ; *tis in Ofmir's laſt Speech in the Pag 

9.365, above-mentioned. Indeed I did not cite the Words 

becauſe Iam not willing to furniſh the Reader will 
à Collection of Indecencies; to ſhew 14285 
—— Glee — 


hin 
ind 
uch 
ref 
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Amend. 
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Auſiver to Mr. CON REI. 


ing but fair Dealing, I always refer to the Play, 
nd generally to the Character and Page, where 
ch Entertainment is to be met with. This is 
reſſing the Charge as far as the Caſe will bear; 
ut becauſe the Paſſages are unfit to be ſhewn, 


. Congreve and his Brethren deny the Fact: A 
er Inſtance of their Modeſty in another Senſe. 
i i: Innocence then to be guilty of Things too 
a to be nam'd? What fort of Faults muſt thoſe 


e which won't endure the Light, tho? only to pu- 
«mem? Foo 
This Gentleman quarrels with me becauſe I would 


deny that, Incivility and Paſſion are often con- 
nd together; and I ſuppoſe his Amendments 
„%% 

By Civilly, I meant only decently, as any one 
ght eaſily imagine. And as for Tenderneſs, when 
grows Rank and Nauſeous, *tis Rudeneſs, 1 
„ ß•ön) id os 

Mr. Congreve would excuſe Oſinin's Rant, by 
wing, That moſt of the Incidents of the Poem of this 
rene and the former, were laid to prepare for the 
i.ence of theſe Expreſſions. If it be ſo, I think the 
lay was not worth the Candle. *Tis much as wiſe 
it would be for a Man to make a long Prepa- 
ation to get out of his Wits, and quality himſelf 
r Bedlam. For nothing can be more diſtracted 


Face againſt ſomething. And a great deal more 
ich Stuff, as a Man may go to all the Mad-houſes 
Town, and ſcarcely hear of. Was it worth O 
us while to be thus crazy, and are all Lovers 

d take a Pattern from this Hero? I am ſorry 
. Congreve was at all this Trouble for a prophane 

uſion; but he 1s politive there's nothing either 


are had Almeria and Oſmin parted civilly; as if Amend. 
t was not proper for Lovers to do ſo: But Civi- P. 24. 
ty and Iucivility have nothing to do with Paſhon. Ibid. 
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an O/ſnin. He is for riving his clotted Hair, ſmear- M. Bride 
py the Walls with his Blood, and daſhing his disfigu- p. 36. 
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216 A Defence of the ſhort View, &c. 
Amend. of Prophaneneſs or Immodeſty in the Expreſſion, Wi, 
Þ.25- Immodeſiy I did not charge it: But is there 3 
thing of Profaneneſs in bringing the moſt ſolen 
Things in Religion upon the Stage; in making 


Madman rave about Heaven, and in comparing tr 
Diſappointments of Love with Damnation? T [ay 
Lines ſhall appear once again. 55 bs 

: / 
6 4 


O my Almeria; . 
What do the Damn'd endure but to deſpair; 
But knowing Heaven to know it loſt for ever! 


| " 
5. 26. Mr. Congreve does not know how 7heſe V:r/:: ofWpun 
5 2 Similitude drawn from the Creed: T can't help nit 
Athena}, I thought the eternal Puniſhment of the Damme : 
Creed. had been Part of the Creed. I ſhawt untie u 


Knots as theſe are for the future. He tells me, 
had but an ill hold of Prefaneneſs in his Play, at 
This, Das reduced to catch at the Poetry; and then mak 
a miſerable Jeſt about Corruption and Generation, 
Had but ill hold of Profaneneſs! As ill as *twas, 
has not yet wreſted it from me. *Twas in m 
Power beſides to have taken better, and ſince 
complains of gentle Uſage, I ſhall do it. 
II. Pride, In the firſt Place, here's frequent ſwearing | 
þ 8,9,29, Heaven; I ſuppoſe the Poets thinks this nothing 
41, 48. their Plays are ſo much larded with it. But o 
Saviour has given us another Notion of this Libe 
ty; he charges us not to ſchear at all. And tells 
St Mat. v. expreſly, that be that ſwears by Heaven, fivears| 
34. xxiii. tbe Throne of God, and by him that ſitteth therein 
22, To go on to another Branch of his Irreligt 
The Scene of this Play lies in Chriſtendom, as 
7. 36. evident from the Hiſtory or Fable; and to mel 
tion nothing more from Oſnin's Rant: Let us| 
then how Oſmin accoſts Almeria, when he fou 
her ſafe on ſhore: Truly, I think their Meeting 
as extravagant as their Parting, tho' Mr. ( 
Amend. greve won't allow it ſhould be ſo. The Ceremo 
7. 24. runs thus, 9 - 


M. 


4 Excellence, thou Foy, thou Heaven of Love. 5. 19. 


hus the little Succeſſes of a Pair of Lovers, 
equall'd with the Glories of Heaven; and a 
try Paſſion ſtrain'd up to the beatifick Viſion. 
ay Paultry, for ſo *tis upon the Compariſon. 
go on. Almeria having ſomewhat of the Play- 
ie Breeding, is reſolved not to be wanting in 
Return of theſe Civilities. She therefore makes 
2 glorified Saint for the firſt Piece of Gratt- 
de, and then gives him a Sort of Power para- 
bunt to Omnipotence, and tells him, that God 
mighty could not make her happy without him. 


I ray'd to thee as to a Saint. 

xd thou haſt heard my Prayer, for thou art com? 
ny Diſtreſs, to my Deſpair , which Heaven 
bout thee could not Cure, 


Ameria has another Flight, and ſhews the Rank- 
ſs of her Wing every Jot as much as in the for- 


is more than Recompence t0 ſee thy Face, 
Heaven is greater Joy, it is no Happineſs. 


This is Mrs. Brides Complement, which both 
s the Religion and Decency is ſomewhat Extra- 
nary, T4, Fo 
Manuel, a Chriſtian Prince, upon the News of 
Rival, ſwaggers at a moſt impious Rate, Paga- 


n was never bolder with Idols, nor Jupiter more 
ay'd by the Giants. It runs thus. rs 


bim that Thunders, than but think ſuch Inſolence, 
1 daring For a God, <7 | x | | 


And to make the Matter worſe, Mr. Congreve 


for 
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ter for him to tempt the Rage of Heaven, M. Bride, 
Ind orench the Bolt red hiſſing from the Hand p. 26, 


bes not ſeem to think this Atheiſtical Sally a Fault Amend. 
Manuel. He lets us know, he has puniſh'd him ?: 3. 


Bride, 


20. 
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for his Tyranny, but-not a Word of his Prof 
neſs. | 

Once more and I have done. Ofmir's Cys 
of Aimcria are an Original in their Kind, 


My all of Bliſ, my everlaſting Liſe, 
Soul of my Soul, and End of all my Wiſhes, 


Here's Ceremony to Adoration; he makes 
his ſupreme Happineſs, and gives her foverg 
Worſhip: In ſhort, this Reſpect is the Prerg 

tive of Heaven, *Tis flaming Wickedneſs to ſne 

it to any Thing leſs than God Almighty: And 

ſet the Profaneneſs in the better Light, it run; 

in devout Language, and Chriſtian Tranſport, 

I come now to the Vindication of his Poe 
Amend, Where in the firſt Place, he complains extre 
p.27, ly; becauſe I miſ quoted Waſting Air for Wiji 
= Air. Now to my Mind, the reſtoring of the Te 
is a very poor Relief. For this latter Epithe 
perfectly expletive and foreign to the Matter 

Hand; there's neither Antitheſis nor Perſpicu 

in't. It neither clears the Senſe, nor gives Spi 

to the Expreſſion : Beſides, the Word is alm 

worn out of Uſe, and were it otherwiſe, *rwou 

rather belong to the Mater; for to waf? a Fle: 

Merchants is to convoy them, but not I ſuppe 
through the Air: So that the Poe? at beſt, ſeel 
to have miſtaken his Element. However, I 1 
his Pardon for tranſcribing an / for an /, ande 
pect he ſhould aſk mine; for putting Superſtil 
upon me, and commenting upon his own But 

Amend. der, when *twas printed Sappoſition in all the thr 
P. 44 Editions of my Book. a on 
Mr. Congreve is now cruizing for Reprifals, 1 
bears down boldly upon a whole Period. This L 
View, &c. ter of Epithets, &c. he ſays this Compariſon of mill 
is handſome. Why, fo it may be for all his! 
proof : Unleſs the ſtanding of it in his Book 
enough to make it ridiculous, I confeſs there mi 
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mething in that, for bad Company is often 
advantage; beſides, I was illuſtrating his fine 
ences, and ſhewing his Byckram: to the Reader: 
n this Occaſion, a little Singularity in the Ex- 
Non was not unſeaſonable : However, I was 
dle of it, and introduced it with Qualitymg 
Caution. | 5 
r. Cong eve, in Defence of ſome Lines of his 
| by me, anſwers, that the Diction of Poetry con- View, &c. 
if Figures, and the frequent Uſe of Epithets. arty oy 
e with him, but then the Vigures ſhould be, zo, Zr. 
red, drawn with Proportion, and ally*d to the Ariſtorles 
ter in Hand. The Epithels likewiſe muſt be Rec. l. 3. 
oth, natural and ſignificant. But when they ©: 22: 
lean and remote from the Buſineſs, when they 
k hard and ſtiff, when they clog and mcumber 
Senſe, they are no (great Ornaments, Whe- 
Mr. Congreve's are of this later Kind or not, I 
| leave it to the Reader to determine! 1 
ter a hideous Collection of Profaneneſs, J ex- 
ſed my ſelf with ſomewhat more than ordinar 
Ficern, as was both very natural and proper; 
ongſt other Expreſſions, I ſaid, Nature made 
Ferment and Riſing of the Blood for ſuch Occa- 
. By Nature I grant him, I meant nothing leſs 
n God Almighty. That our Mechaniſm was 
Itrived ſo as to make our Paſſions ſerviceable; 
Conſtitution adjuſted to our Mind, and our 
od ſo diſpoſed as to reinforce the Operations of 
Reaſon. And pray what is there exception- 
e in all this? And where lies the Miſtake, in 
gin or natural Philoſophy? J can hardly forgive 
(elf the taking Notice of ſuch Objections as 
ſe. But Mr, Congreve was reſolved to make his 
er and Drollery of a Piece, and I muſt be pro- 
ed in Ferment and Figure, as he calls it. But 
Expreſſion J ſhall leave with the Reader, and 
© him ſome time to make Senſe on't. He won- 4. 
after all, why 1 fhould-uſe ſo much Vehemence © p. 34. ; 
5 ms Vehemence 
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Vehemence againſt what? Againſt Profanzys; 
Blaſ, hemy, Are theſe then ſuch harmleſs Prigy 
that they muſt be gently treated? Is the Hon 
of God, the Intereſt of Religion, and the Weh 
of humane Society ſo very inſignificant? Are yh 
Things beneath our Paſſions, and not worth 
contending for? And won't they juſtify a li 
Warmth and Expoſtylation in their Behalf? ( 
flianity is mild, *tis true, but not in ſuch Cafe 
this. The Cretians did not droll upon their Bj 
Ir. i. like the Modern Poets, and yet St. Paul bid; 1 
Pet. ii. 2. tus rebuke them ſbartly. St. Peter likewiſe, x 
Via. St. Jude laſh the Lewdneſs of the Gneſtick; u 
3 great Severity of Language. But he aſks me « 
all this Vehemence in a written Argument? As if! 
per would bear. Senſe, no more than *twill | 
ſometimes, or that People were obliged to wr 
with greater Negligence than they talk. I. 
was a ſhrewd Queſtion! But Queſtions are «© 
ſtarted. 1 VVV 
Mr. Congreve is now come forward to the Vi 
1 dication of his Comedies. He complains, that 
Amend. my Chapter of Profaneneſs, I have repreſented ! 
„, eee nn inn 
That I have quoted him falſly I deny; neith 
- has he been able to prove it in the leaſt Inſtand 
That he is ſometimes repreſented imperſed) 
grant. His Immodeſty forced me upon this M 
thod. He is often too offenſive to appear. | 
have ſhewn him to the Reader in this Conditic 
had neither been civil nor ſafe. Why then does 
find fault with this Reſervedneſs? Is he ſorry! 
Indecencies are conceab'd and grown Proud of! 
Miſbehaviour? _ VVV 
We are now with the Old Batchelor, and Mr. C 
greve pretends Pm unfair in not citing Bel 
more at length. He ſays, Iconclude w:th a 
as if both the Senſe and the Words of the whole N 
tence were at an End. Juſt the contrary 9 oy 
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i to ſhew there was ſomething more ſpo- 


1: But though the Sentence was not at an End, 


, Senſe was, as appears from the Words, the 
inting, and the Capital Letter which follows. 
t fee a little farther, if this Gentleman has re- 
ved any Harm. Bellmour is now talking to Vain- 


7. | | | 
Bell. Couldſt thou be content to marry Araminta? 
inove replies in a very pious Queſtion: 

Vain. Could you be content to go to Heaven? 

Bell. Hum, not immediately in my Conſcience, not 

y: £d do a little mare Good in my Gene- 
tion firſt in order to deſerve it. 


He would do a little more good firſt, i. e. He 
ould gladly be a Libertine ſomewhat longer, and 
erit Heaven by a more finiſh'd Courſe of De- 
auchery. Thus we are taught to interpret Bell- 
wr by the Old Batchelor and the Amendments, &c. 
e is very lewd in the Progreſs of the Play, and 
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r. Congreve grants, he repreſents the Character of Amend. 
wild Debauchee of the Town, and that the Expreſ- b. 38. 


bon is light, and ſuited accordingly, 9. 
This is a good hearty Confeſſion, and a ſuffi- 
ent Proof, that if I had quoted more Words, 
had quoted more Profaneneſs; and therefore 
An has reaſon to thank me for being 
DIET, | | 


nd makes merry with the Entertainment. Hais 


Lxcuſe is, he was very much a Boy when this Come- 
y was Written, Not unlikely. He and his Muſe 
gat probably be Minors; but the Libertines 


Mr. Congreve drops the Defence of Fondlewife, Bid. p.39. 


here are full grown. But why ſhould the Man 


nugh at the Miſchief of the Boy, why ſhould he 
pub the Diſorders of his Nonage, and make 
hem his own by an after Approbation? He wrote 


„ it ſeems, to amuſe himſelf in a flow Recovery Ibid. 


ron a Fit of Sickneſs, What his Diſeaſe was I am 
not to enquire; but it muſt be a very ill one, to 


be 


i bY 
hs, 
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p. 34. 


was in that Moment, Mr. Congreve's Anſwer is v 
. ſurpriſing, he tells. us, To ſay Eternity is ina] 


- fenſe, 


If Mr. Congrev? will have Patience, he ſhall fy 
Nonſenſe by and by; and to make it the le 


ther in Love Triumphant ; where upon ſuch an ( 


rage that Zrermty was in that Moment, is by co 


that what 1s loſt in the Duration, is made up 
the Quality. This in the preſent Application 


ſomewhat extraordinary. He pronounces the 0 


be worſe than the Remedy. The Writing oe | 
Play is a very dangerous Amuſement either 
Sickneſs or Health, or Pm much miſtaken. 

He pleads guilty to the next Article gf 
peachment; but then he is ſomewhat profant 
his very Acknowledgment, and can't find in 
Heart to give up an old Fault without makin 
new One. 1 5 

His next Attempt is to bring off Bellmcyr, 


ki/jes the Strumpet Lætitia, and tells her, En 1 


16070 
d 1 
at 1 
IL1C 
dect 

m. 
fr? 


enn 
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ment, is neither good nor bad, for *tis ſtart N 


By his Favour, the Matter is quite otherni 


Fault, he ſhall do it unwillingly. 
Whether this Gentleman borrow'd this Senten 
or made it, I; can't tell; but there's juſt ſuch an 


caſion, Alphonſo tells Victoria: 
That Moment were Eternity in little. 


Now if Mr, Cengreve has not a Mind to fpe 
Senſe, I hope Mr. Dryden may have leave to 
ſo. However, we'll prove our Right, and n 
ſtand to his Courteſy. Now to ſay of an Adu 


mon Interpretation meant, the Pleaſure of Et: 
nity. The Satisfaction is ſuppos'd to be ore! 


hideouſly profane; but the Senſe and Spirit of 
Expreſſion is intelligible enough. i 
Mr. Congreve, in the Cloſe of this Paragraph 


tation ſtark Nonſenſe, and frankly declares, he '* 
not cared thaugh J had diſcover'd it. I think Ihn 
ane diliſcover 
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dvd it ſomewhat worſe. However, I won- 

at his being ſo reſign'd. What, not care to 

e ſtark Nonſenſe found upon him; not in a 

ted Play, and in the Mouth of the fine Gen- 

hun! This is ſtrange indeed, and I could hardly 

oye it at firſt Sight: But the more I read of his 

»10ments, &c. the better I am aſſur'd of the 

cerity of his Confeſſion. 

[,:/itia has another lewd and very profane Sen- 

ce given her, which I had taken Notice of. To 

Mr. Congreve anſwers, Tis the Expreſſion of a O. Batch, 
en and vicious Character, and that ſhe is diſco- P. 30. 
in her Lewdneſs. I reply in the firſt Place, „ 

at my Diſproof of his ſecond Poſtulate or Pro- % 
ition, cuts off his Retreat to this excuſe. P. ar. 
decondly, She is not diſcover'd in her Lewdneſs, 

makes a diſhonourable Exit; and Mr. Congreve 

tradicts his own Play by affirming the contra- 

For there's a Colour found out which paſſes 

dn the Credulity of Fondlewife, who declares 

ſelf ſatisfied with her Innocence. Upon which o. Bare. 
our concludes the fourth Act thus: p. 39, 40. 


Huſband by his Wife can be deceivd, 
jul is virtuous, if ſhe's ſo believꝰ d. 


Pharper ſays to Vainlove. 

pave been a Kind of Godfather to you yonder, I 

e promis'd and vow'd ſome Things in your Name, 

ich I think you are bound to perform. Mr. Con- Old Batch. 
es Anſwer is, that he meant no Ill by this Alle- P. 49. 

„ nor perceives any int now, No ill in't, that's Amend. 
ange! Not in applying the ſolemn Engage-?) * 
its of Baptiſm to a ridiculous Subject, not in 

leſquing the Church Catechiſm ? If theſe are no 

Things, there's no harm in Profaneneſs ; and 

[ confeſs, he has juſtified himſelf to pur- 
before we part with the Old Batchelor, Pll give odhatch. 
Congreve another Citation unmention'd be-p- 48. 

— _ Heartwell 


View, &c. 
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Heartwell, ſpeaking of e cries ou, 
curſed State! 
Hod wide we err 
then apprehenſive of the Load of Life 
—— e hope to find 
That help which Nature meant in Hemant 
It ſeems then Nature was as much miſtaken int 
Proviſion, as Men are in the Experiment, Y 
for as the Poet goes on: 


51d. 5. 48, And Adam ſure wou'd with more Eaſe abide 
The Bone when broken, than when made a Brite 


This is an admirable Comment on the Old 1 
New Teſtament, and the Office of Matrimon 
the Common Prayer. The Thought looks | 
an Improvement of a Line in Ab/alom and Al 
phel : Where the Subject of the Poem | 18 Cat 
from the Times of Polhgamy. e 


Abſal.and Ei're one to one was curſedly confined, 


Achit þ.t, 

PO The Provoked Wi ife has a Sentence not mi 
ſhort of this. 
Sure (ſays Sir Jobn Brute ) if Woman had 
ready created, the Devil inſtead of being Kicked 00 
ini Hell, had been married. © 
View, &c. We are now come with the Double Dealer, wh 
P. 4% as I remark*d, Lady Plyant cries out Feſt, and it 
Smut in the fame Sentence. Here again he pl 
Amend. guilty: He had condemmn it long ſince; and reſi 
* Fo frike it out in the next Impreſſion: Well! Rep 
trance is a very commendable Thing, and I hea 

ly wiſh Mr. Congreve may go through with it.! 

I'm afraid this good Reſolution of his went of 

a little Time: My Reaſon is, | becauſe the Dl 
Dealer was publiſh'd in 1694, and ſtands fill 

the firſt Edition; but the Old Batcbellor has bf 
reprinted long ſince, the ſixth Impreſſion oft 

Play, bearing Date 1697. And yet here 81 

laſt Edition, we have the Exclamation Feſu, uk 
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a jeſting way , by the fulſome Belinda. If Mr. old Batch. 
g ve was diſpleas d with the Profaneneſs in his“. 48. 
% Dealer, why did he not expunge it in his 
Hatebellor? He can't deny but that Opportu- 

y preſented fair a great while together. But- 

re inftead of aſking Pardon of God and the 
ord, and ſhewing himſelf concern'd for ſo ſcan- 
ous an Expreſſion, he tells you a pleaſant Story 

she fanſies) of a Letter of Advice from an Old 
eoman, and a Widow, who, as ſhe ſaid, was 

rr tee to paſs. I ſuppoſe ſhe ſubſcrib'd herſelf 

d Gentlewoman, as Widows generally do, o- 
erwiſe, as far as appears, he had been at a Loſs 
ber Age. But to return. Either this Story is 
rerended or real. If 'tis a feigned Caſe, 'tis no- 

ng to his Point. If tis Matter of Fact, it makes 
rank him. For then he makes a Jeſt of his own 
eformation, drolls upon god Counſel, and returns 

e Gentlewoman an Aſfront in Publick, for her 
writable Admonitions in Private. As for the 

n, he tells me, if there is any, I may Cen take it Amend, 
ny Pains. Very gencrouſly argued! Since he is“. 43. 

us noble, I'll omir the Scrutiny, and only refer Double D. 
we Page HE 4 P. 34. 
And here the Reader may pleaſe to take Notice, 
it the Word Jef is thrice made bold with, in Doble D. 
:pite of Religion and the Statute 3 7ac. 1.57 16, 
321. = 

dir Paul Plyant, among the reſt of his Follies, 
mighty fond of the Word Providence, and repeats 
on ſeveral Occaſions. From hence I drew this 
aural, or rather neceſſary Inference; That the 
exning was to ſhew, that Senſe and Religion a- 
reed ill together, and that none hurt Fools were 

t to talk piouſly, Mr. Congreve inſtead of defend- 
g himſelf, endeavours to make me ſpeak Non- 
aſe, but that lies all in his own Miſquotation ; as 
have ſhewn already. 


—̃̃̃— 


Amend 


5. 44, 45. 


2 Rings ix 
20. 


might be not have that as well as any Fewiſb or Ch 
ſtian Name? PII tell him for once. Twas new 


From hence the Coachman's Character was equip 


does not call her Coachman by any Name in h 
Poem; by conſequence the Aſteriſm for Diredi 
can never lead us to the Meaning of her Verſe 
For if Jebu is unmention'd in the Poetick Tex 


therefore without doubt we are much oblig'dt 


_ preſſion ſeems to reach the Commentators too. Ho 
ever, if his Meaning is overſtrain'd in this lit 
Particular, it will do him very little Service; and 
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He pretends there's no profane Alluſion in \; 
little Drollery about Jes being a Hackney-Ci 
Man; and ſeems confident no other Text can} 
burleſqu'd excepting Lady Froth's Poem. He fy 
Lady Froth calls the Coachman our Jehu, and u 


the Cuſtom of Jews or Chriſtians to take any 97 
ture Names from exceptionable Perſons. Neithe 
Feroboam nor Febu, nor many others, were religio 
enough for this purpoſe. No Man, I believe, ey 
heard of more than two Jebu's, one in the K 
and the other in the Double Dealer. That Prine 
in the Kings is ſaid to drive his Chariot furinuſ 


Both the Name and the Office, have a plain Rt 
ference to the Holy Text. Farther, Lady Fn 


how can the Lady be explain'd by his ſtandingi 
the Margin? In ſhort, the worthy Myſtery can't 
clear'd up without Recourſe to the Scriptures; an 


the Poet for this Neceſſity. Thus *tis plan 
Bible is made bold with, and the Turn of his E 


aſk his Excuſe. I'm ſorry to ſpend ſo many Won 
about fuch Stuff as this is; but Mr. Congreve ml 
have Jace cone him, ono Eine 
Sir Paul Plyani will afford us ſomething w0 
than the former: This Mittol of the Poet's makin 
tells his Lady, he finds Paſſion coming upon bin 
Iuſpiration. This I had Reaſon to charge ug 
Mr. C-ngreve as a very profane Expreſſion: It 
ſwer to this, he firſt rails a Sentence or two 1 
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le Way, and then very Magiſterially tells us, 


geliver a muſical Sound by the Help of Inſpiration, 


i: the Word Inſpiration, when it has Divine pre- Amend, 


% it, bears a particular and known Signiſication: P. 45+ 1 
t otherwiſe to inſpire, is no more than to breath into; W 
laTrumpet, &c. may be ſaid, without Profaneneſs, 1 


his Favour, all People that talk Eugliſb know, 1 
at Inſeiration, when it ſtands without Epithets | 
d Addition, is always taken in a religious Signi- 1 
ation. Inſfiration, and to be inſpired, have a i 
mn and auguſt Meaning in Chriſtianity. Theſe 1 
fords imply Divine Impulſe, and Supernatural jig 
ſiftance, and are oppos'd to Suggeſtion of Fancy, ul 
d humane Reaſoning. To ſpeak by Inſpiration 9 
to ſpeak by the Holy Ghoſt, as every Body can i 
him: To be faved and Salvation, ſignified at i 
ſt no more than Safety, and Eſcape: But if a | 


an ſhould ſay, As he oy d to be ſav'd, and explain 
ſelf, that he intended no more, than that he hop*d 
get Cover before a Shower reach'd him; would 
not be look'd upon as impertinently profane? If 
calld a lucky Leap of a Ditch Salvation, and 
tended to juſtify himſelf, that the Word origi- 
y imports no more than common Deliverance, 
at Place would he be thought fit for? Thus when 
ſords are made Incloſure, when they are reſtrain'd 
common Uſage, and ty'd up to a particular 
ne: In this Cate, to run up to Etymology, and 
nſtrue them by Dictionary and Prepoſition, is 
etchedly ridiculous and pedantick. Horace can De Art. 
him, That Cuſtomover-rules Syllables, and gives Poet. 
I to Language. 1 eh 
Vm penes arbitrium eſt, & jus & norma loquendi, 
Mr. Congreve perceiving himſelf preſs d, retires 
in all Speed to his Fourth Propoſition. But that l 
re difabled already. If he is poiſfon'd with his 
ofaneneſs,, and finds himſelf ſick, he muſt take 
Q 2 what 


Abe th T At. 


Ps — 


A Defence of the ſhort View, &c. 
what follows; for his Antidote is gone. Ty 
turn to Sir Paul. e « 

1 find Paſſion (ſays he) coming upon me by Inſt 
tion, and I cannot. ſubmit as formerly. 

You ſee what an admirable Reaſon he urge, 
Defence of his Folly, from the extraordinary ( 
cumſtances of it! No Prophet could have jufti 

his Reſentments from a higher Pretence. 
The fine Lady Cynthia out of her pious Edug 
tion acquaints us, That though Marriage makes 
and Wife one Þleſh,. it leaves them ſtill 1200 Fools, } 
the little Word STILL is left out in the Quoratiq 
which like the Fly on the Coach-H peel, raiſe 
mighty Duſt. I grant I have by Chance omitty 
the Word STILL; and if he had done ſo too, ii 
Senſe had been perfectly the fame, only better: 
preſſed. For Still is plainly uſeleſs, and comp 
hended in the Verb Leaves. For if Marriage les 
them two Fools, they are Fools after Marriage, a 
then they are Fools Still, I think: Nothing can 
clearer than this. Beſides, Cynthia herſelf won't: 
low of Mr. Congreve's Excuſe. For after ſhe has d 
| liver d that remarkable Sentence of leaving them! 
Fools, &c. Mellifont anſwers, That's only when two bu 
meet, which is exactly Mr. Congreve in his Ann 
5. 47. ments. This Cynthia denies to be her Mean 
 Cynth. Nay, ſays ſhe, I have known two Wits m: 
and by the Oppoſition of their Wits render themſelve 
ridiculous as Fools. And therefore after ſhe 
given Matrimony an odd Name, ſhe adviſes him 
court no farther, to. draw Stakes, and give over 
Double D. time. So that beſides burleſquing the Bible, f 
7.18. Satyr is pointed againſt Marriage. And the Fol 
is made to lie in the State, as well as in the Fe 
' ſons. Upon the whole, we ſee the Double Deal 
and the Amendments can't agree; and thus i! 
Blemiſhes, as well as two Beauties, are ſometM 
unlike to each other. Mr. Congreve ſays, Ben Jobiſ 
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much bolder in the firſt Scene of his Bartholomew 
ir, Suppoſe all that. Is it an Excuſe to follow 
1 1] Example, and continue an atheiſtical Prac- 
ce? I thought Mr. Congreve in his Penetration might 
ve ſeen through this Queſtion. Ben Fohnſon (as 
e goes ON) makes Littlewit ſay, Man and Miß make Amend, 
je Fool. I have ſaid nothing comparable to that. No-P. 47. 
ing comparable! Truly in the uſual Senſe of that 
kraft Mr. Congreve, *tis poſſible, has ſaid no- 
ing comparable to Ben Fohnſon, nor it may be 
wer will: But in his new Propriety he has ſaid ſome- 
hing more than comparable, that is a great deal 
orſe. For though Litilecoit's Alluſion is profane, 
he Words of the Bible are ſpared. He does not 
roll directly upon Geneſis, or St. Matthew; upon 
zod the Son, or God the Holy Ghoſt : Whereas 
lr. Congreve has done that which amounts to both. 
nd ſince he endeavours to excuſe himſelf upon 
e Authority of Ben Fohnſon, I ſhall juſt mention 
nat Thoughts this Poet had of his profane Liber- 
es, at a time when we have reaſon to believe him 
post in Earneſt. Now Mr. Wood reports from the Allen. 
eſtimony of a great Prelate then preſent, That CO 
when Ben Johnſon was in his laſt Sickneſs, he 740. . 
vas often heard to repent of his prgfaning the 
Scriptures in his Plays, and that with Hor- 
| Þ hs 
Now as far as I can perceive, the Smut and 
rofaneneſs of Mr. Congreve's Four Plays out-ſwell 
e Bulk of Ben Jobnſon's Folio. I heartily wiſh 
s Relation may be ſerviceable to Mr. en 
ad that as his Faults are greater, his Repentance 
ay come ſooner. AI fecutus es POR, ſe- 
ere penttentem. | 
The Double Dealer is now done with, and Mr. 
Neve concludes his Vindication in his uſual Strain 
Triumph and Ange. 
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A Defence of the ſhort View, &c. 
Love for Love comes at laſt upon the Board, 
this Play I blamed him for making a Martyr a 
Whoremaſter: Upon this he flies immediately| 
Succour to Scapula, and the Greek Grammar, H 
very learnedly tells us, that Martyr is a Greg 
Mord, and ſignifies in plain Engliſh no more thay 
Witneſs, Right! theſe two Words are the fams 
and when a Cauſe comes on in Weſtminſter-[1all, th 
Martyrs are calPd immediately! But Martyr is by 
bare Witnejs in the Greek, Not always: Chriſtiz 
Writers often uſe it in a Senſe appropriated, Ani 
were it otherwiſe, there's no arguing from on 
Language to another. Tyrant was once an honoy 
rable Name in Greek, but always a Reproach 
Engliſh. But to dilate upon theſe Cavils, is thro 
ing away Time. If the Reader deſires more, h 
may pleaſe to look back on my Anſwer to his 0! 
jection about /zſpiration, „ 
This Poer's way of underſtanding Engliſb put 
me in mind of a late Misfortune which happen di 
a Country Apothecary. The Dr. had preſcrib'd 
Lady Phyſick to be taken in ſomething Liquid 
which the Bill, according to Cuſtom, call'd 
_ Vehicle, The Apothecary being at a Stand abou 
theW ord, applies, as Mr. Congreve might have dont 
to Littleten's Dictionary. And there he finds Vebu 
lum ſignify'd ſeveral conſiderable Things. He make 
up the Hill, and away he goes to the Lady, where up 
on the Queſtion, how the Phyſick was to be taken 
he anſwers very innocently z Madam, fays he, yo 
may take it in a Cart, or a Waggon, but not 
give your Ladyſhip too much Trouble, I think 
 Wheetbarrow may do; for the Word Vebicle in tl 
Bill, will carry that Senſe. In ſhort, this Dire 
tion was comply'd with, and the Footman drov 
the Wheelbarrow about the Chamber. To return 
Mr. Congreve. I had ſaid that this Libertine Appl 
cation of his, was dignifying Adultery with tl 


Style of Martyrdom as it (fays Mr. — 
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could digniſie Vice. And pray why not? Does 
o che Varniſh hide the Coarſeneſs underncath, 
id the Pill go down the better for the Guilding? 
hether he knows it or not, there's a great deal of 
harm and Impoſture in Words; and an ill Practice 
often comply'd with upon the Strength of a fa- 
hionable Name. „%%% a i — 
| He aſks, who told me Jeremy Fetch was bred at p. 49. 
he Univerſity ? Why, Jeremy ſays ſo himſelf pret- 
y plainly, and Tatile ſays ſo, and I ſuppoſe Mr, 
omgreve ſays as much as that comes to in his Ke- 
Iection immediately following. But this notable e fy 
Queſtion was put to introduce another Buſineſs of :.-ve, p. 
greater Conſequence. For upon this Occaſion, out 75 
f bis Excellence of good Manners, he is pleas'd to ob- _ 
erve, That 1 ſhould not have been ſufpetted of an Uni- FO 
wrfity Education any more than his Jeremy in the 
ry, if I had not printed M. A. on the Title Page. 
Here the poor Man has ſhewn his Will, and his 
eakneſs ſufficiently! Pm almoſt ſorry 'tis ſo low 
mich him. When a Poet is ſo extreamly well inclin'd 
obe witty *tis pity he has no more in his Power. 
r. Congreve goes on manfully in his Defence, and 
is, For the word Whoreſon, I had it from Shakeſ- Amend. 
pear and Johnſon. Not unlikely. People are apt 2. 50. 
0 learn what they ſhould not. Mr. Congreve's 
Memory, or his Invention, 1s very conſiderable 
this way. Indeed one would almoſt think by his 
Writings, that he had digeſted ill Language into a 
ommon Place. But it was not only VMhoreſon, but 
jeremy's ſaying he was born with Whoreſon Appe- 
les, which I complain'd of; and which I take to 
de blaſpheming the Creation. N 5 
He pretends J have wrong d him ſtrangely in a 
unt of Sir Sampſon's; and would make the Re- 
(er believe I charge him literally with paraphraſing Amend. 
te cxxxix Pſalm. Pm ſorry Pm forc'd to explain p. 51. 
my felf in ſo clear a Caſe. „ 
We may obſerve then, that the Pſalmiſt in Con- 
Q 4 templation 


Pſ[.cxxxix, of Gratitude, I will give Thanks unto thee, for Is, 
ver. 13. fearjully and wonderfully made, marvellons are th 


ing born with Neceſſities too big for his Condition 


Lee fir ſonables Why was not I a Bear? 
Lowe, p. provident only to Bears and Spiders: Thus we ſz 


* 


Amend. 
P. 52. 
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burleſques the Wonders of Providence. And thi 
was all the Paraphrajing I meant, as any one migh 
ealily imagine. 8 


been wiſe Men, but they were not ſuch as you——M: 


cauſe he was indeed ignorant that it belong'd to any bid 
elſe. To this Ianſwer: 1 
1. That Mr. Congreve yields Solomon's Wiſdon 
. ridiculed by this Obſervation, therefore by his on 


and which is perfectly inconſiſtent with Mr. Co 


templation of the aſtoniſhing Beauty and Service 


; . * uss 
bleneſs of humane Bodies, breaks out in a Rapturt 


WI 


Works, and that my Soul knows right well. Let u 
now hear Sir Sampſon. This Gentleman after hay 
ing wed a Lecture over Feremy's Body, for be 


he cries,” Tee things are unaccountable, and unreq 
{Nature has bee 


what a Harmony of Thought there is between D; 
vid and our Author. The one adores while the 
other reproaches. The one admires, the othe 


The Dialogue of Scandal and Foreſight lies nex 
in our Way, I ſhall once more tranſcribe it fro 
Love for Love. En Ev Tin 

Fore. Alas, Mr. Scandal, Humanum eſt errare, 

Scand. You ſay true, Man will err, mere Man il 

err but you are ſomething more———There hav 


who conſulted the Stars, and were Obſervers if ( 
mens— Solomon was wiſe, but how? By his Jud 
ment in Aſtrology, — So ſays Pineda in his third Bu 
and eighth Chapter. But (ſays Mr. Congreve ) tif 
Quotation of the Authority is omitted by Mr. Collier 
either becauſe he would repreſent it as my own Objer 
vation to ridicule the Wiſdom of Solomon, or elſe It 


Confeſſion, if *tis none of his Authors, he mu 
anſwer for't himſelf. Now Pineda gives us a quit 
different Account of the Cauſe of Solomons Wiſdom 


| greve 


A 
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bes Banter. Pineda affirms , © That Solomon's 1 King. ili” 
Wiſdom was given him by God in a ſuperna- 5» 12. 
tural Dream, mentioned in Scripture. And that 
iter the Dream, he found an unuſual Light in? med. Lib. 
his Underſtanding ; his Idea's were brighten'd, 4 1 5 & 
ind the Extent of his Knowledge ſtrangely en- 147. Ed. 
urged. *Tis true, Pineda believed that Solomon Mogunt. 
underſtood Aſtronomy in Perfection, and that he 1 cap. 
had Skill in Prognofticks, which he calls Aftrono- 
1 judiciaria. He continues, that he could in 
1 great Meaſure reach the Inclinations and Rea- 
ſonings of Men, where they did not depend pure- 
ly upon Choice, and the Turn of the Will. But ibid. 
then he does not ſay that Sc/-mor”s Skill in Prog- 
nicks was that which made him w/e. No: This 
Talent was only a Branch, but not the Cauſe of 
his Wiſdom. For as Pineda ſpeaks elſewhere, So- Lib.3. cap. 
mon had a Univerſal Knowledge of Nature, 10. 
but then this Excellency was no Reſult of natu- 
ral Parts, or humane Induſtry; *twas an imme- 
diace Bounty from Heaven ; and both the Thing, 
and the Conveyance were extraordinary“? 
Mr. Congreve agrees with Pineda at leaſt in a jeſt- 
g way, Sglomon was wiſe, but how* By his Fudg- 
nt in Aſtrology. That is, his diſtinguiſhing At- 
nments were gained this way. There was no- 
hing in the Caſe, but that he had looked into a 
tar ſomewhat farther than other People: He learn- 
d his Wiſdom it ſeems from the Caldzans, or A- 
1ft:ans, or from ſome ſuch Book as Lillies Almanack. 
This is Scandal's Solution of the Myſtery, and the 
eſt that J can make on it. For *tis one thing to 
ay that a Man is wiſe by Aſtrology, and another that 
trology or Aſtronomy was only a part of his Wiſ- 
om. The one implies the Cauſe, and the other 
ut a Branch of the Effect. The one excludes the 
Iracle, and the other affirms it. Upon the whole 
ater, Mr. Congreve and Pineda are not to be 
Konciled, ſo that by his own Confeſſion he 72 
. | ridi- 
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234 
ridiculed the Wiſdcm of Solomon, and talſify'4 ee! 


Pla) was certainly in the wrong. Beſides, *tis ſo 
what to be ſuſpected Mr. Congreve never fa | 


Love for 


Tove, p. 


Lo ve for 
Tove, p. 
44 


the Eigbib, and to make it appear the more groſ 
hope, for the future, Mr. Congreve won't 
with Fools and Fortunetellers. 


Man, and fecure from Miſtake upon that Score, 


Saviour, or a Prophet, or under ſome miraculo 
Influence. | 


Not banter the Audience; He affronts the A 


_ corded the Miracle, and Gregory the Great, Wi 


A Defence of the ſhort View, &c. 


Author into the Bargain. . 

2, Suppoſing Pineda had been fairly reported 
Mr. Congreve, the Poet had been much to blan 
for then the Cafe had ſtood thus; Pineda, as M 
Congreve obſerves, had ridiculed Solomon, and hi 
ſelf had done no leſs, by citing him without Ce 
ſure, and upon a drolling Occaſion. For this Re 
ſon I waved the Conſulting of Pine 7a, as well kng 
ing that ſhould the Teſtimony have been right, 


neda; my Reaſon is, becauſe he falls twice into 
ſame Miſtake, he quotes the Eighteenth Chapter f 


*tis done in Words of length, and not in 4 * 
ring 

"a6 . 8. 

Solomon to divert the Play-bouſe, nor compare hi 


Scandal's telling Foreſight he was more than me 


likewiſe a profane Expreftion. To affirm this of 
ny Perſon, 1s as much as to ſay, he is either 0 


Scandal goes on with Foreſigbt, and ſays, I 

«© Wiſe Men of the Eaſt ow'd their Inſtruction 

a Star, which is rightly obſerv'd by Gregoryt 
ce Great in Favour of Aſtrology. 

Mr. Congreve vindicates this Paſſage by fayin 

that Scandal banters Foreſight, but not the Audien 


dience, Pm ſure, if they have any Chriſtianity 
them, by drolling upon a Miracle at our Saviou 
Birth: He banters St. Matthew too, who has! 


diſcourſes upon it. e 22 

Mr. Congreve is pleas'd to ſay, that I am . 

angry that Sir Sampſon has not another Nam, 
| Cal 
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e Sampſon is a Name in the Old Teſtament. This Amend. 
alle in every Syllable, as the Reader may ſee by .. 
nſult ing my Book. But this I ſay, that Mr. Con- Judges 


e has burleſqu'd the Hiſtory of Sampſon, and 
oſted the Scripture into Smut. 


\ ſhift for themſelves, and has not as yet made 


em worſe by defending them: Excepting that he 
mes up with his old Cavil about the Word Mar- 


„ which I have anſwer'd already. 


hat extraordinary. He makes him mad, it ſeems, 
ro Variation of the Character. 


The next Place Mr. Congreve leads us to is Bed- 
n: And here he gives us three Reaſons for Valen- 
7s pretended Madneſs. The two latter are ſome- 


x. zo. 
Love for 
| | | Lore, p. 
There are two other profane Paſſages cenſur'd 74. 3d E- 
me in the ſame Page: Theſe he leaves as it were 41. 


A ſhrewd Contri- Amend. 
Ince, to put a Man out of his Wits for the Sake! 55 
Variety? For without doubt, Raving and In- 


erence are wonderfully taking. I ſuppoſe Mr. Amend. 
mreve made Bellmour talk Nonſenſe for this wiſe ® 4" 


leaſon, For *tis a dull thing for a Man to be al- 
ays ty'd up to Senſe, and confin'd to his Under- 


nding. His third reaſon for taking away Reaſon Amend. 


, becauſe Madneſs gives a Liberty to Satyr, and aus P. 50- 


uriſes a Bluntneſs. &c. which would otherwiſe have 


en a Breach of Manners in the Character. That is, 


gives Valentine a Commiſſion to talk Smut, and 


uſe his Father. But Mr. Congreve needed not to Love for 
ve given hunſelf this trouble about Valentine; for Love, p. 
lentine, when he was in his Wits, and under the Cha- 12 58, 
ough tro 
ſmutty, and undutiful. Mr. Congreve would Love for 
rude the Reader that I interpret him with too Leve, 5.7. 
uch Rigour, for making Valentine in his Lunacy 


ter of a fine Gentleman, had Breeding en 


% lam Truth, &c. If this Point needs any far- 


to Himſelf, ſometimes to the Holy Ghoſt, 


mn ond peculiar manner. He ſometimes applies 


2 3 „24. 83 . 
34 Ed. 


er diſputing, we may take Notice that our Bleſ- Job» xiv. 
d Saviour mentions the Word Trath in a ſo- oe Th n 
32. xvii, 

17, 18. 
xviii. 18, 
and 31. 
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236 A Defence of the ſhort View, & 
and ſometimes to the Revelation of the Goſ 
In ſhort, tis as it were appropriated to the prey 
.* Perſons and Things, mark' d as the Prerogatiye 
God, and uſed in "the Senſe of Emphaſis and! 
neon. Let us compare St. 70hn, and Mr 6 
greve a little, and then we may ny Judge wh 

the Fault lies. 
St. Thomas anſwers our Bleſſed Saviour. 7 
Joby xiv. aye kyoWw not Whither thou goeſt, and how can we hy 
1 Ide May? Feſus ſaith unto him, I am the Way, aud! 
Truth, nd the Life. Sir Sampſon i is at a Loſs, fe: 
_ and cries out, I know not which way to go. Valnt 
Love for enquires, Ys that that's out of his ay: * TamTry 


Was 


3 1 Our Saviour affures his Diſciples, That hey are 
3% E ſend them the Comforter. And that when he the $ 5 
John xvi. rit of Truth is come, he will guide you in a Tru „ 


13. aud he will ſhew you things to come. 
Ihe execrable Valentine lays, Interrupt me nut 
1 3 Pll whiſper Prediction to thee, and thou ſhalt prople 
Love, 2d. I am Truth, and can teach thy Tongue a new Trick: 
& 3d. am Truth, and come to give the World the Lie. 
5 And is not this horrible Stuff? What can be me 
intolerable Boldneſs, than thus to uſurp the Reg 
Style, to proſtitute the Language of Heaven, a 
apply it to Drollery and Diſtraction? 
Mr. Congreve is advanced to my third Chapte 
3 concerning the Abuſe of the Clergy. As for i 
Amend. Diſſenting Miniſters, he ſays I charge him with 
7.57. thing more than Sezzer's procuring their Habitf 
Bellmour. Under favour, this is a great Miſt: 
view, &c. The Pimp reads a Lecture of Abuſe upon the 
5.6). bit, expoſes Spintext from Head to Foot, mak 
Ola Bateb. him both a Knave and a Libertine, and his Wie 
Lone hn, Whore into the bargain. The Yiew, &c. has! 
F. 6. mark d, that Barnaby calls another of that Chard 
Mr. Prig. He does ſo. And Fondlewife re preſen 
him lewd in a luſcious Deſcription. Mr. Log 


What if bis Name were Mr, * or ub 


1 
p. 58. 
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were not? Now *tis poſſible he'll not like it, if 
don't conſider theſe weighty Queſtions. I fay 
n, if his Name was ſo, he has miſbehav'd him- 
by putting him in his Play. If 'twere not fo, 
has uſed the Diſſenting Miniſters ill, by repre- 
ting one of their Order in a contemptuous Man- 


r. For, as he himſelf confeſſes, a Mr. Prig, and Amend. 
Mr. Smirk, are Names implying Characters wor- P. 76. 


V Avorfion and Contempt. Now for a Man not 
underſtand his own il! Language, and contradict 
ſelf in a few Pages, is, in his own decent Ex- 
ſion, furiouſiy frm? le. 


Wis Chaplain is no Reflection on a Parſon of the 
hurch of England. That's ſomewhat ſtrange. The 
nan Catholick Lords have no Chaplains; the 
aw does not allow it. 


ikea Man's Arm ake. 5 
There's a pretty long Inſtance produced from 


22 towards the Clergy ; theſe Paſſages he leaves to 
ke their Fortune; for they have nothing in them 


of anſwering; and I think, if he had made 
ore uſe on't, it might have done as well. 
To ſhew the Unreaſonableneſs of the Stage in 


tage and Contempt, I endeavour'd to vindicate 


ks; 
J. From their Relation to the Deity. | 
ll. From the Importance of their Office. 


tion for their Privilege. 


Linder.” 


Mr. Congreve pretends that a Reflection on a Amend; 
* 
See Old 


Bat. p. 27. 


And as for the Diſſenters, 
ere are very few Lords of their Perſuaſion. I de- 
e therefore to know upon what Party the Abuſe 
uſt ſtick? In earneſt, Pm almoſt tired with an- 


ering theſe things. To ſtrike the Air does but 
e Double Dealer, to ſhew the Miſbehaviour of the 


ſeems, which x ed a D-fence. This is a diſcreet p. 59. 


preſenting the Clergy under Characters of Diſad- 


Reputation of that Order from three To- 


ll. Becauſe they had general Cuſtom, and Pre- 
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pe 83. 


Amend. 
p. 61. 


I bid. 


Significancy of his Character? What makes {uch 


From whence it follows, That if the Credit of t 


Amend. 
P. 61, 


238 A Defence of the ſhort View, & 
View, &. © Under the firſt Head, I had ſaid that the c. 
lity of the Maſter, yet the Credit of the Service dy, 
had been a juſt Ground for Regard ; and that jj 


if ſo, I ſuppoſe the Eſteem of the Perſon muſt ir 


gladly know in what Circumſtance the Dignity ( 


_ preſentation, and the Weight of the Buſineſs? No 
he that executes for another, or repreſents him 


Service, and is diſcredited by it, is partly foreign, an 


of the Service always riſes in Proportion to th, « 
lity and Greatneſs of the Maſter. This Propoſition 
lays, is ſophiſtical; and yet he is ſo civil as to 92 
it in the next Line but one. However, he ma 
a Stand at the Inference, and aſſerts, That 1, 
the Credit of the Service riſes in proportion to th 9 


riſe in proportion to the Credit of the Service, N. 
riſe in proportion to the Credit of the Servi 
that's ſtrange! I thought Office and Author! 


nourable Charges had made honourable Men. Ay 
prove with the Credit of the Employment. I wol 


an Ambaſſador conſiſts? Does it not lie in þ 
Commiſſion and Credentials, in the Advantage an 


Perſon treated with greater Regard than a Fad 
or private Agent? Is it not the Honour of the Ri 


way of Authority, 1s without doubt in his Service 


Servant riſes by the Quality of the Buſineſs, an 
Authority, it muſt by conſequence riſe in propot 
tion to the Credit of the Service; for theſe are oll 
different words to ſignify the ſame thing: Mr. C. 
greve's ſaying, That an ill Servant both diſcredits l 


partly falſe. To ſay he is diſcredited by it, is u 
true. For *tis the Miſbehaviour, not the Office 
which gives the Diſcredit. And then to fay thi 
an ill Servant diſcredits his Service, is 2 Lo fl 
Point. For the purpoſe. Suppoſe the Miniſter 
of State or Fuſtice, in any Government, ſhould 
in their Conduct: Are they preſently to be inſulte 
by the Common People, expoſed in the Badg: 
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F-1cir Character, and made the Diverſion of che 
un? What if a Man is an ill Servant, his Com- 
jon ought to be his Protection from private In- 
ities. As for his miſmanaging, he muſt ac- 
int to his Maſter; Equals or Inferiors have no- 
rg to do to puniſh. Mr. Congreve adds, that if Amend. 
© rout is puniſhed by the Law, the Honaur of the p. 62. 
vice is not by that Means violated. As much Law 
he pleaſes; let Juſtice have its Courſe, and Im 
mented. But what's this to the Stage? Have 
y a Patent of Juriſdiction over the Clergy? Are 
j authoriz'd to pronounce upon their Faults, and 
xr Puniſhment? To give them little Behaviour, 
{ contemptuous Uſage; to make them Fools, 
d then treat them as ſuch? _ 
But now *tis Mr. Congreve's turn to aſk Que- Amend. 
ns: He would know of me, Whether a Man after p. 63. 
has received holy Orders, is become incapable of either 
wing the Knave or the Fool? Why truly, conſider- 
g he has the ſame humane Nature with a Poet, I 
yt think him utterly incapable of either And now 
iy have anſwer'd his Queſtion as civilly as, he 
1 TE 5 | 
Bt if a Clergy-man plays the Fool, be is equally Ibid. 
% a La -Fool, the Subject of Langhter and Con- 
nit. Not in the ſame way neither. Circum- 
ances alter any Caſe. Different Things require 
terent Conſiderations, There are Laws, Diſci- 
ne, and Ordinaries, to take Care of greater Miſ- 
mages in the Church. And as for leſſer Miſ- 
tunes, they ſhould rather be lamented, than ex- 
ded. The Clergy are a fort of Spiritual Parents. 
Paul's Reaſoning ſuppoſes it: And the Church- 
techiſm gives them an Inference of Privilege from 
e Fifth Commandment. To banter a Relation 
this kind, has neither Decency nor Religion in 
And we know Ham got no Bleſſing by his Diſ- 
very, To ſtigmarize a ſolemn Character, to play 
e Buffoon in a Gawn and Caſſock, dachte he 
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240 A Defence of the ſhort View, & 
i Church for a Monſter, is, one would think, au 
1 Diverſion in Chriſtendom. The Heathens tre; 


| the Primitive Chriſtians much at this rate: 11 c 
'| wrapt them in Bear-ſkins, and then ſet the D. * 

| - . VVHß oy nn 

But Mr. Congreve urges, That by improper Wi" 

| id, baviour the Man becomes alienated e Prim 

| Ibid, aviour the Man becomes alienated from the Pri 

f a\ 


and fo the Folly is expoſed, not the Function. Fort 
ample, if the Man be knock'd on the Head, 
| Prieſt is not a jot the worſe for it. This is m 
like the old Diſtinction of Politick and Perſara ( 
pacity, applied to another Caſe. To give t 
Gentleman an Anſwer more at large, he may pl 
JJJJ.«ͤ noo nn nn 
1. Though the Function and the Perſon are 
parable in Notion, they are joyn'd in Life and] 
| ſineſs. Tis true, the Office and the Perſon ; 
two Things; but yet 'tis the Perſon which execut 
the Office: This makes them ſhare a Difadvanta 
in common; and a Cenſure frequently ſlides fr 
the one to the other. If you make the Man a Kn 
the Prieſt muſt ſuffer under the Imputation: A 
2 Fool in his Perſon, will never be thought dilcr 
in his Function. Upon this account Perſons 
Authority, whether Spiritual or Civil, ought 
be privileged from Abuſe. To make the Minilt 
of Church or State, the Subject of Laughter and l 
tempt, diſables their Authority, and renders tl 
Commiſſion inſignificant. The Heathen Dramatl 
See View, ſeem ſenſible of this Reaſoning, and practiſe 
P. 79, 80. cordingly. e l 
2. If the Poer's Deſign was no more than to 
Poſe and reprebend Folly and Vice in general, wi 
not the Failings of the Clergy repreſented in al. 
Appearance? Why muſt the Satyr be pointed 
the Coat, and run out into Reference and Diſt 
tion? Why muſt the Profeſſion be dreſſed up, 
the Folly keep all within the Function? Is not! 
plainly to confound the Order and the Miſcarri 
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Auſiuer to Mr. CON GREVx. 241 
bo go off from the Man to the Prieſt, and render 

em both ridiculous? | 215 

3. Employments are oftentimes a Shelter to 
derſons; and Characters a Protection from Inſulr : 
blick Reaſon will not endure Authority to be 
xpos'd, or the Magiſtrates to be made a May- 
ne. To talk in Mr. Congreve's Language, a 
i1-Fool is not always to be ſaluted by his Folly. 
[his would be great Rudeneſs in Converſation, 

d the Government might ſuffer by it. Condi- 

on is a Cover for Failings: And Authority muſt 

ot be a Jeſt. In this Caſe a Man ſhould be view'd 
In the Side of Advantage, and treated by his beſt. 
hictinction. Now if we conſider the Author, and 

he Ends of Church-Authority , we ſhall find it 
eſerves a Guard, no leſs than that of the Sate. 

The Church-Article quoted by Mr. Congreve, 

es him no Service. If it has any Reference to the 

atter in Hand, it makes againſt him. The Ar- 

cle affirms, That Evil Miniſters act by Chriſi's Au- 

rity and Commiſſion: That the Word andSacraments 

ni cant and effeftual in their Hands; and that 

e Indiſpoſition of the Agent does not weaken the 
litation. Now ſince even a vicious Prieſt repre- 

its our Saviour, ſince he is God's Ambaſſador, 

d is a Conveyance of the Bleſſings of Heaven; 

ele Credentials, theſe Benefits, one would think, 

night guard him from Contempt, and make his 
harafter inviolable. Tis true, the Article fays, 

hey may be accuyd, and being found guilty, by juſt 

utement depoëd. But what of all this? Are the 

el their Judges? And is the Stage grown Door 
eus, or Weſtminſter-Hall? Well: But the Ar- Amend. 
le ſuppoſes a Diſtinction between the Man and P. 67. 
Prieſt. Yes: And it ſuppoſes too, that the 
an ought to fare the better for this double Capa- 
y. Mr. Congreve in citing this Quotation, has Amend. 
ſtaken the Chronology, and confounded the Ar-?: G4. 
5 and Canons. But this I ſhall paſs over. 
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242 A Defence of the ſhort View, & 

But Mr. Congreve falls into a worſe Miſtake ih 

the former. He makes St. Cyprian affirm, that i ... 

Validity of the Sacraments depends on the Probi n4 

of the Prieſt, and that the Article was partly /f 1 1 

1b. p. 66, bliſhed to take off the Authority of this Father. «a 
Nov to ſay this, is to miſ-report St. Cyprig N 

Tis true, this worthy Prelate believed that a Priel 

Authority was ſuſpended by Here and Schi 

but that bare Immorality could recall his Comm 

ſion, he does no where ſuppoſe. The Caſe of }; 

lides and Martialis, if Mr. Congreve had product 

it, would not come up to the Point: For this] 

ſtance concerns ſacrificing to Idols; which is 

Act of Apoſtacy : It implies a renouncing of Ch 

ſtianity. From whence it will follow, that tho 

who are not lo much as Members of the Churd 

cannot have the Power of Church Governours, 

Mr. Congreve ſeems diſpleas'd with that little] 

ſtice I endeavoured to do the Clergy ; and c- 

5 the Teſtimonies of the beſt Poets, Orators, Hil 

P. 71. rians, &c. vain Stuff. I take it (ſays Mr. Congrei 

he would give us to underſtand, that in all Ages! 

= ÞFunttion of a Prieſt was held to be a very hon 

Eid. able Function; did Mr, Collier ever meet with « 

Body Fool enough to engage him to aſſert thats? Ma 

a one, I can aſſure you, that have been either Fc 

or Knave enough, I can't tell which. If the Po 

is honourable, the Perſons ſhould be conſider 

accordingly : They ſhould not be expoſed in 

wretched Appearance; and have neither Senſe n 

Spirit, nor fair Uſage allowed them. The {i 

ges View, then Poets, as I prov'd at large, never ſerv'd tis 
ke 06; 3; Prieſts Joc ni, LESS. 

Amend Mr. Congreve urges, that Kings have been in 

p. 71, 72. Aves ex oſed and puniſh d on the Stage, yet never d 

5 King complained of the Theater or the Poets. Fro 

hence he argues, that if Kings may be expoſed on! 

Stage? Why not Prieſts? To this I anſwer, 

Firſt, Mr. Congreve's Argument ſuppoſes 


Pets 
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Anſwer io Mr. CON GRE vf. 

Det have the leave of Princes for this Freedom. 
ings it ſeems are willing to be brought, and diſ- 
plined on the Stage. Very well. But does the 
ferarchy deſire to be repreſented ? Does the 
urch give the Play-houſe this Permiſſion? By no 
eans. She complains of the Practice, and would 
we it otherwiſe. Now what Conſequence is there 
om Permiſſion to Remonſtrance, and from Plea- 
ire to Averſion? The Church does not deſire to 
e ſo publick. Why ſhould ſhe be hald in a- 
inſt her Inclination, and gaz'd on like a Male- 
or? - : . 5 
Secondly, Stage Princes are uſed agreeably to 
eir Station: The Honour of their Function ſhines 
ut in their Appearance. Their very Misfortunes 
re Majeſtick, and their Ruin Glorious. They are 
ever repreſented inſignificant, treated with Con- 
empt, and play'd the Fool with in Comedy. If 
hey were thus uſed, I queſtion not but that the 
ets and Players would quickly hear on't. 
Thirdly, If Princes were uſed as ill as Prieſts up- 

In the Stage, they would not ſuffer ſo much by it. 

minces are well guarded againft Dramatick Out- 

ge. They have Power to puniſh and to oblige. 
he Magnificence of their Courts, the Pomp and 
arade of their Figure, brighten their Authority, 
nd preſerve a Regard. Theſe Circumſtances glit- 
r upon the Senſe, and ſtrike an Awe upon the Spi- 
ts of the People. They refreſh their Character, 
nd make them underſtood. They prevent the 
reading of Fiction into Life, and keep a Play- 
wſe Abuſe from being acted in the Streets. In 
ne, Wealth and Power, tho* much ſhort of Prin- 
s, breaks the Force of Inſolence, and is a Sove- 
gn Remedy againſt Neglect. But the Clergy 
ve no great Share of theſe Advantages; I mean 
enerally ſpeaking, and with us eſpecially. Their 
roviſion is often ſlender, their Cenſures relate to 
other World, and they 175 nothing of Luſtre 
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244 ADefence of the ſhort View, &c. 
| to affect the Imagination. A Condition thug ,, 
fortified, thus unornamented, lies open to ill | 
fage. The greater Part of the Clergy are not 
well provided to diſprove an unfair Repreſentatig 
They can't ſo eaſily confute a Calumny by the 
Equipage, nor make their Fortune put a Lie o 
of Countenance. To be taken Notice of, Thing 
mult ſhine as well as be ſolid; a coarſe Outſid 
keeps the Richneſs within from being regarde 
Spiritual Privilege, and inviſible Advantage, 
nify little with Ignorance or Atheiſm. When 
Man can ſcarce hold his Head above Water, the 
needs no great Weight to fink him. Misfortun 
in ſuch an Age as this, is almoſt a Jeſt of it {| 
A little Buffooning is ſufficient ro make Indigene 
look ridiculous; for when a Man's Coat is thread 
bare, *tis an eaſy Matter to pick a Hole in't. 
Vid. St. Fourthly, His Pretence of Matter of Fa is n 
_—_— true. Princes Have complained of the Theatre. Th 
„ SAA TT Sts . . | "= 
Dei. bin great Scipio pull'd it down; Trajan and Antoni 
pan bie Ppiloſonbhus diſcouraged Plays, and Tiberius baniſh 
 Ful. Capi the Stage. Fo come nearer home, Lewis the God 
3 ly would not endure a Play-Hν, and Queen þ 
b. 27. Ta lizabetb often check'd this Sort of Diverſion. Na 
cit. Inna! theſe were molt of them Great Princes, and whit 


5 Ferre! is more to the Purpoſe, moſt of them good one 


too. WEE NS ER 
. 4 : 3 „ | Ay | « | qo T 
fo Mr. Congreve ſeems now fallen into à Fit of L 


velling. Quality and ſecular Advantage are gro 

Bells and Made, ln li Lo ck 1 1. | 

ſtate, are Inconſiſtent with Hegi and olber Con 
P. 73. tian Virtues. Such Temporal Pride he pretends agi 
very ill with the Perſau aud Charatter of a iti 

Bid. pious and exemplary Divine. Had this Gentlem 
the Direction of Affairs, *tis likely the World woul 

be well mended, the Church reformed inte Apt 
ſtolical Poverty, and all theſe Autichriſtian Thing 

of Fortune and Convenience, taken from the £xa 

Plar y Divines, and given Lo the Exemplary Tee 


Mr. Congreve comes on again reinforced with Amend. 
Mr. Hales, who proves from Scripture, that all“ 74. 
Claim to Superiority by Title of Chriſtianity is 
© moſt certainly cut off.” With Submiſſion to 

fr. Hales, this q not univerſally true. For the 

hurch being a, Society, mult by Conſequence have 
overnours, and theſe by the ſame Neceflity, muſt 

g that Reſpect be ſuperiour to the Governed. For 

s Reaſon, the Apoſtle, ſpeaking to private Chri- 

uns, enjoins them in theſe Words, Obey them Reb. xiii. 
bat have the Rule over you, and ſubmit your ſelves ; IJ. 
wr they watch for your Souls, &c. This Text we 

ee plainly contains a Branch, of Duty to Eccleſia- 
ea Governours. Now thoſe who have the Rule 


knowledge them as ſuch. Te go on with 


— 
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Citation. Nat heion 
agree in this, That neither of them has a Hand 
ein this Heraldry of ſecundum fub & ſupra; all 


and melt down all 
Doctrine is ealcula- 
17 the. Boars of Sleidan 


People. 
. eee I had 
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244 Defence of the ſhort View, &c. 
to affect the Imagination. A Condition thy; 
fortified, thus unornamented, lies open to il ij 
ſage. The greater Part of the Clergy are not! 
well provided to diſprove an unfair Repreſentatice 
They can't ſo eaſily confute a Calumny by the 
Equipage, nor make their Fortune put a Lie g 
of Countenance. To be taken Notice of, Thing 
muſt ſhine as well as be ſolid; a coarſe Outſid 
keeps the Richneſs within from being regards 
Spiritual Privilege, and inviſible Advantage, ſig 
nify little with Ignorance or Atheiſm. When 
Man can ſcarce hold his Head above Water, ther 
needs no great Weight to fink him. Misfortyn 
in ſuch an Age as this, is almoſt a Jeſt of it {el 
A little BuFooning is ſufficient to make Indigene 
look ridiculous; for when a Man's Coat is thread 
bare, 'tis an caſy Matter to pick a Hole in't. | 

Vid. St. Fourthly, His Pretence of Matter of Fact is ng 
_—_— true. Princes bave complained of the Theaire, Th 

e. CV. 1 N 5 = 
Dez. »lis great Scipio pulPd it down; Trajan and Antciiin 
pan Dio Philoſo;bus diſcouraged Plays, and Tiberius baniſhe 
Jul. Capi the Stage. Fo come nearer home, Lewis the Goc 
3 ly would not endure a Play-boulz, and Queen 
5. 27. Ta lixabetb often check'd this Sort of Diverſion. No 
cit. inna] Theſe were moiſt of them Great Princes, and whit 


Vid rr is more to the Purpoſe, moſt of them good one 
Hiſt. Goſ- £50. 1 | 5 1 
fea Mr. Congreve ſeems now fallen into a Fit of Le 


velling. Quality and ſecular Advantage are gromt 

Bells and Baubles. - In his Logick, Honour and 
| ſtate, are Inconſiſtent with Humility and other in 
. 73. fſtian Virtues. Such Temporal Pride he pretends agi 
Derry ill with the Perſau and Character of a it 
wid, pious and exemiary Divine. Had this Gentlemal 
the Direction of Affairs, *tis likely the World woul 
be well mended, the Church reformed into Ap 
ſtolical Poverty, and all theſe Autichriſtian Thing 
of Fortune and Convenience, taken from the EN 


plary Divines, and given to the Exemplary Ty | 
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Anſwer to Mr. CON GREvE. 245 
Mr. Congreve comes on again reinforced with Amend. 
Mr. Hales, who proves from Scripture, that all? 74. 
Claim to Superiority by Title of Chriſtianity is 
© moſt certainly cut of.” With Submiſſion to 
Mr. Hales, this is not univerſally true. For the 
hurch being a Society, muſt by Conſequence have 
overnours, and theſe by the ſame Neceſſity, muſt 
1 that Reſpect be ſuperiour to the Governed, For 
his Reaſon, the Abolle, {peaking to private Chri- 
ins, enjoins them in theſe Words, Obey them Reb. xiii. 
bat have the Rule over you, and ſubmit your ſelves; 1). 
ir they watch for your Souls, &c. Fhis Text we 
te plainly contains a Branch of Duty to Eccleſia- 
e Governours. Now thoſe who have the Rule 
er others, are certainly ſo far their Superiors; and 
hoſe who are to ſubmit thenſclves, are bound to 
knowledge them as ſuch. Te go on with 
lr. Congreve's Citation. Nature and Religion 
agree in this, That neither of them has a Hand 
in this Heraldry of fœcundum ſub & ſupra; all 
this comes from Compoſition and Agreement of 
Men among themſelves.” Here Mr. Hales is ibid. 
ſtaken again; for Parents have by Nature a Right 
Superiority over their Children. [ grant Mr. 
ales Principle holds true in the Main; but no- 
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ung can be more extravagant than Mr. Congreves 
nterence. Does this Gentleman mean that there's 
0 ſuch Thing as Superiority He; Chriſtians ? 
$ dubordination deſtroyed by Baptiſm? Does Chri- 
anity confound all Degrees, and melt down all 
Viſtinton in the State; this Doctrine is calcula- 
ed for the Meridian of Munſter, for the Boars of $1,;4a 
many, for John of Leyden and Knipperdoiling : Comment. 
"ack Straw and Wat Tyler, Cade and Ket, would 
ave been wonderfully obliged at ſuch a Diſcove- 
yas this. But if Civil Privileges are conſiſtent 
ith Chriſtianity, I hope the Clergy may plead | 
heir Right in Common, and take the Advantage 
i the Conſtitution like other People. 

R 3 Thad. 


| 246 A Defence of the ſhort View, &, 
| , View, dc. I had ſaid, The Addition of Clerk is at leaf equg I 
D. 88. to that of Gentleman; were it otherwiſe, the Prof Mon? 
firm cot in many Caſes be a Kind of Puniſhment re” 
fay fo full. For if a Gentleman was made le de 
and d-graded by going into Orders, would it M chor. 
he a kind of Puniſhment? Can any Thing b 
| rh iner than this? I can't imagine how Mr, Cn 
| grebe could miſinterpret this Period. But finceh 
has done it, he would do well to call in his Ex 
clamation, and wonder at his own Ignorance or In 

lincerity. 5 mob | 
I obſerv'd, that Monſieur Racine, contrary to th 
Practice of Foreign Countries, repreſented Pricf 
. in his Athalia. I obſerv'd farther, That this PA 
View, &c. vas a very Religious Poem. And if it were nit 0 
P. 124. fiew d for the Theater, I have nothing to object. M 
meaning is, if it were deſign'd for the Theater, 
thought the Form and Argument too ſolemn fe 
the Place. But that it was deſign'd for the Tie 
ter, is more than I know; and I rather believe! 
was not. It being not uncommon in France an 
elſewhere, to act ſerious and inoffenſive Play; it 
Religious Houſes, Had Mr. Congreve underſtoo 
this, or indeed the plain Engliſh of the Word 
all his cavilling and awkard Jeſts had been at al 
| End. The Short View, &c. takes Notice th 
Shakeſpear, though to blame, was a genteeler 
| 5,125, nemy than the Kelapſer; Why ſo? Becauſe he give 
| Sir John, Parſon of Wrotham, ſome Advantage ! 
| his Character, he repreſents him lewd but not lit 
Here Mr. Congreve is extreamly diverting. Til 
Amend. BUT (ſays he) is coming again, I had a Glimf/: 0 
L. 74. Pim juſt nsw, Beſt of all; *tis more than he has 0 
| himſelf ſometimes. Lewd but not little, there's 
Paradox for ye! Well, I grant ſome People ar 
| both. However, there's Room enough beryetl 
| Qualiries for a Diſtinction. For I ſuppoſe a Man mi 
be lewd in his Practice, without beinglittle in his Fl 
gure and Behaviour. Does every Libertine 9 
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Iirery, or is Lewdneſs a Forfeiture of Condi- 

on? In a Senſe of Philoſophy and Religion, 

re's nothing meaner than Vice: But then the 
drantage of Appearance is ſome Cover for the 
heformity, and gives it another Air to common 

jew. 

Mr. Congreve allows, That when Men neither 

ak, wor do any thing unbecom ng their Office iu the 

Virld, they ought not to be reprejented elnerwije on 

e Hage. Were the Heathen Prieſts then ſo ab- þ. Tis 
Plutel) unexceptionable? Were there no Prevari— 

tions amongſt them? And did they never live I! 
ut of their Character? Mr. Congreve can't think 1 
lis: And yet as I obſerv'd, they were always well! | | 
reated by the Heathen Poets. But beſides, what ew, KC. 
curs in this Anficer, J have given him my Rea- #79: 

ons ellewhere, why the Clergy ough t in no Cate 

o come upon the Stage, Fam eee: 
Mr. Congreve is ſo kind as to inform me „ that: TI. Ke 
alk in the Pedantical Cant of Favle, Tutreague, Dij- 

ry, of Unities of Time, &c. He means the Pedan— 

al Cant of Ariſtotle and Horace, of Bc fu and Cos p. $2. 

eille, of Rapin, and Mr. Dryden; that is of the beſt 

nticks, both antient and modern, upon the Sub- 

ect, This is ſomewhat ſtrange! But I perceive the 

an is wildred in his Spleen : He loſt himſelf in 
1 Miſt of his own making, and when People 

't ſee, they are 258 to fall foul upon their 
Friends. 

He finds fault with ſome more "Expreſſions of 

* how reaſonably I ſhall conſider by and be . 
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Mr. 8 having ſpent ſome Pages in Tri- 
ling and Scurrility, advances to my fourth Chap- 
r This Chaprer charges the Slage with Immora- 9 
ity for rewarding their looſe Chara acters, and g1v- = | 
ng their Libertines ſuch Advantage in Figure, 1 
Genie and Succeſs. Mr. Congreve knew the Old Fiew, dec il 
Bachelor and Double Dealer concern'd under this 2. 92. vl 

2 Head, 1 
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Head, but takes no Notice of it. Tis true, hat 

Amend. makes an Attempt to diſengage. Valentine in M* 
p. 88. for Love. He would gladly blanch his foul G to 
racter; but alas, 'tis to no purpoſe to waſh ofs 
rub: Ihe Spots are not Dirt but Complexion, bin 

lays Valentins had honeſty enough to cloſe with a e Pn 
Bargain, rather than not jay, his Debts. Thus Mr. 7 
grew. But if We will tak © Valchtine s Word for , 
ſpall find the Matter otherwiſe. *T was his Nec 
ſity, his Diſreliſn of Confinement, his Paſſion f 
Angelica, which put him upon this Compliang 
Let him ſpeak for himſelf. 

Love for Val. This Condition was once profoſed before, and 
Love, p. Tefujed it; but the preſent Impatience of my Credir 
$9, 01. for their Money, and my own Impatience of Cinfi 
ment, and Abſence from Angelica, force me to cr 
ent. 
4 So much for his Honeſty. And that be 18 d 
View, &c. bauch'd, profane and ſmutty, unnatural to his So 
b 9 .. Ack ordutifol to his Father, I ſtill affirm and a 
NE peal for Evidence to the Pages of the Citation. 
5. 41, 35. Mr. Congreve endeavours to juſtify Bel/mour an 
Amend, Sharper, in the Old Batchellor, againſt my F.xcep 
5. 90, 9: tions. But here, according to his uſual fair Dex 
p. 92, ing, he miſreports the Cafe, He tells the ad 
I produc'd theſe Paſſages to prove him guilty « 
encouraging Immorality. But this is quite miſtaking 
the Matter, Theſe Paſſages among others we 
| See View, produced to ſhew how roughly the Memen wet 
17172, 564860 by the Stage: That their fine Charatte 
Iz. ere unceremonious, and f: uyd 1 in the Decencles 
N Cavalier. 
Amend. He is glad I can prevail with my y ſelf to write Il 
81. Helliſb Syllable POR] at length; T could not do | 
nn Page 54 of my Book. Right. And I had fo 
Reaſorr for my Scruple. For I conceive, there | 
ſome Ditference between the naming a blaſphemou 
| | Curſe.and the foul Diſeaſe. The Word was uſed thi 
| former Way when I declir'd to tranſcribe it. 1 
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be aſſaulted the Town, it ſeems, in the Seat p. 103. 
leit riucipal and moſt reaſonable Pleaſure. I am 
to hear the encouraging of Vice, the Liber- 
of Smut and Profaneneſs, the Expoſing of ho- 

Things and Perſons, are ſuch lively SatisfCtions. 
e Palate muſt be ſtrangely vitiated to reliſh ſuch 
tertainment as this. I would gladly believe 

gage has not yet ſubdued the Underſtandings 
the Huchence, nor debauched their Reaſon to 
k D-gree. I hope the 7% is miſ-reported in 
Je Meaſure, and that as to the Choice and Va- 
of Pleaſure, the P/almijt*s Authority may be 
ner than Mr. Congreves, Bleſſed is the Mon that 
ds e in the May of Sinners, nor fits in the Seat 
the Scornful. But bis Delight 7s in l he Law of the 
rl, 

Vr. Cntr "LUC pretends the ene F the Fa- 

* were levelPd ai the Cruelty of the Gladiators, 

| the Obſcenity of the Pantomimes. If fome of 
n, continues he, have confounded the Drama with 

0 Speftarles, it was an Overſight of Zeal very al- 
rable in thoſe Days, and in the Infancy of Chriſti- 

ity, when the 7 of the Heathens was inter- þ. 105. | 
ed with their Poetry and Theatral Repreſenta- 

W. The Fathers Cenſure of the Stage, of which 
ge many Inſtances, wwas an Oberes. of Zeal! 
heir Hear ran away with their Judgment, and to 

ike them ſafe, we muſt read them with Mr. Con- 
es Comment. And yet this Over/ight of Zeal is 
rotten, and their Conduct juſtified by our Au- 

Or immediately after. For as the Caſe then ſtood, 
hays the beſt of the Heathen Plays might very well be bid. 
idden. But theſe Reſtraints, it ſeems were put 
pon the Infancy of Chriſtianity. Under Favour, 
ir/lianity was no gradual Religion. *Twas like 
om at its full Growth at firſt. If Weakneſs, if 
Pltinacy and Perverſeneſs are Signs of Infancy, 
are much more in the State of the Cradle now. 
for the Concern of the Heathen Religion, that 

ä 3 a8 
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St. Aug. them. This Father informs us, that Scævolg wil 


cap. 31. 


250 A Defeuce of the ſhort View, &c. 
was not the only Objection the Fathers had to 

Stage. They likewiſe delaim'd againſt the I, 

neſs and Immorality of thoſe Diverſions, Thi 

t have ſhewn ſufficiently in the Teſtimonies cie 
ten 5! c. from them: And likewiſe prov'd the Cenſure i 
Fi. Fathers applicable to the Engliſh Theatre, 15 47 
. Mr. Congreve would gladly throw his own T: 
7. 105. lent of unfair Citing and Miſapplying upon ny 


7. 106, 10) But has not been able to prove it in one Inſtanc t 


excepting that Miſtake of Waſting for NMaſting meiiii: 
tioned before. 15 „ „ * C 
His Story out of Polybius will do him no kin 
neſs; for, as I have obſerved already, there is n 
arguing from Teatheniſm to Chriſtianity. Ignorance 
when not affected, goes a great Way in an Excuse 
P-lybius was a wiſe Man, but he was a Pagan, an 
lived too early to know any Thing of our Rel 
gion. In ſhort, either the Theatral Performances 
the Cynethians were innocent, or they were not.! 
they were not, to what purpoſe are they men 
tion'd: If they were, our Stage is no parallel i 
them. There being very few modern Plas; i 
which there is not ſomething exceptionable : n 
ther Curling or Swearing, vain Invocation of thi 
Name of God, Ribaldry, or Profaneneſs; or ell 
ſome fooliſh and deſtructive Paſſion made credit 
able and charming. And as for the Bulk of thi 
Author Polyb:us, I ſuppoſe Sciv10 Naſica, Scevili 
and St. Auguſtin, were all of them as great Me 
as he. I ſhall give him counter Evidence fro 


de Civ. 


Dii. Bb. p.m. Pontifex Maximus, and one of the Senate, 4 
21. lib, 1. 


ſuaded that noble Aſſembly from going on with i 
Building of a Theater. He told them in a ſet Specci 
That this Diverſion would bring in Foreign Vice, al 
the Debaucheries of Greece among them. That it 
old Roman Virtue would be loſt, and the & irits of i 
People emaſcuiated. This Harangue govern'd int 
Senate, and ſtopt the Progreſs of the Stage forth 

; 12s SS 
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ne, This Teſtimony St. Auguſtin mentions with 
probation. And in the next Chapter but one, 
calls theſe Theatral Performances, animorum la- cap. 33. 
n peſtem probitatis & honejtatis everſionem, 1. e. 

v Blemiſhes of humane Nature, the Plague of Rea- 

and the Ruin of Virtue: And adds, that Scipio 

voſpeing theſe mortal Conſeguences, hindred the build- 

1 of Play-houſes. He did not think the Govern- 

/ could fubſiſt upon the Strength of Brick and Stone. 

that Diſcipline and good Manners were to be ta- 

L. Cure of no leſs than ihe Fortification of th? City. 

To the Aucho: ity of this Father I ſhall ſubjoin 

at of Horace, who in his Book de Arte Poet:ica, 
ntioning the d, Theater before his own 


me, has theſe Words. 


Vo ſane populus nume rabilis, ut Fote parvus, 
Et frugt, cajrufque, Verecunaitque cibat. 


'Tis very remarkable, ſays M-nfreur Dacier, that 
rico ſhould commend the old Hemmann for not 


ons, © They were nor very numerous; they 12 Hh 11 

modeſt. „ 

The three laſt Reaſons are ſtrongly to our Point, 

nd the ſtronger for coming from a Poet. This was 

0 plain, and ſo conſiderable an Acknowledgment, 

hat Mr. Dacier makes the following Margindl Note 

pon it. The Theater condemned as inconſiſtent with id. vol. 

Prudence and Religion. . 

As for innocent Diverſions, I have nothing to 

ay againſt them. But I think People ſhould take 

are not to relieve their Spirits at the Expence of 

heir Virtue, not to cure Melancholy with Mad- 

tls, and ſhake off their Spleen, and their Reaſon 

ogether, Mr. G% on, a Stage Poet in Queen E- 

Zabel s Time, ſays much the ſame Thing, only 

ne Expreſſion is ſomewhat ſtronger. In his an: 
— OO eee dreſs 


requenting che Theater, He gives four Reaſons Dacier Re- 
pr the little Inclination they had for theſe Diver- arg. ſur 


were wiſe; they were religious; and they were 10. p.238. 


10. Pp. 37. 
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252 A Defenceof the ſhort View, &c. 
dreſs to the Gentlewomen of London, he has th 


25 Words: Being penſive al Home, if you go to the Thi 
Abuſe, Tres lo drive away Fancies, it is as good Pb. fat 
for the Ach of your Head, to knock out your Bra 
or when you are ſtung with an Waſp, to 7ub th, * 
with a Nettle. 5 

The ſame Author is ſo frank as to declare, T) 
Eaſe and Idleneſs bring Deſtruction; and that Plegj 
and Sport are the Devil's Baits: That honeſt Rec 
tion quickens the Spirits, but Plays are venenny; A 
rows to the Mind. When Comedy comes upon the did 
Cupid ſets up a Springe for Woodcocks, which are: 
tangled &er they diſcern the Line, and caught bf 
they miſtruſt the Snare. Anda little before, I): 
Apol. of that a Slaughter-houſe where brute Beaſts are fil. 
eh: Scheel and hold that a Paſtime which is the very Butcher, 

&f he Chriſtian Souls, 5 
E . Congreve argues at laſt from the Diſadyu 
4.108. tage of the Ge, and tie Uncertainty of our Clint 
No Im afraid theſe Geographical Reaſons are n 
better than the reſt. I doubt this Expedient of 
Pla -Houſe won't make the Latitude one jot th 
better. Twill ne'er fix the Floating of our H 
mours, nor bring us to the Steddinels of the C. 


 tinent, To ſpeak ſoftly: What is there more like 
to awaken our Paſſions than theſe Diverſions, a. 
to fill us with Freaks and Fancies, and extravaganM! , 
Amuſement? Now when Paſſion runs high, D; 
appointment riſes with them, and good Humouſ1 
grows more precarious. For the more we are dil; 
pointed, the more dark, and ſaturnine, and melan'” i 


lick we ſhall certainly be. The Reſignation of Chr 

ſtians, and the Pleaſures of Reaſon, and the Satis 
Ction of living to ſome purpoſe are, by much, the oh 

7. 109. Remedies againſt Melancholy. But are not we f 
People the moſt unfit to be alone? The French Provel 

ſhall anſwer this: Better be alone, than in ill Compo 

Mr. Congreve goes on in his Panegyrick upon 
Country: Ae there not more Self-Murderers, an 

| — me/al 
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L-bolick Lunaticks in England, beard of in one lid. 
ir, than in @ great Part of Europe beſides. Tho? 
mewhat queſtion the Truth, as well as the Ci- 
iy of this Reflection; but if tis true, 'tis pro- 
die the Play-Hlouſe may in ſome meaſure account 
r the Fac. If there are more Selt-Myrders and 
nacies in England than elſewhere, *tis probably, 
cauſe there are more bad Plays i in Eugland than 
5 great part of Europe beſides: I bal I may 
„ than in all Europe beſides. When Paſſions are 
b. and Principles deſtroy'd, ſome People can 
* keep their Wits, nor their Lives long toge- 
. They grow impatient of this World, and 
li enough to ruſh blindly upon the other. 
and Pride are obſerv'd to ſtock Bedlam. Now 
eſe two Paſſions are work'd up to the higheſt 
xcels in Plays. A Spark is ſcarce thought civil 
his Ml 1 unleſs he's ready to run mad for her. 
nd as for Pride, *tis no leſs ſtrongly recom- 
ended under the Notion of Glory, Greatneſs, and 
evenge. Indeed the Play-houſe is a ſort of Nur 
ry to a Mad-houſe: "Tis not long ſince one of 
em was ſent thither; and I rather wonder they 
not oftner tranſplanted. Pm ſorry for any 
's Mis fortune; and 'tis only Mr. Congreve's 
gument which draws the Inſtance from me. He 
8 come to his laſt Queſtions. From whence are p. 10. 
cu Sects, Schiſins, aud iunumerable Subdivijions 
Religin? Let them come from whence they 
il, we had better have them than ſome Peoples 
medics. | Tis much ſafer to be of different 
ſpinions, than agree in believing nothing. A- 
calm is an ill Cure of Hereſy and Schiſm: 1 
Imire Uniformity in Doctrine extreamly; bur ſtill 
mult crave Leaye to believe, That a miſtaken 
er is more ſerviceable, than no Conſcience | Pig. 
all. 
Mr. Congreve condhides bis Book with an unfair 
Uotation about Muſick. He underſtands the Art 
of 
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See View, lapſe as Mr. Congreve might eaſily have ſecn. Ry 


147. Re- theſe: © The Double Dealer runs Riot upon ſuch 1 
Tapſe,p.64. 
| Vt , &c. | « | 3 | 
h P. Is; 18. ee Mixture of Smut, &c.” The upper End of the 0 


view, &, mark'd. The Paſſage is this: Feb9ida the Ig 
p. 84. Prieſt was thought an Allyance big enough it 


—— por! pen — — 
NE EE Sa EPA 


14. Sus, Eyes rain Blood, and what not. To go on 
7. 8. little with the Mourning Bride, with Reference 


254 A Defence of the ſhort View, &c. 

of Miſrepreſenting, and leaves out a ſignifeil ki" 
Mord, very handſomly for that Purpoſe, But If 

paſs it over, and come to his Criticiſms upon ſon 

of my Expreſſions. 9 

p. 84. The Lad)'s Fancy Ship-ſtocking high, with which Nein 
Echard's Juarrels, is an Alluſion to a known Story, in 
Reaſon: of Book very well known. To deal freely, I ma Su 
zhe Con. bold with it to prevent its falling into the EnemiWMond: 
of che Hand. Awhole Kennel of Beans after a Woman, is Mes © 
Wil Language of mine: *Tis a Quotation from the 


&c. p. ning Riot upon Smut, is miſquoted. My Word 
«© Occaſion as this, and gives Lord Torch:;:1r 


verument, is a defenſible Expreſſion; and his E 
ception to the Litter of Epithets, &c. I have 
ſwer'd already. His Objections at Bi- 
ſomewhat unfairly tranſcrib'd, and the Page mi 


„the Royal Family.” He cavils at two other iti. 
Words, which I think may paſs : Bur I ſhall {ay nd 

thing in their Behalf. To defend ſuch Trifles, wol 

be almoſt as idle, as to object againſt them. 

Now though I have examin'd Mr. Care 

Writings but looſely upon this Head, yet in Rt 
turn to his Civilities, I ſhall preſent the Rea 

5 with ſome Proprieties of his in Phraſeology an 
p.11. Senſe. In his Amendments we have, To Saru, 
p. 3, 79. Utterance, &c. And in the Mourning Bride, W 
have all the Delicacies of Language and Rhetorick 
and the very Spring it ſelf upon Paper. Here 

M. Bride, Reſpiring Lips, ample Roof, and ample Knowledy, ! 


þ M4 54 Neon of Night, fear d, for frighted, the Pageaiiryl 


Senſe and Character. 
| | Kin 


—— — — —ͤ—— 
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King Manuell aſks his Daughter Almeria, why ſhe 


ears Mourning at his Triumph. She tells him, 
js for her Deliverance from a Wreck. This 
5a wife Anſwer, and a very natural way of ex- 1 
«ſing ker Gratitude for coming ſafe on Shore. 
Go alex 2 relates Manuell's Victorious Entry after 
b Succeſs againſt the Moors. The Cavalcade is [i 
onderfully ſplendid and pompous: But the Story 1:00 


des Off ſomewhat unluckily. a 
Wh 


— — — ä-—— 


——Ü—— — — 


3 8 - — —ñ — _ _ 
— — at ene — — 2 * bs 


—— —— — 


e ming Populace ſpread every Mall, 7. 7. Wh 

N cl g a5 if with Claws they did enforce WH | 
/ Hold through en Stones ſtretchin g and ſtaring. — 
| 9 

lere he ſtruts to purpoſe in Sopbocles's Buſkins! 9 
N . 
g and Clatvs are extreamly magnificent in ſolemn. 1000 


ſecription, and ſtrangely proper for Tragedy and 
mph. To give him his due, I think theſe two 

nes are the beſt Image of a parcel of Cats run- 

Ing up a Wall, that I have met with. That which 

lows 18 worth the remembring. 

Ibid. 

f i ry 0 were ail of Eyes, and ever y Li om; 


Would fern | his Faculty of Admiration. 


Limb of an Eye, I confeſs is a great Curioſity; 
1d one would think if the Poet had any of theſe 
imbs in his Head, he might have diſcover'd it. 
de mult not forget Oſiniu's T alent 1 in Arichmetick, 
ho lets 1 us underſtand that 


P. 21, 
raven can continue to beſtow, 


ben ſcanty Numbers Shall be ſpent i in ellin 


s ſcanty as they are, I fanſ Telling will be ſpent 
nuch ſooner than Numbers: But Senſe in a Tragedy 
cold and unaffecting. To go on. Zarab mules 

nin a high Compliment upon his Air and Com- 
lexion : She tells him when ſhe friſt faw him, 


Pais 


256 


p. 23, 24. Pale and expiring, drench'd in briny Waves, 


P. ar. 


Amend. 
F. 28. 


foreign Dog. Here's majeſtick Paſſion, royal . 
geance, and magnificent Railing for ye! A C 


neſs; and never made for a Monarch's Mouth, 


A Defence of the ſhort View, & 


That he was lad f 


God-like even then, 


Death and Paleneſs are ſtrong Reſemblincs 
a Deity! But I perceive, to ſome People,  $ 
phim, and a drown'd Rat, are juſt alike, K 
Manuell is giving Sentence upon the Rebels: | 
us ſee how he ſupports his Character: 


Bear to the Dungeon thoſe rebellious Slaves, 
The ignoble Curs, that yelp to fill the Cry, 
And ſpend their Mouths in barking Tyranny, 


And a little after, he calls the noble Oi, 


mon Hunt could not have done it better! This, 
Mr. Congreve has it, is Dog-Language with a V 


Zara has another Flight very remarkable, 1 nd 
with that I ſhall conclude. This Princeſs, we nM ©: 
know, was ſtrangely ſmitten with O/inin, and fn 0, 

ing her Amour croſs'd, was reſolv'd, out of HH 
Love and Kindnels, to poiſon him: *Tis true. ich 

intended to be ſo juſt, as to diſpoſe of her ſelf W"' 
ſame way. Now coming to the Priſon ſhe ſpies ad 

n 


Body without a Head, and imagining it CG 
| becauſe ſhe was prevented, and had not the Sat 
| becauſe ſhe had a mind to convince O/nin of t 


Strength of her Affection by murdering him? That 
ſomewhat odd. Was it then to ſhew how will 


grows diſtracted upon it. And why fo? Was 


faction of diſpatching her Spark her ſelf? Or was 


ſhe was to die with him? She ſays ſo; but preſent 
rejects this Reaſon as frivolous and unneceſſary. Fe 
if you'll believe her, Oſuin was capable of kno 
ing her Paſſion, without ſo barbarous an Exp 


I 


Anſwer to Mr. CON GRE VE. 257 


r Sal till ſees, and knows each Purpoſe, þ. 63. 


1 al Event of my perſiſting Faith. 
Well, let the Reaſon of her Diſorder be what 
, for we can't agree about it, ſhe falls into a 
0 terrible Fit of Fuitian, upon the Sight of the 


1 
504, 
Fl 


i! 1r:frate! bloody! headleſs! O, — ſtart Eyes, P. Ex. 
J [rant burſt every Vein at this dire Object; 
e diſſelve and flow; met Blood with Blood, 


1 1 ” 74 , | ” 5 ] Pas 7 [ 4 * 
gur encountering Streams with mutual Violence, 


1 


Hege rol, and foamins billows riſe, 
I curl their crimſon Heads to kiſs the Clouds! 


Dne would think by this Rant, that Zara had Blood 
nouzh in her Veins to fill the Bay of Biſcay, or 
ie Gulph of Lions. At this rate a Man may let 
ic Thames out of his little Finger! This is mon- 
ou [Impropriety of Thought! Never were Things 
nd Words joyn'd more unluckily. Call you this 
Po:try! The Figures and Flights of Poetry are 
od, but then the Fancy ſhould be natural, the Fi- 
ures juſt, and the Effects hold ſome Proportion 
ith the Cauſe. Zara riſes in her Rumbling, if *tis 
ofivle, rails bitterly on the King, in Ajtronomy 
nd, as far as I can diſcover, ſhe goes ſomewhat up- 
1 the Syſtem of Copernicus. 


lain, rain, ye Stars, ſpout from yeur burning Orvs b. C:. 
recifitated Fires, and pour in Sheets, = 
le blazing Torrent on the Tyrant*s Head. 


Well, though this Lady has not much Wir in 
er Anger, ſhe has a great deal of Learning: I 
uſt own, this is a very Scholar-like Piece of Di- 
action, If Mr. Congreve replies, the Occaſion 
"us extraordinary; and that the Sight of O/miu's 
urder muſt mightily affect her. Granting all 
Ws, the old Saying will hold good againſt him: 
is leves loquuntur, ingentes ſtupent : Here — 
N | | It 


| 


A Defence of the ſhort View, &c. 

b. 37. Pit of Fainting, and a good Swoon at the End of 

would have looked like Buſineſs, and have bet 

very natural upon the Occaſion. I could have he 
ſomewhat larger upon the Mourning bride, but 

may ſuffice af reſent. | 

Tiew, &: I charg'd Mr. Congreve with two very lewd a 

p.15 ſcandalous Songs; but theſe he paſies Over uy 

Love fir mention' d. This i js ſomewhat unfortunate: 0 
22 Ii would have thought, if he had neither Modeſty 

phant, 

5. 73. make them, nor Reaſon to defend them, he mig 

at leaſt, have had a little Conſcience to > have giv 

them up. 


AR 


CLP LY | 
mY Y 
Short VinD1CATION 
„ GE Tun 
zLaesn and PVO D Wirz. 


HIS Author pretends I had little to charge 
| him with upon the Subject of Immodeſty, 
* that I come to no Particulars, but only | 
mention Miſs Hoyden with others for an vindic; 
nnodeſt Character. By his Favour, I am particu-f. 7. 
ir in the Matter objected, and ſince he calls for nu, ow; 
| ſhall direct the Reader to ſome more Decencies 2. 144. 
this young Lady. To deny Matter of Fact in the Re/ap/e 5. 
koinning of a Vindication is a little unlucky! 62, 
ginning ot a Vindic * $3 62. 
This Gentleman is at a loſs what 1 mean by Immo- ,,., 
ety, he knows of no Smut tall d by Miſs Hoyden; 
nd makes the Fault mine to underſtand him in that 
enſe. Here's a Flight of Innocence for ye! One 
oud think his Capacity was bound up to Virtue 
an extraordinary manner; and that the bare No- 
on of Ill could not get into his Head. By the 
ay, I am ſorry to find him thus undiſtinguiſhing. 
ls Ignorance in a Stage-Poet does not look well. 
| | | S 2 | Cuſto- 
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Senſe olds 


" 8 1 / x 
% # 1. " 91 1 


7 


Cu £0: mary Swe aring takes away the 
ir, and J am afraid! may bs applicable 
Matt SI'S. T 
an e | SOV way of deic ding themiclves: from Th 
decencies. If you detec FIG, they tell vou 
your Own 1 Con Uitruction, a7: 
74:15, As if the Kno Wied 2 2 4 
VS S Criminal; and to ſhew one Fault, Was to ma 
en the Deformity of Ma: 


EQ GH 
The indicator and bb 15 Brethren 


l 


«a i 1147 


7 
$4 7 ; 
YOu 371 / 2 / 77 43-4 
/ 


ot Good and 

: mother. It ſeems thi forte 
lies th the Organ, not in the Object, in the Idea rf 
in the I hing A Man had ien better go into 
Puddle than diſcover it. He that ſees an Vice 
or perceives an offenſive Smell, is extreamly t 
blame in his Senſes! The F737 4 ca: r impoſes on il 
Reader is &o Remi 2 nimſeir CO 77994 DK; 1 * e 
talion more in my, Chap ter 8775 7 age For 
View, c. I. The gencral Relcre nce may imply more. An 
3 beſides, if it did not, I have g 


1id, 


CY $6. 


* 
_ 


ven 11101 ˙2 Init Allee 
in 2 Wet and Berintbic 5 ON the lame E364 d, 130 
Relapſe, Pp. not in the ſame Cha; 7 * 1 Her £4 2 Fe like nl or 


47, 51, lewd Paſſages in his two Pig 55 heighten d wich It 
13, 74. religion; but theſe ſhall be poſt-pon'd a little. 

| I! ſhall now examine his Defence of a Quotatid 
p. 41. from the Provorfd Wife. The Dialogue lies be 


tween Lady Brute and Belinda. Belinda ſays, lf 
dont ſom? Kefer aer Or other beat the Poet fr Sik 
tinefs * | 
L. Brute. Becauſe be is not ſo ſure of our piivil 
Apfrebalion; as of UF Tub lich Hans. Well: 2 1 
there is not upen E£arto, jo imperiinent d ting e. 45 W 
mens Modeſty. 
Belind. Yes; Mens Fontaſque that obl ge 4s 101 
I/ we quit our Modeſty, they ſay we loſe cur Chai 
(J here's his Deſence. ) Aud yet they know that ©! 
Modloſty is . ectatic, and rail at eur Hypocriſy. Fire 
admirable E Encouragement for Virtue! The Lads 
make a Grieyance of Modeſty, and declare it Ul 
molt 1mpertinent thing in Nature. Ay, but wi 


do the Men lay? Why, they ſay *tis all Affectatio 


allt 


— ————— — — a > — 
— — — — ——— 


fs bly to the Short V mawation, &C. 


üer 1 102 3 ms © T}:icoy: STV! p 7 \ Pretence ſeen chr 8 h 


1 terialy engac Sing! Thie V1i;dicaior Config 


Tc, Fic ſays tlie Men rail at the Women fer 
„ 


el 10 delt op I can ties 2 OW they mould do Otlier- 
ile e believe it nothing but Grimace. Here's 


3 


; audioſne Complement upon the Women. They 
taught in g guilty! vy both Sexes, they can't bs 

Lt it ſecms, without t Appearing vicious, nor 
deal clearly without Impudence, nor be honeſt 
Wot b lay ing the Whore! But over and above 
: Ii 50 ; 8 Courtitip; theſe are Powerztl NMotives 
o odeſty! What Woman would not be in Love 
with it upo n this Deſcription? The Credit of Af- 


85 ,  « CPs +7 77 . 4s ; 7 5 * 3.4 „ 
ſectat ion is ſtrang 5 17 tranſporting, Who would not 


tte pains to be counted a Hypocrite? There's no- 
ting of Complexion in Modclty: 11s only a little 

Paint laid on with a Trowe! ? it neither fits eaſy, 
nor Jobks naturals Tis fooliſh to them: Ives, and 


— — 
- 


would not ſtrive hard for ſuch n Accompliſhment 
this? But on the other fag, this is a comfortable 


gcheme for the Town & ark. Foſpeak in our Au- 
ars fy Way. What Liberrine would not 
pits hs 1 and be at the Trouble of a little 
Storing, when he has Intelligence of a Party 4with- 

ß Wen he believes his Bac Colours falſe, and 


| + pon this Occaſion f Reaſon to obſerve 
Modeſty was out of 7 115 jon witli our Se. age, 


? 


al the Fan, much ſunk hes the Time of Hu- 


565, | lay ſince the Time of {1:ri'ides; for his 
L lies alyays converſe with all the Decency and 


keſerrednets imaginable. They declarc againſt i in- 


temperate Talk, and love Virtue both in the 


Thing and the Appearance. 


[ had ranged the Prafanenaſ J of the Stage under 
8 * I. Their 


wo Heads. 


= 1 And are not theſe charming Qua- 


formel to ther Pepe And no! W what Woman 


De -Rance? Now had 
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Vindi p. I T. 


Finde 1, 


Pie w, &c. 
P. 55. An. 
Cong. vid. 
3d. Poſlul. 


P. IO, 


is very conſiſtent with both thoſe Qualities. 
| Coach-merr, and by the Gayety of his Humouli 
ter all this Unconcernedneſs, if his Crime ſhoul 


not be little, I am afraid his Conſcience will appe 
Tſo. However he complains he is mightily ove 


Lord Foppiugton, he adds By, to Gad; which inhi 
particular way of pronouncing o like a, is bro: 


_ himſelf by the Liberties of Converſation, and give 


culars will oblige him, he ſnall have it. I did no 


poſe the Pcers think them) together with the val 


AAA CIS 


A Defence of the ſhort View, &c 


I. Their Curſing and Swearing. 
II. Their Abuſe of Religion and Holy Scripture, 


Upon the Head of Swearing, I obſerv'd the) 
lapſe and Provo d Wife, were particularly rampy 
and ſcandalous. This, the Vindicator ſays, was do 
with a great deal of Honeſty and Charity. So tw; 
To report fairly, and tell People of their Fault 


goes on, and jeſts a little about Bullies and Harky 


you would think him extreamly innocent. But 


charg'd, and that all the Stretch of the Profanene 
lies in Lord Foppington's Gad, and Miſs Hoyden 
I-Cod, Now Hoyden's Expreſſion I take to be ran 
Swearing, neither does he deny it. And as fg 


and down right. This Gentleman would excu 


ſeveral Inſtances of diſguiſed Oaths. What me 
he by inſiſting ſo much upon Precedent? Does C 
ſtom juſtify a Fault? Is Sin improv'd into Privileg: 
and can a Man Swear by Common Law? Beſides, a 
the Inſtances mention'd, excepting Par Die, are fd 
Criminal than his own. And were it otherwil 
no ſort of Profaneneſs is fit for Repreſentation; 1 
J have prov'd ſufficiently already. This Auth 
complains, My Accuſations againſt him almoſt al 
run in general Terms, &c. Well, if a Lift of Part 
take this Method for want of Evidence, I can al 
ſure him. The petty Oaths and Curſes (as I fu 


Invocation of the Name of God, I ſhall omit; U 
tranſcribe or point to them, would be tedious. bi 


Reply to the Short Vindication, &c. 263 


3 
or thoſe of a blacker Complexion, though they 
ut not be produc'd, the Reader may fee them if 
pleaſes: And then he may judge if I have done 
e Vindicator any Wrong by pronouncing them 
ant and ſcandalous. e 
In the Relapſe this horrible Rhetorick is ſpoken Nelapſe p. 
Lord Foppineton, Young Faſhion, Seringe, Ccuf ler, I, 
1d Miſs Hoyden. To theſe we muſt add Fuftice 1329133» 
el, who to make himſelf the better Magi- 7267/3 
Niue, ſwears like a Bully with open Mouth. The 65,6. 
ed Wife is little better. Sir John and the Co- 75577575» 
WW: ſwear with a great deal of Reliſh and Noiſe; 51. 9 : 
| 418 , 10 
d Conſtant is not over ſtanch. Some of theſe Pa- 103, 105, 
5 have double Charges, and fo have ſome in the » A 
%. Curſing and Fiends Language, is likewiſe Ye, e. 
ry frequent in the Provoi”d Miſe. Now though = *': 
hs are not, Curſes may be Blaſphemy, Pafo:c”s 1 
{0 in a horrible manner. This fine Gentleman g 
| SY. . 's N 2 
des not ſtick to curſe the Author of his Being, 2. 44. 
r making him younger than his Brother. But 
s is not all the Blaſpbemy the RKelapſer has to ac- 
bant for. And now at the Cloſe of the Article 
muſt own my ſelf ſurpriz'd at the Courage of the 
nzcator, That a Man thus ill prepar'd, ſhould 
t the Cauſe upon ſo bold an Ililue, prels for a 
cond Hearing, and call for a Charge in Parti- 
lars! V 3 
The ſecond Branch of the Stage's Profaneneſs, is 
e Abuſe of Religion and Holy Scripture. How does 
e indicator excuſe himſelf here? He ſays, Before 
e fell upon me for an Abuſer of Holy Scripture, he 
M firſt clearly have prov'd, that no Story, Phraſe 
 Ex/preſſion whatſoever in the Scripture, ſpould be 
ther repeated, or ſo much as alluded to upon the 
age, In return to this, I muſt ſay, I have hinted 9. 73- 
s pretty ſtrongly already, and proved it by plain Yicw, &c, 
plication. To argue the Point more at length, I Cap: 2. 
d not then think neceſſary. For what can be more 
idently impious than to throw the moſt ſolemn 
8 8 4 e 


See 4th 
Poſtul. 


Defence of the ſhort View, bc. 


nd the moſt trifling Things into the fam Cory 
fition; to make Religion pirt of our Sport, and td 


Bible farnith out the Ste ge? ] thought no pP. 


tors next Attempt is very remarkable 


The Scripture (inys he) is made Up of Hiſtory, 774 
phecy, and Precept; wich are things in their W H 


Natu; fe ch Dale of no ther Burleſ 770 than What 


Ju eſticn ether their Reality, or their Senſe. Te 0 o oa 


i 720 wer, 


That the Vindicator is out in his Notion © 


Buy Jane. To b#2r.-/2ue a Book, is to turn it inte 
Ridicr-, Now this may be done without que 


ſtioni 3 the Hiſtory, or miſt; aking the Text, Toap 


ply the Caſe: To doubt the Meaning of ſome ps 


of the Bible may be done without a Fault. I con 
feſs, to 1 any Vals in Scripture would ben 


renounce Chrijtian !, Bur then to Sake Drverſot 


with them is Kill worſe, and adds Contempt tf 


Infidelity. Indeed, to take theſe Freedoms wi, 
Religion is a Sign of a ſlender Belief. We don 
ſee . omedy carnith d with Parliament Hlouſſe Speccid 
No. Where People are ſure to be uniſbed, they ar 
careful not to 7rowoke. 5 
2. To believe the Scipture God's Word, andt 
play with it, heightens the Preſumption. *Ti 


| horrid Reflection on the Divine Wiſdom ; 1t tup 


poſes the Concerns of the other World over tio! 
riſh'd, that a pompous Qur-ſide is given to Thing 
inſignificant, and that the Weight of the Cal 
holds no Proportion with the Solenmity of ti 
Court. Now that this Gentleman has ſeveral time 
brought the Bible to jeſt for him, is clear beyond: 
Contra KCICLION, 

he Virdicater is caſt upon his own State ( 


the Caſe, For his Play not only queſtions the Tru 


io 
profeſſing Chriſtianity, could have wanted Informal 
tion in this Caſe. Bur ſince I find the Pg dilpos 4 
to cavil, I have ſatisfied this Objection more 4 
large in my Reply to Mr. Corereve. The ind 


-ply 19 the Short V indication, &c. 26 5 


A euro, but denies it, and gives 2 in Inſtance 

eros the Alfertion, and to give the more Cre— 

eo it, it comes from the beſt Character in the 

„ »Tis done in a Soli 28178 too, where accord- 

o Our Author; „ the Perion who ſpears 1s always 

po 75 7 % dalivr his real T hot 9515 to the Audience. Vind.p.16, 
0 18 che Pet 10 1 lets hear her. 


; St, 7 / arg Men compos'd off 


v2 Secount 6f 15e Greatics's falſe, Relapſe, 
=: 122 _ ng Rip that they were fun, of, b. 97. 


Wl; idy, it ſeems, Tpoke this for the Good of 
bublick; her Bufino's, like Hirth 's, was to 
Wick the Audiences. Les, the De Ten of a Sol7- 
10 4 prevenc Mit Goaltra ion, to direct the 
nent; nding, and ſecure che bitereſt of Virtue. 
[is 425 zole the Account of Man's Creation migbt 
en honrht true, and the Meaning of the Re 
mi un, deritood, if Amanda had not been drawn 
ze for this Se rvice, Well, but the Ct. 
bus Speech is gore to Muſcovv. I hope p. 213 
k tote! ry them the Hiſtory of the Creation is falſe; 
4, let him go, [ think this Jen ay ſpare him. 
ut though the Aus is gone to Meuſcovs, the Play 
here, and ſo is the Auth tog, who took the 
ous M into his Protection ar: 1 made her free 
his Poem, Suppoſe this ne , ſhould 
tea treafonablo Copy of Verſes apon the Czar, 
3 cer off from 7/5 when he had done. Sup- 
a Brother Poet of the Place ſhould borrow 
em for lus proper Uſe, and ac: and publih them 
his own, Would it be a ſufficient Excuſe for 
t latter to alledge that they were only borrowed, 
it his Friend was gone into a remote Country; 
It H to his Knowledge he had too much Veneration 
the Govervinent to queſtion : its Authcrity, or ſink its 
01? Tam afraid ſuch a Speech as this, would do 
| little Service at Moſco, It may not be amiſs | 
the Vindicator to conticer the APPHCSION; and 


the 


E ——— — — 1 
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the next Time he has any Exerciſe made for hf 
to look a little better into the Contents, 

We are now drawing towards Particulars, J 
Hiitory of Adam's Fall is wretchedly made ufe 
View, &c. in the Provord Wife. How the Scripture is aff 
B. 492 50. red by this, the Vindicator can't tell; here's path; 
7. 14.5. that reflects upon the Truth of the Story. No. Is: 
ridiculous Raſor no diſadvantage to the Story 
Does it not ſuffer by being mix'd up with Sn 
and Banter, and applied to a ſcandalous Purpo 
Tf theſe Liberties don't reflect upon the 7: if 
the Siory, J am ſure they reflect upon the Sion 
cancy on't, and by Conſequence upon the Honof 
of the Author. But by the Vindicator's Favour, 
doubt it does reflect upon the Truth of the St 
For who that look'd on this Account as deliver! 
by the /oly GHH, would treat it thus diſreſpect 
ly? Who that believed himſelf akin to Adam woll 
ind p. 15. uſe his Memory thus coarſely, ridicule his Tal 
on the Sage, and make a Jeſt of his Misforiunes 
The Vindicator concludes the Page with a mem 
rable Sentence, and gives us to underſtand, J 
he ſhall always make a very great Diſtinction betwe! 
his Reſpects to God and the Devil, His Reſpect 
God is ſomewhat familiar. But he mends the Mz 
ter. He makes a very great Diſtinction berwee 
his Reſpects to God and the Devil! Then it ſee! 
he has ſome Regard for both of them, ſome Ri 
ſpects for the Devil. Truly one would almoſt th 
ſo, by his Way of Writing, and if we may ay 
from the Intereſt he promotes, I am afraid the Bu 

of the Diſtiuction will lie the wrong Way. 
The Vindicator takes it ill of me for cenſur 
the Liberties given to Lord Foppington. And i: 
7. 16. (he ſays) Pm as angry with him for being for Ri 
gion, as before for being againſt it. Not altogetit 
However here's a frank Confeſſion, that he was 
gainſt Re/igion before. Now by his managing, 0 
would gueſs he had not changed his . K 
whaten 
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ltever bis Meaning might be, his IL. tetl od is 

meubat untoward. For does not Lord 2% /g. 

drol! upon the Prayers, upon Sundays, nd Ser- 

„%? Does he not do it in Earneſt? Toe indi- 

ur grants all this. Is he checkd then by the 

dies, or expos'd upon the Account? Very flen- 

fly, if at all. Beriihi rather prompts him, and 
nenda only aſks him if there was good Preaching Relapſe, 
ot. Tames's; and ivat ſhe was the worſt Company P 32, 33 
eorld at Church, being aft to mind the Pray- 

WE; 7 ermon. This is a poor Rebuke for ſuch 

ont Profaneneſs. And as the World goes, 

Wy cafily be interpreted to Singularity, and Fe- 

le Superſtition. Ay, bu! Foppington's Manner 

Heating; together with the Charatter he repre _ 
i, plainly inſtructs the Audience, that what be ſays b. 16, 171 
bis Church Behaviour ts deſign'd for their Con- 

nt, and not for their Imitation. Tis deſigned 

their Diverſion, if he pleaies, which Pm miſta- 

n if the Subject will allow of. Let Lord Fop- 


gen ſpeak, WW RY 

I. Fop. Madam, Sunday is a vile Day, I muſt 

%; I intead to move for leave to bring in a Bill 

at the Players may work upon il. A Man mit 

wv little to do there, that can give an Account of 

e Sermon, — But if I can't give an Account of the 

dies, I deſerve to be excommunicated. —— Theres 
Lady Tattle, Sc. are the preltieſt Company in view, &c. 
Hemd. One is ſtrangely apt at Church to mind p. $1. 
at one ſhould not do, meaning the Prayers and the Relapſe, 
. | „„ P. 32, 33 


Now who can mifcarry under ſuch Inſtruction as 

s A Man muſt be of a very low Form in his ; 

nderſtanding, not to ſee the Drift of the Au- 

„ This is Seraphick Satyr, all Light and Heat. 

tue mult needs be refreſn'd, and Conſcience a- 

m'q ſtrongly, by ſuch Admonitions ! Inſtead of 

ng a frightful Idea of Profaneneſs, the Matter 

ll turn'd into a Jeſt; and the Audience deſired 
| 3 | 0 
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to laugh at thoſe Practices which will Gy; n th 
Theſe are admirable Sentences to rally Rell 
with, to furniſh a young L1bertine, and! 
theiſm | in Countenance ! So much for the <p 
of Speaking. And as for Lord Poppinrini's Ci 
cter, that won't excule him. As whe Poet has 
n1g*d the Buſineſs, this Lord is not fo co ncomj 
View, &c ble. For ſome of the beſt Raille ery in the 
p. 92. falls to his Share, as I have ſhewn already. 
were it otherwiſe, no Pretence of Chor: | 
View, Juſtify ſuch profane Sallies. But theſe Sen ai fi | 
P. 62, 63 can get a Fool, a Bully, or a Libertine, = 
Anſwer to into Smut or Irreligion, they are ſafe end 183. 1 
Congreve. they can pleaſe and fence at the fame Time: 
Character, as they fanſy, is a Cover for the Ti 
But there is much more of Art than flir Du 
in this Expedient. I wiſh they would con{ 
*tis the Poet that ſpears in the Perſo;s of 
Stage; and that he who makes a Man m. ac, 1 
anſwer for kis Diſtraction. 
p. 17. The Vindicater can find no Reojon For 1 my Ou 
10 Young Faſhion, wnleſs ,,. becatile 1 : 106 in, 
his Friend, Then I was much to blame. Butt 
worlſt is, this Gentleman contradicts himſelf in 
next Sentence; and ſay 3, J accuß d bis nounrt 
ther for kicking his Conſcience dotun $1airs, 
View, &c. That's ſomething 1 not all the Quarrel. Ie 
2.137. plain'd of him likewiſe for a finifh'd Debauch 
and exhibited a long Bill againit him. 18 
P. 18. Vindicator is pleas'd to ſlide over: And inſics! 
defending his Libertine, finds fault with ray 
ling him his Favourite. And why fo? Has h: 
provided him a Pl, a Fortune, and a credit 
Pigure? And are not all theſe Signs of good 
Lid. and Inclination? Well, bu; bis Wiſe is likely 1: 
His Heart ate. Indeed, ſo ſays the Vindico'sr 
Young Faſhion tells another Story. He 1s 
Fright about the Matter. Upon obſerving 0 


Signs of Extravagance in Reyes: he ſays to f 


1 


p F 
1 5 


Reply io the Short V indication, &c. 
nd then you may be ſure he delivers bis real 
| 40 mo Matter. She brings 
% dil ajjford me a jeparalte Maintenance. We Relapſe, 
rs no Danger of Mortification. This So-P: 64. 

91 18 extreamly Moral! Ir teaches the Art of 
ming the Eſtate without the Woman, and 

: 2 poble Settlement upon Lewdneſs. 

The. /;zdicaier complains, becauſe I wont take b. 18, 19. 
u the Buſinejs of Pimping, Under favour, 


1 
FACES 
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„% to the Audience) 


0 


. 


bs me wrong; 1 never queſtioned Lis Expe- 
ce in theſe Matters. Since he puts me upon t, 
1 Willing to believe him a good Authority in 
0 Cale: And that he is well qualified to pro- 
unce upon the Growth and Improvement of this 
th What if the Projeſjts; 7 joars ſomewhat High- 
+ formerly, I bope lis net grown credilable? It 
ink mous in a Peaſant, *tis more ſo in a Perſon 
Figure? Why then is it not laſh'd and as 
d Why han't we ſome of Plautas's and 2. 
7s Diſcipline upon't? Why is the Poet's Fine See Pref. 
Fenn put upon this Drudgery? To ute the Relapſe. 
$ol-lion thus gently, and pay it ſo fair a Re- 
ect, is the way to make it ſoar fill Yet, and 
geit more into Faſhion. But the indicators 
viltties to Pimping were not the only Thing 
ca I objected: I obſerv'd that Mo, thy and Be 
lia made it an Act of Chriſtian Charity, and ral- %, we, 
U profane ly upon the Office. But 'tis not this 2. 51, 143. 
rtleman's Method to {peak to the Difficulcy. 
He teils me, 'tis a dull Thing to expect any 
ing not dull from a Nurſz. And why lo? AS, 19. 
nder People are entertaining ſometimes. Why 
yn't the Woman be a li.tle Wirty if ihe was 
rn fo, eſpecially when ſhe is to divert the Com- 
ny? All Nurſes are not Fools, any more than 
Ports are Wits. Beſides, I did not expect any 
eat Matters from her in this Kind. But though 
* has not Wit, ſhe ought to have Humour? 50 
at when ſhe is out of Character in her Feen 
nels, 
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neſs, and ſpeaks contrary to Cuſtom and Þ; 


Relay ſe, 


p. 96. 


5. 20. 
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bility, when the Race and Spirit of her Diſcou 
lies only in the Abuſe of two or three folemaE 
preſſions of Scrigture, I ſay, when this happe 
tis pretty plain the Poet's Delign Is tO treat t 
Audience at the Exponce of Religion. 

The Yindicator ſets down ſome mare of Nur 
fine ra" which 1 had omitted. Sh, calls } 
Prieſt of Baal, and telle him, her Conſcis, ace fig 


Her hace for takins 1s Advice; and that hi; 1": 


Rid, 


vid. 


and the Lait) would have as little Sin left tne 
as the Clergy would have fair Quarter. 


be very ferry to jee twe Day e fuch a Libe 
(where it has no Ailuſion 70 Religion ) thould de bro 


Courſe? If there's no Diſtinction in the Office, v 
ſhould there be any in the Uſage? But it may 


the Score of Obligation; and that Eating a 


tion is not worth du 51d Caſſack. Now all theſe fl 
Sentences are only tor Diverſion. Tis nothiff 
bur cracking a Jef; upon Chaplain; and he fi 


within the Ver gef Profautu d. And how docs 
prove a Jeſt. on a Chaplain ſuch a warrantable Pi 
of Raillery? Has not a Chaplin the ſame Cai 
miſſion and Buſineſs with another Clergymu 
And if io, why ſhould his Treatment be me 


the Yindicator may think his Authority funk up 


Drinkinz are better than Prayers and Sacra 
But this Paſſage of N#r/e*s has no Alluficn 4% Ri 
gion. That's ſtrange! Is ſporting in Scripture Fhr 
ſo foreign to that Subject? Has the Drolling 
the Prieſt's Bleſſing, upon the Power of the ke 
and rhe Inſtitution "of our Saviour, no Alluſion 
Religion? If this Gentleman had the ſtating 
Profaneneſs, *twould ſhrink into a narrow Col 
paſs, It would be no eaſy Matter to talk am 


IVorthy's Addreſs to the fine Procureſs BY 
thia, muſt now be enquir'd into. Upon her 
mile of a lewd Aſſiſtance, his Gratitude is W( 


derfully rais'd and devout. Thou Angel of L 


| _— . Fl | | | il 
| Reply to the Short V, zuclication, xc. 291 N 


ne fall down and adore thee, He ſays, if I had Vind paz. | 
td ber Anfcuer, I had given a better Charakter View, &c. Wil 
in; aud be thinks of my ſelf. Truly, I would! 5** iN 
fly oblige both of us, but Pm afraid 'twon't P' 23. — 
his Time: However, let's hear Berinthia's An- 
er. Ber. Thou Miniſter of Darkneſs get up again; Relapſe, 
„I bate to fee the Devil at his Devotions, This b. 91. 
to make amends for t'other. I can't perceive 
One Man injures his Neighbour, and ano- 
e mes him fort; does this cancel the Guilt, 
make the Fact nothing? One Man ſpeaks Blaſ- 
kemy, and another reproves him; does this ju- 
i the Boldneſs, or make the Words unſpoken? 
i by this Anſwer, the Audience are put in mind Vind-p.a3; 
ir aot ſuppoſed to deſerve that Compliment. I can't 
e that neither. Berinthia's Anſwer looks rather 
ea Deſign of carrying on the Profaneneſs, and 
ntinuing the Religious Banter. Her Character 
looſe throughout the Play, and ſhe never ſays 
ght that's good, unleſs to abuſe it. The Poet 
ght eaſily ſee, that Inſtruction in her Mouth 
moſt likely to be miſunderſtood and miſcarry. 
here's no Occaſion for much quoting, the next 
nes will ſhew us how ſignificant her Advice muſt 
be. „ 
ell, (ſays Worthy) my incomparable Berinthia, 
ball I requite you? ENS. : : 
ber. O ne er trouble your ſelf about that: Virtue Relapſe, 
las Pimping) is its own Reward. Theres a Plea- Ibid. 
e in doing good, which ſufficiently pays it ſelf. Here's 
Lecture of Philoſophy well apply'd! This is an 
Imirable Lady to correct ill Sentences, and give 
mn to the Audience! And yet the Jeſt on't is, 
Man's not pleas'd becauſe I did not commend 
tor his Care. Truly he muſt excuſe me, I am 
t ſo full of Panegyrick as this comes to. 
cited L. Brute for ſaying the Part of a down- 
Wt Wife is to cuckold ber Huſband, The Addi- 
n of /etting it down as a Precept is all his wha 
— — an 
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Pro. Wife, 
P. 54. 


S. Mat. v. and the Precepts of our Saviour are ridicuk 
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and ſo conſequently is the 77 
appear by the Lad)'s Words. 


Play Oo, 4571 


Pro. Wife, Bolis ag. could aim3jt reſerve 10 fla, - 
8 „ rigbl Wiſe and cuckold his 155 not to ply . 
7.84. L Krave, and to play the Part of the Ky. WP 
| ſeme Tning? T. bis, tho' it does not imply , F 
and Precep pt, it ſupp'rſes gencral Practice, f 

f in Notion, and Propricty Ok N rafter: Ft 1 
Man cannot be ſaid to be a Knave, without! 1 

ing knaviſh Tricks; ſo by t = Poer S reatony ih iT 

Woman can't be faid 9 plzy the down: 541 1/0 

unleſs ſhe injures her Huſband, This is 4 9 cx 

Vindp 23 Compliment to the I. adies! And whether th 1 i} 
 dfcater has Reaſon 10 aße their Pardons jor lying tc 

5 eſt or in Earneſt, the Reader mult judge. e 
T as tHe owns Lady Brute in her next Replys 18 
| tif TL Dich al fir; 1 Jioto fee ml. Much pie LU: ie to de 
ceplion. This Confeſſion is more than orCinallii® 

let the Lady ſpeak. 18 

L. Brute. Hoy, after ail theres more do ie 


f67*4 (for Adultery) than you'd imagine, (i 
aste, according to the {rich Statute Law * i! J 
T foculd O corong; but if there were a Court of Ci 
ecry in iieaven, 1 ſhould be ſure to caſh him. 
Zelind, , there were a Houſe of Lit 


Mb... 
25 8955 5 
L. Brute. I either I ſhould infaliibly car: 


Canje. MH he is the firſt Agereſſor. (It had & 
worle if he had been the ſecond.) Net I. 

Belind. A), but you know, We mu rein! 
. 4 for evil. 
View, Sc. J. Brute. That may. be a Miſtake in the Tral 


tion. 


Thus the Tuſtice of God, the Court of Heu 


And what can make Satisfaction for theſe hort 
Outrages? Not all the Blood in a Man's Ve 
The Mercy that pardons ſuch Boldneſs, had n 
be infinite! But the Vindicator has taken care 

9 


Ii 
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L 1:i/ery ſhould not be miſtaken for her ſerious O- 2614, 

mm, She tells Belinda, 1 hall play the Foot and prev wife; 
% till I make you begin to think I am in Ear- p. 4. 
This is an admirable Defence! The Woman 

aſphemes in Jeſt, and diverts the Company with . 

e Bille, and therefore all's well; and the Poet 191d, 

e commended for his Caution! I perceive God 
{Religion are very ſignificant Things with ſome 

ople ! Es 5 

10 diſengage Dig Faſhion from his very pro- Relapſe, 

e Application of Providence, he ſays, every 6 Kc. 
ur Lotos the Word Providence in common Diſ-p, cs, © 
i oves for Fortune. A Man that's ſinking will 

ch at a Weed. I am ſorry I muſt ſpend my time 
out Horde, eſpecially in ſo plain a Signification. 
t ſince the Buſineſs muſt be undertaken, TI ſhall 
dcavour at a brief Satisfaction. We may obſerve 


Cic. de 
Nat. Deor. 


Chance and Fortune. Providence and Divine p. 47 32, 
mini/tration are with him the ſame Thing: The $994: Fe 
Inperor Marcus Antoninus Philoſophus has this Re- yy 
nous Expoſtulation, 21 pct Giv  uoouw navy de, 

Teac xevo ; Who would live in a World uniu— 

ad by the Gods and Providence? Now for a 

tle Engliſh Anthority. Sir Roger PEflirange in 
S Ts Tables, uſes the Word Providence fre- b. 68, 78. 
ently for the Government of the World by the a 
ty; but no otherwiſe that I remember. And 

ore particularly in the 187 and 211 Pages, he 

ikes the Notion of Fortune and Providence di- 

ict, and oppoſes the one to the other. This 
ntleman is well known to be a Maſter of 

le, and therefore J chuſe to inſtance in him. 
Dryden, another good Judge in Language, 
Providence in the ſame Senſe, tho' not upon ſo 9% «,- 
od an Occaſion. To conclude : The Relap/er baſt. p. 5 l. 


Micator for once. Enter Bull, „ 
T Bull, 
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en, that Tully, in his Philoſophical Tracts, di- 4.1. p.4670 
neutſhes Providence from the Fpicurean Syſtem 4671. l. 2. 


ſelf ſhall come in Evidence, and attack the Mock Aſt. 
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274 A Defence of the ſhort View, &c 
Relap/e, Bull. What Providence orders I ſubmit to, 
P. 9 Nurſe. And fo do I, with all Humility, 


Coupler. 2 90 that 1 now was f oke like good Þ 


' | 

ple. * 

0 Thus we lee From BulPs Religious Chara 11 
il from Nuww/s ſole mn e and from . 


| fler's Reflection, the Relanſer takes Providence 


lf D:vine Appointments, and the Pleaſure of thef 
If | Being. 


775 
0 Berintbia comes again; and here the Re 
it ith 
WW has ſhewn us what ſpecd we may expect from HM... 
It when he ſtrikes out. This Lady was Heri Pg 
"uy . { 
lh. cureſs. To ſucceed in her Buſineſs, the tells ]W;,; 
. manda, He ( Mr. Worthy) uſed you like a Tau, MB 
4 4 ll but ſpoke fo learned! 
. took you all to feces, but ſpoke 15 ere 1 W 
5 PM 9 8 

1 m-ant foe the Spirit of the Church was in him. Ne 0 
bi Pind p25. why does the indicator deny his own Words, M! 
1 affirm, the Woman is not likei?d. to a Text in 1. 


— mm — 
— — — 


rat, or any other Hay! He had much bettter dri 
the Cauſe, than plead it thus untowardly. To 
turn to the Kela ſe. Þeriniia goes on in Pull 
Phraſe, and purſues her Employment very mt 
Relapſe, licibly. At laſt the mentions Uſe and Apjiicz! 
p. 69. and brings them up to the Point of Debauch 
By her talking, you would think there was lit 
Difference between Lewdneſs and Religion. /\ 
tnat Whoring and Preaching, a Church and 
Buwdy-Houſe might be treated alike. This f 
Diſcourſe the Vindicator, out of his great MA 
Vind.p.26, ſty, calls an inoffenſive Simile, and ſays it avi/e 
Body. 
Berinthia concludes in Blaſohemy, and joins 
Atheiſt and the Procureſs together. Now c 
(lays ſhe) what has been ſaid, and Heaven gi 
Relapſe, Grace ſo put it in Practice; that is, to take 5” 
vid. Ihid's lewd Counſel, to proſtitute her Virtue, 4 
, Kc. turn Whore. Theſe Words would be always] 
55. fane upon the Stage, but the Applicatio on of the 


here is flamingly blaſphemous. The Vis 4 
8 cicl 
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Anſwer to Mr. CON GRE VF. 275 
fence is remarkable. He grants 2% Words are p. 27. 
n % d at the Cloſe of @ Sermon, and therefore fer- 
ps might as well have been let alone. It ſeems the 
ſe is fomewhat doubtful, he is not ſure bur that 
Man may as well blaſpheme as let it alone! One 
id need of Patience to read this. But St. Mi- Sr. Aude: 
did not rail upon the Devil, and therefore ! 
ul paſs it over. His lame Excuſe from the Cha- 
% and Manner I have diſprov'd already. This 
„intbia has a very ſcandalous Soliloquy; ſhe relas/s, 
inks Heaven for her Impudence, and is nauſe- P. 40. 
iy bold and profane: Which, beſides the Irre— 
gion, is an odd way of treating her Sex and Þi- 
1 „ . 
We are now come to he Abruſe of the Clesgv. 
nd here the Findicator's Method of P urging him- 
If is extraordinary. He runs a great Length of 
upon the Rights and Privileges of the Clez- 
I perceive the little Juſtice I endeavoured to 
o that Order, won't down with him. By his Rea- 
ning, one would think the World ſtrangely P:i-{t- 
Yen, and all Ages, Countries, and Religions, 
treamly to blame! If you'll rake his Word torr, 
leben, Plenty and Power, are very improper Things p. 30. 
ra Churchman, And yet this Gentleman -. ns 
? Inſtitution of the Clergy to be the mit effoctual ibid. 
bans of prometing our Happineſs in this ori, and 
e other. Say you ſo? Then ſure they owght to 
vc a Share in the common Advantages. Ac- 
nwledement ſhould always bear ſome Froportion 
Obligation. Where's the Gratitude, or even 
e Juſtice of acting otherwiſe ? If Riches and 
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/ are Things deſirable, why ſhould not the 
re; come in with the reſt; if they are not, why 
e they grudged them? To put the Prieſthood un- 
fr a Diſadvantage in the State, only for having 
od's Commiſſion, is an odd way of ſhewing our 
eligion. »Tis ſomewhat hard a Man ſhould be 
rd the Conveniencies of this Life, for helping 
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276 A Defence of the ſhort View, &c. 
his Neighbours to a better. To proceed. Are jd 

the Clergy of the ſame humane Nature with ot}, 
People? Have they not the ſame Neceſlities f 

this World, and the ſame Conſcience and Diſct 

tion to uſe it? Generally ſpeaking, Poverty dot 

as ill with a Prieſt as with a Poet. Tis apt to fir 

the Spirits, to make the Mind grow anxious an 
feeble in the Diſcharge of Function. If Kichs; 1 

fo invincibly dangerous, why don't the Chriſty 

Laity part with them, and like Cates, throw thel 

Gold into the Sea? But does not this Plea for ff 
Churches Temporals, reflect on the Author of Chr 
ſtianity ; or as the Yindicator too Nightly expreſid 
Vind. p. 30, it, does it not ſuppoſe, that Chriſt and his A 
31. took the Thing by the wrong Handle? By no mean 
| The Cafe is not the ſame. The Apoſtles had 
Acts iii. 8. Power of working Miracles to hold up their Ch 
lud v. 5, rafter, and make way for their Doctrine. Th: 
che _ could cure Diſeaſes and inflict them; kill and mak 
xCor.y, g. alive, puniſh and oblige in the higheſt Manne 
3 They had Nature at their beck, and Omnipotene 
about them. Such Credentials needed no oth 
Recommendation. Such illuſtrious Pover!y ou 

ſhines imperial Grandeur, and makes a Cottag 

look nobler than a Court. But this glorious A 

| fiſtance was lent but for a few Ages. When Ch 
ſtianity was once eſtabliſhed, and Princes converte 

to the Faith, the End of Miracles went off, an 

the Power was recalled. From this Time ! 
Church was left in ſome Meafure to humane Pri 

dence, and Civil Policy. When the Heavens we 
thus ſhut in; and the other World withdrew, the! 

was more Occaſion of Recourſe to this. No 
temporal Advantage, and ſecular Support, gte 

much more ſeaſonable, and the Church was ob 

ged to preſerve her Authority by ſome of the M 

5. 39, Thods of Civil Governours. But the Vindicator fay 
Religion is not a Cheat, and therefore has no Need 
Trappings, A Judge is no Cheat neither. 28 * 

| | | „ | .n0) 
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down he has a good Commiſſion. To what Pur- 
fe then are all theſe Formalities of the Court 
| this Expence in Solemnity and Retinue? Can't 
e old Gentleman come like an Utopian Syphogran- Moor's L- 
7 with a Wiſp of Graſs upon a Pole. Away, . 
les the Vindicator, With all this unneceſſary State. 
Vhy mult the Charge be given in Furs and Scarlet, 
Men the Law will operate every jot as well in Lea- 
%%? However, this Gentleman will have it, that 
N /inbaſſador who comes with advantageous Propo- Ibid, 
ts, frauds in no Need of Equipage to procure him Re- 
eh. This Project would fave a great Deal of 
Honey? But there are few Princes of his Mind. 
Vhat does the Vindicator mean by all this good 
ubandry? Would he have an Ambaſſador travel 
ke a Carrier, with a Port-manteau behind him? 
Such Equipage would repreſent ſtrongly, and give 
| noble Idea of his Buſineſs. In ſhort, as Things 
land, Government of all Kinds require ſomewhat 
Figure. Appearance goes a great Way in the 
Exp: «diring of Affairs. Naked Reaſon won't al- 
ways do. The Generality muſt have their Senſes 
truck, and their Imagination affected. Thus Au— 
thority is beſt refreſh' d, and the Ends of the In- 
ſetution ſecured. For this Purpoſe Miracles were 
wrought; and when they ceaſe, tis proper to ap- 
ply to the uſual Expedients. | 
And now I ſhall venture to confront the firſt Find.p 31; 
article of his Hereſy, as he calls it, with this Truth, 
viz, That the Se erde who has leaſt Meat at home 
in bis Houſe, has moſt Buſineſs: For Indigence has a 
very working Head; and a Man 1s always moſt 
full of Care, when he does not know how to live: 
And for the fame Reaſon, he that has the beſt 
Fortune, may be moſt at leiſure, becauſe he has 
others to manage his Affairs. 
The Vindicator in his ſecond Article diſcourſes of Þ- 32. 
dauce and Sops, &c. But he has cook'd the Alle- 
bory ſo odly, chat I know not well what to m make 
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b. 38, 39. 


Man muſt eicher throw up his Fortune or his Cy 4 
the Laity will be oblig'd to the ſame Reſignation 


tage are inconſiſtent. As the World goes, there 
little Knowledge to be had without Money. 


Rule, but generally ſpeaking it holds true. Ti 


ſible, the Obligation muſt be ſo too. But Pove 


A Defence of the ſhort View, &c. 
on't. If he reafons from the Kitchen upon the 
Subjects, he muſt talk by himſelf. His third Ani 
cle I have tpoken to already, and am now to con 
ider it farther. For 

The Vindicalor pretends, That Piety, Lear; 
Charity and {iumilitv, would ſecure the Clergy fr, 
„ much beller than Power and Revenue, U 
ona icw of the whole, one and t'other will h 
found t do very well together. For firſt, If Pig 
ty and Power are not to be reconciPd, and 


The Incloſures of Property and Privilege muſt b. 
broken down, and all Things laid in common. Bu 
if *tis poſſible for a Man to be pious with a Pen 
ny in his Pocket, the Clergy I ſuppoſe may b 
ſo, with as little Difficulty as their Neighbours 
Then as for Learning, Poverty and this Advan 


Man may get Honeſty for nothing; but if he vi 
have any Senle to't more than ordinary, he m 
pay for't. There are ſome few Exceptions to thi 


go on. Charity is much better exerciſed with I- 
venue than without it. Tis true, a Beggar ma 
have as large a Soul as a Prince, But Will vit 
out Power, is neither ſo clear nor ſo ſerviceable 
He that can go no farther than a good Wiſh, ! 
oftentimes only kind in his Conſcience, and a Be 
nefactor to himſelf, For where the Heart is ins 


brings ſecret Goodneſs into Light, and makes! 

appear unqueſtionable. And to come cloſer to tl 
Subject, I belicve if the Preacher could dine all ti 
Poor of the Pariſh every Sunday, his Sermon woul 
be more ſignificant, His Table would aſſiſt l 

Pulpit, and his Charity reinforce his Reatoning 

They'd firſt come to him for the Loaves, and. 

—_ ' 


Reply to the ſhort Vindication, &c. 


| the Doktrin. And laſtly, as for Fa, [ a- 
ee with the Vindicator, I think it moſt neceſſary, 
that no Man can be a Chriſtian without it. 


e with our Author or not I can't tell. To be 
able, 2 Man is bound not to be full of him- 
or grow ſtiff upon any Advantage, but give 
be Glory to God. He mult be fair in Conver- 
on, not deſpiſe the leaſt Mortal, but rather 
bop to oblige thoſe upon lower Cried Thus 
without doubt all Clergymen, and all Chriſtians 
» concern'd to be humble. But to be ſervile and 
eepith, to humour Pride, and blow up Concett, 
is 15 quite another ching. Theres neither Ein- 
ility, Difcretion, nor ſo much as Honeſty in ſuch 
nagement. Tis little Knavery, and paraſitical 
gels ; and Churchmen, of all People, Gould 
ind clear of ſo uncreditable ar: Imputation. Now 
is this Sort of Humility the S/ would put 1 0 
them. The Vindiculor and Mr. Cengiedbe arg 

onderfully for an humble Clergy : An c ſo are ſome 
che proudeſt Men I ever met with, It“ tis laid 
e Clergy are bound to be Exem; lay, I wil ng. 
grant it. But Example ſuppoſes other Perſons 


eto be Examples, 'tis becauſe 2H Laiiy are bound 
follow them: And in Humility too, as well as 


e humble, the {leavers without queſtion are under 
e ſame Obligation. The Argument might be 
relsd farther, but I rather chuſe to leave it with 
ie Reader. And ſince we are on the Subject of 


o well to think on't. If, as this Gentleman ob- 


e Rule of Contrarie 85 Po who teaches Immora- 
ty, mult be as great a Nuſa mce. He who makes 


nis Bulſineſs to exterminate Virtue and Conſcience, 
| T 4 5 85 and 


t whether J have the ſame Notion of this Vir- 
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Conerecde | 


r 
<4 Vit iA. 


ncern'd beſides thoſe who ſet it. If the CHσ 


other Duties. For if the Teachers are bound to 


lumility, the Vindicator and Mr. C:ongreve would 


ves, He who teaches Piety and Morality to the 
Fold, is a great Beneſaftor to Mankind: Then by 
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and debauch both Practice and Principle, 
needs be a Misfortune to the Age. Unleſ; th 
can clear themſelves of this Imputation, they dug 
to be wonderfully modeſt and unpretending, J 
be the Author of irreparable Miſchief ; to deftr 
the Innocence of Life, the Securities of Goven 
ment, and the Expectations of the World to con 
are powerful Reaſons for Humility. Thoſe y 
in any Meaſure lie under this Charge, can hard 
bend too low, or think themſelves leſſer than H 
ly they are. b 3 
Pro, Wife, The Vindicator would make us believe. th 
e- 45, 46, Sir John Brute's debauching in a Gown, was no 
1 buſe of the Clergy, That's ſtrange! I take itt 
ew, &c. 0 : : 3 

71. Company were merry with the Diſguiſe, *Ty 
the Habit and Function which made the Scene 
verting. The Oaths and Lewdneſs would not h 
made half the Muſick in a Lay-Character: And ih 
Conſtable's Jeſts would have been but heavy upo 
another Occaſion. Beſides, Sir 70 is made to: 
buſe his pretended Brethren, and the Juſtice fi 
Pro. Wife, in general upon the Order. And is it no Diſie 
45,51. vice to be thus executed in Effigy, and made 
Madman by Repreſentation? If a lewd Perſon col 
ſteal his Neighbour's Shape, and then play all! 
Pranks in't, I ſuppoſe he would have no Than 
for his Pains. When the Badge of a Man's Oficd 
which ſhould give him Credit, is ſhewn ridiculo 
I fanſy he has Reaſon to complain. If the J 
cator is of another Mind, let hiro practiſe the far 
Liberty upon a Judge or a Lord Mayor, and | 

how the Jeſt will take. i 
View, &, I obſerv'd upon the Relapſe, that Bull the Clup 
11. lain, wiſh'd the married Couple joy, in Langu 
Felapſe, 74 horribly Smutty and Profane. I confeſs, I could it 
b. 35. 20 on with it. And what ſays the Yindtcator | 
this? Why he plucks up his Spirits, and lays it! 
upon the Board; no Body could have tranſcrb! 


2 foul Paſſage more honeſtly, And now who wi 
ſpe 


9 rr * 
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pet the Man to be otherwiſe than Fnnocent 

hs ſome People, when they are going to put a 

ick upon you, ſtrip their Arm bare, and pre- 

ne ſtrongly to fair dealing. Bur here the Mat- 

was too groſs for a cleanly Conveyance, To 

gue this Pont any farther, would be an ill Com- 

ment to the Keader, and therefore I ſhall paſs 

over. I charg'd the Relapſe, Preface and Play, View, Ke: 
ach a great deal more ſcandalous Abuſe of the /. e 
9d; but this the Vindicator is pleas'd to over— 

bok. And as to the irreligious Part, he only ſays, “. 35. 
i fuſe as profane as the reſt; which though it may 

ot come up to the Merits of ſome Paſſages, is 
Pharacter bad enough in all Conſcience. 

We are now advanc'd to a new Chapter. And 

ere the Vindicator would fain know which way 1 

ake it appear, That Conſtant is his Model for 47. 44: 
% Gentleman, and that he is brought upoa the Stage 

' Imitation. This Demand is eaſily ſatis fied. That 

e ſtands for a fine Gentleman, 1s evident from 

s Senſe, his Breeding, and his Figure. Now theſe 

| reumſtances, with the fair Treatment he meets 

ith, make him a Model for Imitation. This Con- 
quence follows naturally from the Advantage of 

$5 Character. For moſt young People of any Pre- 
nces, love to be counted fine Gentlemen. And 

hen Vice has Credit, as well as Pleaſure annex'd, 

e Temptation is daygetoufly fortified. 

The Vindicator tells the Reader, That this honeſt p. 45: 
Voctor does not underſtand hie Nature of Comedy, tho? 

e made it his Study jo long. For the os of Co- 

dy 1s to ſhew People what they ſhould do, by repre- 
ning them doing what they ſhould not do. Nor is 

ere any Neceſſity to explain the Moral to the Au- 
/2nce, For all this Livelineſs, Pm afraid this ho- Vind. p 93 
elt Poet, neither underſtands Comedy nor himſelf, 

nd that's ſomewhat worſe. Not himſelf, becauſe 

e contradicts what he wrote before. For in the 
eginning of his Vindication, he acquaints us, how 
careful 
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See View, 


"Sc. 98, 


careful he was to explain the Moral for fey ; 


being the Ofjice of a Comick Poet to mitate Fitts 
Poet to imitate Fuſtice, &c. then certainly Rewar 
| then a Libertine ought to have ſome Mark of Di 
favour ſet upon him, and be brought under Di 


x00, 107. ſenting them doing what they ſhould not, is a pleaſan 


they talk Smut muſt we underſtand them in a Senk 


 lerving the Paſſengers to ſteer at their Diſcretio 


vind.p.46. Audience. *Tis the way to hide the Flaws in be 


A Defence of the ſhort View, &c. 


Miſconſtruction. Yes; for fear the Boxes and th 
Pi; ſhould miſinterpret him. But now the Ty 
is quite turn'd, and there's no Need of a Philos 
pher to unriddle the Myſtery. 

2, He miſtakes the Nature of Comedy. This y 
may learn from Ben Fobnſon, who acquaints He 
Univerſity, That he has imitated the Conduct of th 
Antients: In whoſe Comedies the Bawds, &c. yeq es 
of times the Maſters too, are multed, and that fit, 


and mnſtruct 40 Life. Is it the Office of a Comiel 


and Puniſhments ought to be rightly apply 


cipline and Diſgrace? To ſay the Bujineſs of C 
medy is to ſhew People what they ſhould do, by repre 


way of arguing! What, is the Stage to be read 
backwards, and conſtrued by Contradiction? Wheel 


of Modeſty, and take all their Profaneneſs for pio 
Expreſſion? Then by the ſame Rule, when the 
ſay any thing that's good, we muſt conclude the 
have a lewd Meaning. This is an admirable Com 
paſs to fail by; ſuch piloting muſt needs diſcove 
all the Rocks and Quick-ſands in the Voyage! Thi 
undiſtinguiſhing Method at the beſt, would be lik 
pulling up the Buoys, quitting the Helm, ant 


But as the Poets manage the Matter, *tis ſtill mot 
dangerous. For to ſhew a Religious Perſon ridici 
lous; to give Figure and Succeſs to an ill Chan 
cter, and make Lewdneſs modiſh and entertaining 
is the way to miſmark the Nature of Good ant 
Evil, and confound the Underſtandings of i 


haviour, to varniſh the Defermity, and rake i 
Blem!/bal 
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bes look ſhining. The Vindicator inſiſts, That 

tant ſays nothing to juſtify the Life be leads, ex- 

„ &c, What needs he? He is ſufficiently juſti- 

din his Character and Uſage, and in not being 

nſh'd. Let's have the reſt. Ile does not juſtify Page 43. 

Life he leads, except where he's pleading with Lady 

te I debauch her, and ſure no body will ſuppoſe bim 

r2 to be ſpeaking much of his Mind. Why not? 

xs 2 Man who argues againſt Conſcience, and 

s like an Atheiſt, never ſpeak his ind? If a 

Wcriine pleads in his own Defence, why mult he 

t be ſuppos'd to be in earneſt? Beſides, how 

uld Cenſeant expect to carry Cauſe, unleſs the 

lours look*d fair, and the con probable? To 

e this Spark his due, ne makes the moſt of his 

litters, He endeavours to inform the Lady, 

ul / irtue conſiſis in Goodne)s and Pity, wit in, fnar- Provok'd 

1 jirait-laced Chaſtity, Thai Honour i: a hm ine, Wiſe, 

| that the Importazice of it lies in the Cujlcn the £48 34. 

wwtry, not in the Nature of the Thins; and vre- 

nds Precedents for a cortrar) Practice. In ſtiort, 

and Spinoſa could ſcarcely have {11d more for 

m. This is admirable Inſtruction! And Lady bid. 

re for all the Shrewdneſs of Her Anſwers, con- 

Iles herſelf ge, and fufrers the Intrigne to 

don. In a word, if the young Lads (the di- provekd 

for takes ſuch Care of) have nothin; t this Wife, 35. 

aeg for their Security, I ſhould think them in 

dangerous Condition. And here I can't but take 74 5.47 

tice how the Vindicat contradicts himſelf again. 

e makes the Lady turn Philojcpher, and gives an ping, 

Werpreter to the Poppel-Show. ln „ 

[tax'd his Bellinda for confeſſing her Inclination p;,,, & 

da Gallant. For this he calls me an unfair Adver- gg. 

„ as if J had miſreported him, adding withal, Page 47. 

at Bellis da only ſays, If her Pride ſhould make her pi 45.48. 

wry a Man fhe bated, her Virtue would be in danger 

im the Man fhe lov' d. His Play will ſoon decide 
8 5 this 


45, 


— 
—— 


rs ad 


— — — 
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1bid. Lady Brute, If you did commit Fornication, CA 
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this Controverſy, and ſhew on which Side the 
fairneſs lies. Bellinda's Words are theſe: 
Provek's Bellind. to Lady Brute. O' my Cenſci nce um 
e, p. S4. 10. for your Affair in the Ballance, I huld 90 Ha 
| pick up ſome odious Man of Quality yet, and uijy 1 
poor Heartfree for a Galla. This very Billa 
Provek'd little before adviſes Lady Brute to ſurrender 
Mie, p. 45. Virtue to Conſtant. The Lady requites her! 
ſuitable Encouragement. | 


*twoud be but a good friendly part, if *twore ni 

keen me in Countenance Whijt I commil— So, it fee 

ſhe muſt turn Whore out of good Breeding, Th 

two Ladies, in a private Dialogue, where we mf 

| ſuppoſe their Hearts are open, are extream, 
ſtructive and civil to their Sex! Lady Brute infor 

her Neece, that the Men are moſt of them Athei 

and believe the Women to be no better; that 

a Woman of Reputation, is meant no more thi 
Woman of Diſcretion. To this Accuſation the La 

| Pleads guilty, and confeſſes, That Want of In 
nation ſeldom protetts any of her Sex, And ws 

Fear, tis too weak a Reſtraint to hold them l 

And were it not for their Cowardice, they wo 
likewiſe venture upon all the maſculine Vices 

Provo d Fighting, Swearing, Blaſpheming, &c. Here you li 
Mife, p. 65. the Secrets of the Cabinet, and Truth and Ceremo 
in abundance. This Author in his Vindicat ion col 
vind. p. 4, the Sex in his own Perſon. With all due Reſpeg 
45+ he) to the Ladies, a Biſhoprick may prove as wei! 
Reward, as a Wife, or a Miſtreſs either, It {ea 

then in the Scale of this civil Gradation, a Mir! 

that is a Strumpet, is a weightier Reward thi 

Wife. Truly I think the Vindicator pays his! 

ſpefs to the Ladies in this Place, almoſt as 
towardly as he did to the Devil before. 

To conclude with the Provo d Wife. The N 

of Figure in this Play, (excepting the Juſtice, 


ma 


Reply to the Short V mdication, &c. 28 5 
es but a ſhort Enter) are profeſs'd Libertines, 
| paſs off without Cenſure or Diſappointment, I Provok'd 


ungement, but he's made pretty eaſy at laſt, “““ 
| brought to no Penance. The Women have 
e of the ſame Inclinations; and the ſame good 
with them. 'Tis true, Lady Fanciful miſcar- 
ein her Deſign; has her Diſguiſe pull'd off, and 
under ſome Confuſion. But then we are to 
notice, that this Lady was the moſt modeſt of 
Company. Whatever her Thoughts were, ſhe 
de Diſcretion to keep them in Reſerve. This 
camiſhneſs, 'tis poſſible, drew down the Seve- 
7 of the Poet. Had ſhe been as bad as the reſt, 
might have fared better. Burt it ſeems, a Pre- 
ce to Virtue is an unfufferable Boldneſs, and ſhe 
aſt be puniſh'd in Terrorem to her Sex. 

This ſort of Management puts me in Mind of 
. Dennis's Ingenuity. He frankly confeſſes Lewd- 
promoted by the Stage. This is clear dealing: 
nd I ſuppoſe, the main Reaſon of his ſaying that 
e /:1--52Je contributes ſo much to the Happineſs 
the Nation: 3 „„ 
We are now come forward to the Remarks upon 
e Relapſe, And here the /indicator does as good 


n And by a peculiar Happineſs in his Under- 57. 
nding, ſeems both ſenſib'@, and ſatisfied with it. 
The Vindlicator pretend: uch to Morals and In- 
uction about Loveleſs an Amanda, but can't for- 
ir running upon the old /7aunt. For after having 
ade himſelf merry with a Veniſon Paſty and a Tan- 
d of Ale, he falls a quoting the Lord's Prayer p. Cr. 
out his Play, and in different Characters, to make 
ſenſible of his Devotion. i 
He goes on in the Relation of his Fable, quotes, 
bad us not into Temptation once again; and ſays, 
nelefs bad no farther Occaſion for that Petition. I 5. 65, 
lh the Poet is not of Loveleſos Opinion. His 

| 5 making 


int Sir John's Character has ſome Strokes of Dil- ij, p.76, 


confeſs he has made many foolifh Miſtakes in his vind.p. 56. 
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286 A Defence of the ſhort View, & 
making bold with ſo ſolemn a Sentence » 
light a Subject, is ſomewhat to be ſuſpected, 

p. 65, 69. He informs us that Loveleſs and Amanda's „in 
was built upon a Rock; and raisd upon the u 

Strength of Foundation, and had Religion, &c. ;; | 
 Relaphe, fend it, And yet this Pious Couple are for My 


pon 
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p. 2, 3. ns Paradiſe, and wiſh for immortal Sen“ 
| lities. Nl 
[ | . would make Loveleſs and Amanda the E WW 


— po CEE SY 


Charafters by the Importance of the Deſign. The] 
portance of his Play is Diverſion; and to gain this e 

vind. p. 60. has broke through the Rules of the Drama. BA 
let his private Deſign be what it will, I ill A 

Young Faſhion, Lord Fopplington, and their Part 

make the principal Figure in the Play: The Pl, 

the Fortune, and the Concluſion, the greateſt Py 

of the Play, and of the Perſons too is on their Sid 

As for poor Loveleſs, he ſinks too in the Middle 

the Fourth Act, and you may go look him. II. 

the Vindicator could not find in his heart to quo 
fair; however he makes a Shift to ſay, 2%. i 

Þ. 12. Play had ſunk in the Fourth AF too, it bad been ett 
= than *tis by juſt Twenty per Cent. If he does not mei 
Pounds I agree with him, ſo far as to own that 

it had ſunk in the Third AF it had been more 

luable. For ſome Antertainments like dirty Way, 1 

always the better for being ſhort. However, dt 

not this Confeſſion prove the Truth of my {11 

and that Loveleſs was a Character of inferior Con 
deration? Does the main Concern uſe to di ſo lor 

before the Eſilegus, and the chief Perſon 900 

| when about a Th:74 of the Play is remaining? 

The Yindicator gives a home Thruſt at Prin 

but his Weapon like Scaramouchy's is made of 

Ruſh. He complains mightily of fair Deal 

and pretends I have ridiculed the Morality of l 

5.73774. Scene between Worthy and Amanda. Thus he: 
deavours to caſt a Miſt before the Reader, bit 
Man muſt have bad Eyes not to ſee through: it: e 
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Reply to the Short Vindication, &e. 287 
Li; Reflection upon Mori hy, I was not examining 
' Moral, but the Dramatic“ Virtues of his Play. 
«was fo plain that 'twas impoſſible for the Vin. view. &. 
% to overlook it. I ſay my Remarks in this p. 218, 
ce were only upon the Manners in a Poetic 2, x,. 
iſe, My Buſineſs here was to ſhew the Incon- 
-ncy of Worthy's Character, and the Unlikelihood 
bis Reformation; indeed what can be more im- 
obable than ſo ſuddain a Change in Behaviour? 
his Spark immediately before his Lecture of Phi- Belag, 
1 ory had told Amanda that Sin no more was a Taſk © 
bard for Mortals. This by the way, is a bold e dn 
ntradiction of our Savicur, *tis impious in the!“ 
ſertion, and lewd in the Application; ſo few 
'ords can hardly be charged with more Protanc- 
s. Here the Relapſer calls the Senſe of the Sig- 
in queſtion, charges the Tex? with Untruth, and rind p.14. 
des that which by his own Confeſſion amounts to 
To return to Worthy; What can be more im- 
obable than fo profane and finiſhed a Dobanct ee, 
weak in Principle, and ſo violent in Paſſion, 
ould run from one Extream to another? Should 
ak through Cuſtom, and metamorphoſe Deſire 
ſo ſhort a Warning? To ſolicit Rudeneſs, and 
* Sentences and Morality, to be pious and pro- 
ne in the fame Breath mult be very extraordinary. 
0 be all Pleaſure and Mortification ſo juſt toge- 
er, a Mad- map one Minute and a Hermit the 
xt, is one would think ſomewhat forced and un- 
tural: It looks at beſt but like the Grimace of a 
appointment; the Fox's Virtue when the Grapes 
ere above his Reach. To make a Libertine talk 
ke Plato, or Socrates, is Philoſophy miſplac'd, 'tis 
od Advice, but out of Character; the Soil and 
Plant, the Man and the Morals won't agree. 
Thus it appears the Blot he makes ſo much a 
oiſe with, hes in his own Ta'l-s; whether I have 9.73774. 
tit, or not, the Reader muſt judgæ. I am glad . 18. 
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Defence of c Word of God (ſay they) has no where condemn 


Dramat. 


Poetry, p. ESI | 
45.43.58. Caſes, have given the Sage no Reprimant 


. 
TheUſeful- < which is more, St. Paul makes no Difficulty 
neſs of the citing Menander a Comick Poet, which he wou 


Stage, p. 


138, 139, # not have done unleſs he had approved both t 


e. 


Job ii. 4. 


written, and that the Apoſtle recommended Pia 
to the Corinthians: To conclude all this from 0 


ment; ſuch a Conſequence would be of grex 8 


tence in Scripture is not commended by the bi 


| ſer down but not for our Imitation. Igrant this Ve 
of Menanderis Moral, and Sententious; and witho 


ſhort of the Inſtructions of the Heathens. But t 


fenſive and ſignificant Period. I don't ſpeak t 


A Defence of the ſhort View, & 
to hear him talk of bis Grave: *Twas a ſcaſona 
Thought, and I heartily wiſh it its due Impry 


vice, both to himſelf and the Publick. Fort, 
Jam well aflur'd, he would neither write Pn. ! 
defend them, at the rate he has done. oh 
J have nothing farther with the Vindicalor; þ 
before I conclude, I ſhall ſpeak to one Object 
propos'd by the Defender of Dramatick Poetrr, 2 
Mr. Dennis. Theſe Authors endeavour to juſtify 
Theatre from the Silence of the Scriptures, «TM 


. 


NN A 


Plays, the Apoſtles who were particular in ot 


nor Chriſtians any Warnings againſt it: 4 


N 


Author and his Buſineſs too.” This is the Sum 
what they offer. Now the Plea of St. Paul's cit 
Menander, is extreamly ſlender. Every foreign & 


Mention. The Devil's Maxim of Skin for Skin, &, 


doubt St. Paul cited it to put the Chriſtians upd 
their Guard, and that they might be aſham'd tot 


infer that St. Paul approved all that Menander ha 


uotation, is prodigious Conſequence. This L 
titude would juſtify the Stage to purpoſe, and mai 
the lewdeſt Authors paſs Muſter. There being it 
Books ſo entirely vicious as not to afford an ino 


with Application to Menander, for as Plutarch d 
ſerves, he was with Reſpect to Ariſtophanes, à dt 


modeſt Poet. Beſides this very Quotation, 7. oe 2) 
2 Cons 


Reply to the ſhort Vindication, &c. 289 
EF mmunication corrupts good Manners, diſſerves the 
urpoſe *twas 1 5 f for. Tis a ſharp Rebuke 
f che Licentiouſneſs of our Stage, and a plain Diſ- 
duntenance of ſo ſcandalous a Diverſion. 
To proceed with the Objection. I affirm that 
Mays are plainly condemn'd in Scripture upon two 
ccounts. I ſay they are clearly condemn'd, tho? 
t by expreſs Prohibition, yet by Principle and 
onſequence, which is the ſame thing. 
. They are condemn'd upon the Score of Ido- 

try; they were Parts of Pagan Worſhip, and un- 
r that Notion unlawful to Chriſtians. But this 
eaſon Hens in a great Meaſure with the Hea- 
n Religion, I ſhall inſiſt on it no farther. Ho -w- 
er it proves thus much, that the Unlawfulneſs 
every Liberty is not particularly mark'd in Scrip- 
ire, For in the Apoſtles time, Mr. Dennis allows b. 149, 
n were idolatrous and unlawful ; and yet we ſee “. 
e holy Text does not declare againſt the Theatre 
2, The Stage, (particularly the Eugliſb one) is 
pndemn'd in Scripture upon the Score of Smut and 
rofaneneſs 3 upon the Account of the Danger and 
decency of ſuch Liberties. We are ſtrictly com- F. A4t. v. 
anded in Scripture not to Swear at all, to put away Egbeſ. 1 
| Blaſphemy and filthy Communication out of our Coloſ. iii. 
buth; to ſerve God with Reverence, to be Sober and Heb. xii. 
want, to paſs the Time of our ſojourning here in Fear, 1 Bel. l. 
þ abſtain from all Appearance of Evil. And in a | wr FI 
ord, T9 have no Pleaſure in ſcandalous Practices, Ron, 1.32. 
Fellowſhip with the unfruitful Works of Darknejs, Eph. v.1t. 
| rather reprove them, Here's Evidence enough 
all Reaſon, theſe Admonitions are full againſt 
r Stage, Not one Play in forty can ſtand the 7% 
lo much as one ſingle Text. Bring the Theatre 
ut to the Bible, and the Idol is preſently diſcover'd, 1 Sam. v: 
i falls like Dagon before the Ark. 3. 
This Argument from the Silence of our Aer 
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Maximes 
O Re- 
fections 


medie, p. 


I Ke. 


1 Joh. ii. 


15. 


phil. iy; 
v. 


ſur la Co- 


e demn'd in Scripture, together with the V 


© be ſaid of Dramatick Repreſentations. St 
has comprehended the Whole of this Subj 


charming Images of them, are not of Hin 


«© Chriſtians have nothing to do with them. 


A Defence of the ſhort View, & 
and his Apoſtles is anſwer'd at large by the Biſhop 
Meaux in his late Book againſt the Stage. Wh 
being ſo much to the Purpoſe, I ſhall tranſl 
for the Reader. 

„ Thoſe (ſays he) who would draw any Ady 
etage from this Silence may by the fame Re 


ns 


** 


defend the Barbarities of the Gladiators, 1 
« other abominable S;eFacles, which are |} | 
© mention'd in Scripture, no lefs than Plays 
Holy Fathers who have dealt with this Obe 
will furniſh us with Matter for a Reply. We 
<« then, That all engaging Repreſentations yl 
* excite, and fortify unlawful Deſires, are 


they tend to. For the Purpoſe; lewd Pid 
* are cenſur'd by all thoſe Paſſages which dec 
in general againſt Immodeſty; and the fame 


the following Injunction. Love wot the Wit 
* neither the Things that are in the World: Ian 
* love the World, the Love of the Father is nit in 

Cor all that is in the Werld, is the Luſt of the N 
* and the Luſt of the Eyes, and the Pride of Lif-,v 
Luſt or Concupiſcence, 7s not of the Faber, 
«« the Morld. Now if theſe Things, and Inclinati 
are not of God, the moving Repreſentations, 


&« ther, but of the World; and by Conſeque 


« St. Paul likewiſe has ſumm'd up the Argu 

& in theſe Words: Finally, my Brethren, wall 
* thizgs are true, whatſoever things are honeſt, coll 
« ever things are juſt, whatſoever things are pur, 
« according to the Greek, whatſoever things ared 
whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things 
4 of good Rerors; if there be any Virtue, or if int 
Ie any Praiſe, Hu on theſe 7 Hings. As if he bad 
ee Wil 


Reply to the ſhort Vindication, &c. 291 


. whatever hinders you from thinking on theſe 


things, and poſſeſſes you with contrary Amuſe- lil 

ments, ought not to be entertain'd as a Pleaſure, | 
but ſuſpected as dangerous. In this beautiful 

Collection of Thoughts which St. Paul recom- 

mends to a Chriſtian, there's no finding a Place 


for the modern Theatre, how much ſoever it may jf 
be in the Favour of ſome ſecular People. jl 

« Farther. The Silence of our Saviour upon the | 
argument of Plays, puts me in mind that he had 1 
no Occaſion to mention them to the Houſe of IV N 


w— 


* 


, to which he was ſent, theſe Diverſions be- | 
ing never admitted in that Nation. The Fews == 
had no Shews to entertain them but their Feaſts, | 


their Sacrifices, and their holy Ceremonies. They Yi 
were form'd by their Conſtitution to a plain and Fi 
natural way of living; they knew nothing of theſe Nm. 
« Fancies and Inventions of Greece: So that to the ** 23: 
« Praiſes which Balaaꝶm gives them, that there is 
© no Enchantment in Facob, nor Divination in Iſrael; 
© we may likewiſe add, there was no Theatre a- 
mong them; nothing of theſe dangerous Amuſe- 
© ments to be met with. This innocent unde- 
© bauch*d People took their Recreations at Home, | 
and made their Children their Diverſion. Thus | il 
* after their Labours in the Fields, and the Fa- bl 
© tigues of their Domeſtick Affairs; they reliev'd 
their Spirits, as their Patriarchs had done before 
them. Indeed if we conſider the Matter rightly, 
there's no need of making a Buſineſs of Pleaſure: 
Nature is eaſily refreſh'd without this Expence 
ORG Ee ro od gon 

The Apoſtles ſaying nothing expreſly on this 
subject may poſſibly be reſolv'd into the Reaſon 
| above mention'd. Theſe holy Men being bred 
to the plain Guſt of their Forefathers, might 
not think themſelves concern'd to write directly 
* againſt thoſe Practices with which their Nation 

N 1 2 . 
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A Defence of the ſhort View, &c. 
« was unacquainted: Twas ſufficient for them 
« Jay down Principles by which ſuch Liber; 
« were diſcountenanced: The Chriſtians were ye 
* ſatisfied their Religion was founded on the je 
« and that the Church never allowed of thoſe 1) 
<< verſions which were banifh'd the Synagogue. } 
% let the Matter be how it will, this Precegey; c 
bl of the Fews reaches home to the Profeſſors 
18 „ Chriſtianity. It being a Shame that the 5 
\ « tual Iſrael ſhould indulge their Senſes in tha 
ly; | « Pleaſures, which the Carnal People knew nd 
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I. : ny 
1 . Plut, de Before I diſmiſs the Reader, P11 juſt give hin ) 
MM. Glor. A. Taſte of Mr. Dennis's Skill and Modeſty in anſy; 

. theniepſ. ing a Teſtimony. =, 1 . 


6.56. Teited Plutarch to ſhew the Opinion of the 4 


Denni. 71ans concerning Plays: This People (ſays ht 

p. 85, thought Comedy fo unrepatable a Performanc 

that they made a Law that no Judge of the 4:4 

pagus ſhould make one.” Here Mr. Dennis 

plies very roundly, This Citation is abſolutely ſa 

Right! Tis falſe in the Latin, but *tis true in t 

Greek. Tyv wv n0puwdorouay Sr go uvov H o Ot 

Dennis, rind, ds Vu» lu unde Tuav xupudias ageomuyi 
þ. 86. De Glor. Aihen. p. 348. f 1 

Beſides, the Latin makes more againſt him. F 

by that the Law ſays, That no Man wbalſe 

ſhould write any Comedies; which is a higher Cenſ 

than the other. I hope, for the future, Mr. Dei 

won't confide ſo much in a Tranſlation, eſpect 

when it ſits harder than the Original. 

His Remark from Ariſtotle's Treatiſe of Poetr 

another Miſtake; and I think not at all to his: 

Arif. lib. vantage: But to ſet him in his Way, this Phulc 

te Pet. Pher does not ſay that Comedy was very much: 

zap, 5, couraged at firſt, nor very little neither. This Po 

was not argued: He onlyaffirms, That it was ag 

 2obile before the Chorus was ſurnifh'd out by 19!\ 

vernment. . 1 hot 


1 
Lo 


Reply to the ſhort Vindication, xe. 293 

| ſhould now go on with Mr. Dennis, and ſhew 
Attempt on my other Authorites as unſucceſs- 
ul as this upon Plutarch; but having ſome Buſineſs 
t preſent, I ſhall wave it till a farther Oppor- 
unity. 

52 word with the Vindicator of the Stage, and I 
ive done. a og og TD! 

This Gentleman appear'd early in the Cauſe, and 
15 given me very little Trouble, and therefore 
would hardly be civil not to diſpatch him at the 
it Hearing. „ 
He pretends I miſtake in tranſlating Sæcularia Vind. p.22, 
„„ Stage Plays. nun + 
To this I anſwer, Firſt, That I only affirm'd the View, &c. 
age was manifeſtly comprehended under Sæcularia p. 163. 
MZacula: And that it is ſo, will follow from his 
wn Aſſertion. For if the Ludi Seculares and Sæ— 
Hlaria Spectacula were the ſame, *tis well known 
hat Stage Plays were part of the Ludi Sæculares; 
ll the Theaters being frequented at thoſe publick Roſn. 
= ß. 
I Secondly, The third Council of Carthage by me 2 
ted, can't poſſibly mean the Secular Plays by Sz-, "2 


3 OY a 5161. 
uaria SpeFtacula : For this Council was held anno BIEN 


£97, fourſcore Years and better after the Conver- 
Hon of Conſtantine, Now the Ludi Seculares were 
dolatrous, both in the Practice and Inſtitution, 
nd never celebrated after the Empire became 
hriſtian : The laſt Time we hear of them was in Euſeb. in 
ne Reign of the Emperor Philip, anno 248, Chron. 
mich was 149 Years before the Convening of this 
Thirdly, Sæculum and Szcularis, in the Lan- 
zuage of the Fathers, relates to the unconverted 
/or1d, in Conſtradiſtinction to the Church. Thus 
Hphus Sæcularis, in the Life of Arnobius, ſigni- 
fes Heathen Pride. And thus the Council inter- 
Prets it ſelf by calling theſe Secularia Spectacula, 

70 | "+: 55 Pagan 


A Defence of the ſhort View, 8c. 
Pagan Entertainments. I almoſt wonder the $1; 
Vindicator could cite the Words, and miſtake i 
Senſe. N 

5 What this Author may have farther, req. 
ring Conſideration, he may find in my i, 


5 Congreve and the Relapſer, and thither [ * 
im. 


THE END. 
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%, 
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TO THE 


ir the Charge of falſe 0 ee . 
As to the Author of th 


ether unprecedented; ſuch a Size of Aſſt 
rarely to be met with. If he continues ta 


we, he muſt diſpute by himſelf. 


peſs: To this I ſhall only obſerve, That Rail. 


hes, and not ſo much as allow to Provoca- 
io. Having therefore neither Liberty nor 


'THEN my Adverſary firſt appear d, 
I was engag'd in Buſmeſs for the 
Pre, which J could not well 
ifmniſs, till "twas brought ſomewhat for- 
burd. Beſides, I was ſometime at a Stand 
bet her to anſwer or not, and, I think, had 
t my Book fo take its Fate, had it not been 


of the Survey, Gc. his 
Nlanner is all over extraordinary, but in 
hat relates to my Authorities, I think alta- 
ance, ſo unſupported by Proof and Colour, 
aſt the Cauſe thus entirely upon his Cou- 


His Eagerneſs to defend the Stage, has 
ſmetimes tranſported him into plain Rude- 


ms is a ſtandalous Talent, and an Argument 
if an ill Ondertaking. When a Man throws 
Dirt, tis a ſign he has no other Weapon. 
Lheſe are unchriſtian and ungentlemanly Sal. 
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To the REA DER. 


Fancy for this way, 1 pall, for the moſt py 
overlook his Misbehaviour. = 
As for the Stage, I always deſpair of | 
ing them any Service: They are more 
clin'd, Iperceive, to repeat their Faults thy 
to amend them: They make no Scruple of t 
ing over again with their ill Plays; as if I 
modeſty and Profaneneſs were the more u. 
luable for being diſcover d. But thus to beg 
up againſt Evidence, and go on in Dejan 
of Religion, is an odd Inſtance of Reſoluti 
And beſides the ill Colour of the Quality 
"twill fail us at the long Run, Courage wit 
out Conſcience ſtarts at the other World, an 
leaves a Man diſpirited when he has mi 
need of Support. To conſider that we hi 
done our utmoſt to debauch Mankind, will | 
10 Pleaſure at ſuch a Juucture as this, U 

leſ therefore we could demonſtrate th 
Grounds of Atheiſm, common Senſe, if miu 


ed, will put us upon a Proviſion beyond tl 


Grave. 


Novemb. 26. 
1699. 
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ANSWER 


T 0 a B O 0 K, Entituled, 


be Ancient and Modern Stages 
8 urveyed, $6. - 


yore I ee farther with my Adverſa- 

ry, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that 
I his Scheme is defective, and the Compaſs 

of his Defence much ſhort of the Charge. 
he does not apply his Anſwer to any Particu- 
s, nor ſo much as vindicate one Paſſage accuſed 
Indecency and Irreligion. So that were his whole 
ok true, the Imputation of Prophaneneſs and In- 
ality, would ſtill lie heavy upon the Stage. This 
uthor, to give him ſome Part of his Character, 
ems to rely more upon Stratagem and Surprize, 
un plain Force and open Attack. His Buſineſs 
along to perplex the Cauſe, and amuſe the Rea- 
7, and to reaſon and repreſent amiſs. In the firſt 
. he tells us a Story, which Mr. Rymer had The An- 
Id before, about the Original of Plays; and cient and 
arges all the Immorality, and Diſorders of the Modern 
ge, upon the Head of Idolatry, and the Practice 5 — 1 | 
f the Mimes and Pantomimes. And when he has p. N 8. 9. 
us entangled the Diſpute, and like the Scuttle- p. 13, 23. 
il mudded the Water, he thinks himſelf out of 


reach; 


Modern 23333 k 
Aan ſur- Ihe People, and gain'd its Authority among then 


7. 1 That the Games and Shews were the moſt ena 
P. 12 13. Parts of their Religion, and that the devotional q 


390 A Second Defence, &c. 


reach; but I ſhall endeavour to dive after hin 
drag him to the Surface. — MY 
In his Hiſtory of Heatheniſm and the Stage 
| Jays down feveral unlucky Aſſertions, and 4 
The An-! himſelf in his very Defence. He lets us k 
cient and t hat Paganiſm was invented to oblige and captin 


weyed, &c. indulging their Senſuality, and gratifying their Ty 


pompous Part of their Worſhip was ungrateful t 
Spectators, who impatiently expected the Shew, 
informs us farther, That the Fathers thought it 
ſafe to truſt their Converts to the Temptations 1 
jolly a Religion, that the Portion of thoſe that enj 
ced Chriſtianity was Mortification, that their Reus 
was in Reverſion, and that preſent Enjoyment is | 
to prevail againſt a remote Hope. 
Now if Stage Plays were ſuch licentious Din 
fions, if they indulged Senſuality and Luft, ſeiſ 
fo powerfully upon People's Inclinations, and ma 
them forget the Intereſts of Futurity ; if the Cl 
ſtood thus, (as the Surveyor confeſſes) then the 
were other heavy Articles againſt the Stage belid 
Idolatry; then the bold Liberties and luſcious Ple 
ſures of the Place, were ſufficient Reaſons whyt 
Fathers declaimed againſt it; and by Conſequen 
their Cenſures come ſtrong upon the Engliſh The 
tre. . N 
3. 14, 15. The Infancy of Chriſtianity, and the Frequent 
Perſecutions, don't alter the Meaſures of Behaviou 
nor make ſo great a Difference between the! 
mitive and Modern Chriſtians, as our Author wou 
ſuppoſe. If *tis poſſible, we have more Real 
to be cautious and ſelf-denying, than thoſe v 
lived in the firſt Ages of our Religion. For tit 
the Hiſtory of our Faith was freſh, and the Proc 
lay nearer to the Senſe. Then Miracles were! 


quent to refreſh their Memory, and quicken 1 
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I. Beſides their very Sufferings were awaken- 
| Circumſtances, and a Guard upon their Virtue, 
ir being ſo ill uſed in this World, was natu- 
ly apt to make them take the more Care about the 
er. Having none of theſe Advantages, we have 
re need of Diſcipline and Recollection; and 
duld ſtand as much aloof from Temptation as 
er. And therefore whatever debauches our Ap- 
tices, over-heats our Affections, and, as our Au- 
Nor phraſes it, relaxes the Nerves of our Zeal, ought 18; 
Fall-means to be avoided thn one 
The Surveyor is now going to take off the Cen- 
e of the Fathers from the Stage. And here he 
gins with St. Auguſtine, who (ſays he) abſolves p. 12. 
ir Comedies and Tragedies from any Fault in the 
xpreſſion, and accuſes only the ſubject Matter. 

+20 this 1 ankwer; ( „ 
Firſt, That St. Auguſtine's charge againſt the Play- , Kc. 
uſes runs very high; he look'd upon them as no, 119. 
etter than the Nurſeries of Lewdnefs and Irreli- Defence, 
jon, and comprehended Comedy amongſt the Reſt ? 25,51 
WT their Performances; as appears by his Inſtance 
Roſcius; but theſe Teſtimonies were too trou- 
leſome for the Surveyor to take Notice o. 
Secondly, St. Auguſtine, even in this Place, blames 
omedies and Tragedies for being very foul and 
zulty in their Fable and Matter, * and by Conſe-* Malia 
uence could not think them proper for Chriſtian e tur. 
Jiverſion. —_ 2 | pitudine. 
Thirdly, St. Auguſtine does not ſay that Come- yulla,ſal- 
les, Sc. were always clean in the Expreſſion. He tem ſicut 
rows in a Sentence which qualifies the Propoſi- 4 _ 
jon, and makes it affirm no farther, than that hos | 
ey were not ſo ſmutty as many other Things. Tis nitrate © 
robable he might mean they were not ſo rank as compoſita. 
e Bacchanal and Floral Solemnitiess 411 2 
But theſe Words, Sicut alia multa, which change = is 
he Senſe, and make clearly againſt him, he is 
leaſed ro omit in the Eugliſb, tho? they ſtand ſta- 

ce ring 


30 


P. 24. 


pleaſed to detect himſelf, and to give us a nol 
Diſcovery of his Honeſty and Cunning at his f 


of above half the Fathers, and thoſe he has t 


A Second Defence, &c. 
ring in the Margin, and are part of his own Gu 
tation. To falſify thus in the Face of Convict 
is like ſtealing before the Bench: But thus he 


ſetting out. However, he would do well not 
rely too much upon an Z7g// Reader for the! 
; © | > — En | 

This Gentleman advances to the Teſtimonies( 
ted by the View, &c. And here he is pleaſed 
{kip quite over the Councils, and takes no Noti 


Courage to urdertake, he does but touch at, A 


thus he confutes a Book at the Rate that MA 5 
do, only by nibbling a little at a few of the Len bir 
However, I mult attend him in his Method. sta 
us therefore conſider that little he can afford j 
from Clemens Alexandrinus; where this Father Mr 
firms, Thar he Circus and Theatre may noi imp ble, 
perly be called the Chair of Peſtilence. Here the SUM Th 
veyor would know, whence it appears that the DH ul 
 matick Exerciſes are here aimed at? Were the M. 
and Pantomimi leſs coucerned with the Stage, &c. N ve. 
In anſwer to theſe Queſtions the Reader mi 
pleaſe ro underſtand, that the Surveyor ma. 
great Uſe of the Diſtinction between the Draſ lea 
(as he calls it) and the Mimi; by this Means co. 
hopes to perplex the Controverſy, and divert ii 
Cenſure of the Fathers, as if in their Opinion E 
medy and Tragedy were inoffenſive Diverſion the 
but I ſhall endeavour to make this Evaſion unſq Li 
viceable to him, by ſhewing. 55 Ti 
Firſt, That ſeveral of the Fathers, as appears Wn: 
the View, &c. cenſure Tragedy and Comedy Wm 
name. Nay, thus much the Surveyor himſelf col th 


1514. 


feſſes, that Tragedy and Comedy is ſometimes conde 


ned for Company. Now if Comedy is jointly col 
demned with the cther Shewys of the Theatre, 
does he endeavour to make the Fathers Juſtify 
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odretlook it? Why ſo much Pains to take off their 

Cenſure, and Polt the Satyr another way? What 

needs all this rattling with Mimes, Pantomimes, and 

Drama, as if there was ſome Charm and Myſtick 

Power in the Words? If the Fathers condemn Co- 

medy, Sc. expreſly, *tis to no purpoſe to conteſt 

their Senſe, and pretend their Opinion undeclared. 

He muſt own therefore” the Ancients are full a- 

inst him in the Point. And ſince Comedy and 

fagedy is thus expreſly condemned by the Fa- 

rd we have reaſon to believe it always compre- 

hended under their general Cenſure of the Stage. 

Which will appear farther if we conſider, 

Secondly, That Comedy and Tragedy were the 
principal and more frequent Diverſions on the 
Stage. 
fhar they were the. Principal, 1 ſuppoſe the 8 
2 will allow, upon the Account of the Fa- 

bl, and the Advantage of the Plot and Characters 
The Mimi being form'd upon little Subjects and 
vulgar Perſoris®, _ e 

That Comedy, &c. were che molt frequent Di- 22 
verſions of the Stage, I prove thus; 2. 
Firſt, Becauſe the Mimi, dancing on the 3 al. 6. 
Tc, were originally part of Comedy, as we may 5e, 
learn from Suetonius; and ſo in all likehhood they Ib. 3. in 
continued a great while. Feragm. 

Secondly, The Poets who wrote the Mimi or Sueton. pri- 
Farces were very few, ſcarcely one to ten of the o- i 3 
ther Dramatiſts, as appears from Albenæus, and aſerit 
Lilius Gyraldus. Now, why were the Comick and Tranquil- 
Tragick Poets thus over-proportion'd to the Mi- las, omnia 
negraphi, but becauſe their Entertainments were 1 ub 
much more ene and eſteemed than the o- fur in Co- 
ther? media a- 

Thirdly, It does not appear chat the Mimi were gelantur- 
aways more ſcandalous Compoſitions than Come- 3” © 


Pantomi- 
dy. *Tis true we have little of this Kind of Wri- ju or 


 Chorazles in Comedia canebant. 
5 8 | ting 
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ting remaining; but by thoſe Fragments preſery 
Macrob. Macrobius, and cited by Lilius Gyraldus, they ſe 
lib. 2. Sa- to have been modeſt and ſententious. And f 
57 PT nius Junior, mentioning Vergilius Romanus, anoth 
Poet. Hift, Mimi-iambick Poet, commends him for his Probi 
Dial. 8. and his Wit, but does not in the leaſt tax nden. 
5. 918. with any Indecency. Beſides, Scaliger in his Chalcc:u 

ter De ſaltatiore, informs us, that the Dances pri 

r to the Mimi were apiſh and fantaſtical; þ 

Scalig. Po- that ſeveral belonging to Comedy had a wante 

er. lib. 1. and licentious Movement. So that of the tw 

; * 1 one would think theſe Farces were ſometimes 
7. 0 ** more inoffenſive Performances. : 

tourjhly, *tis certain that the Mimes and Pa 

tomimes repreſented Comedy arid Tragedy in theſe is 

Geſtures and Dances, as well as they did the M 

Matrob. or Farces properly ſo call'd. That the Pantomin 

| Saturn. were concern'd in the Drama, is plain from Ca 

_ bib. 2. cap. gdorus, &c. who tells us, That they could for 

OY their Geſtures into ſuch a Significancy, that wi 

Gyraldus, the ſame Limbs and Features they could act eithe 

. 690. de Hercules or Venus; and make the Paſſions and Chi 

Dial. 6. rafter of a King, or a common Soldier, viſible i 

their Poſtures and Motions. Now Kings and He 

Toes, we know, were only counted proper for Tn 

n 3 To 

1 Indeed theſe Sort of Actors were nothing bi 

Mimicks, (tho' much farther improv'd than ti 

Moderns) and therefore as proper to appear ll 

the Drama as in any other Stage Performance 

From whence it will follow, that if theſe Pant 

mimi*s were foul in their Geſtures, the Drama mu 

anſwer to the Indictment; it being oftentimes ol 

ly the Buſineſs of theſe Mimicks to ſupply the Play 

1 the Dialogue, and expreſs the Paſſions of tit 

99 1 

And thus I have plainly prov'd, that when ti! 

Fathers paſs Sentence againſt the Stage, the who 

Myſtery and Fraternity is included; ſo that his D 


ſtinctiot 
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function between the Drama, and the Mimi and 
41/0921, will do him no ſervice. And this ma 
ye to make good not only the Teſtimony of Cle- 

wns Ale vandrinus, but of the reſt of the Fathers, 
l his Objections againſt the Strength of their E- 
idence turning moſtly upon this Suppoſition. But 
ecauſe he ventures to attack but two Citations 
ore, a little farther Conſideration of him will be 
o great Matter. 

| obſerv*d from T, beophilus e that the 
britians durſt not ſee the Heathen Shews upon the 
count of their Indecency aud Profaneneſs, and par- 
curly, that the Stage Adulteries of the Gods and 
lens were unwarraniable Entertainments, &c. Here 
e 15 poſitive that the Tranſlator very well knet, p. 18: "3 
bit Tragedy and Comedy were unconcern'd, and no- 
ling but the Mimi aim'd at. Say you ſo? Is not 
ke Drama concern'd in ſuch Repreſentations as 

eſe? What do you make of Piautus's Amphytrio, 

d Terence's Eunuchus, of Euripides and Senecas 
een not to mention any more? Here the A. 

ilteries of the Gods and Heroes are deſerib'd and 
ied, and in ſome of them make part of the main 
ugument: And beſides all this, the Expreſſion” e 
rows it upon the Drama. an e 
His next Complaint againſt me is for tranſlating ® 5 
bal ru] a Play-bouſe: This he very ſhrewdly calls . e 
ad Way of Legerdemain; for by all means it Nihil no- 
ould have been rendred Theatre. I have a fine 9 cum 
me on't to write againſt a Man that does not PEE: 
ow what is Latin for a Play-bouſe ! Truly this is S. Tertal. 
great Point! But IJ hope Horace's Authority may pol. cap. 
sf him, that his Drama's were acted. in the 38 An- 
tre, Now this Poet, addrefling to Pollio, de- © "e 


” Mod 
him to ſtop his Tragick Muje till the nnen Srage ar. 
alth was better ſettled: vey'd,p 30 
Horat. | 
Paulum ſevere Muſa Tragedia Carm. l. 22 


Deſit 2 veatris 04. Te 
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7.30. The Surveyor goes on with his Grievances, a 
pretends that I wreſt Tertulliams Words, and f 

Itaque him lo call Pompey's Thealre a Dramatick Datod. 
Pompeius houſe, And here he has very honeſtly again pu 
3 the Latin in the Margin to confute the Lg 
155 % „% Thither I appeal, and doubt not but the Reade 
nor, cum will find the Original every jot as ſevere as thi 
alam af. Tranſiation. But he complains the State of the Cal 
een ond 75 changd, the Drama wrong fully accus'd, and th: 
ap Te 1 " Tertullian inveigh d o agairiſt the Shews of the Wi 
extruxiſ- mi. That's ſtrange ! Were not Comedies and In 
| ſer, Cc. gedies acted in the Theaters? Not in Pointe 
28 de Theatre, the moſt Magnificent in Rome ? We 
4 : „ Farces fo much preferr'd to the Drama, and th 
nmnobleſt Buildings contriv'd only for Drolls an 
Strollers? Ter!illian, in this very Paragraph ch 

ſerves, that the Theatre was dedicated to Bach; 
and this Idol, the Sw veyor himſelf informs us, « 
5. 9. the Patron of the Drama, and had his Altar 6: il 
right Side of the Stage. Beſides, *tis further evidei 
that Tertullian levell'd his Cenſure againſt the H. 
aua (for ſo I muſt call it) by the Caution he gives 
he warns the Chriſtians not to be ſurpriz'd by ſo: 
of the beſt complexion'd Entertainments. L: 
Omnia il- ſays he, upon all the engaging Sentences of the Sia 
bi jeu ſer- jheir Flights of Fortitude and Philoſophy, tve If 


| 2750 OR neſs of the Style, and the. Fineneſs of the Conduct, A 1 
ſonora, ſeu L90k upon it only as Honey dropping from il Piu \ 
ſubtilia of a Toad, or the Bag of a Spider. Now I ſuppe r 

FO the Surveyor is not ſo hardy as to affirm, 1 7} 
| e heroick Fortitude, lofty Expreſſion, and mo. 
; ; = I 
mellis de Sentences, is any way ſuitable to his Deſcripti F 
libacun- of the Mimi. Tis plain therefore, that Comes b ; 
eee and Tragedy muſt be itruck at in the T eſtimol wo 
De5;eftar, above. mention'd. ** 1 
cap. 2. I muſt not forget the Surveyor's Suggeſtion, © * 
the 1dolatry of the Stage was the principal Que! went 
the Fathers had againſt it. T was for this Rca ſt; 
513. that they declaim'd againſt it with all their Nin 15 

: F 
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rd Jebemence, as our Author 90 it. TheRea- See View, 
der may pleaſe to take notice. that the Fathers had % 7. 6. 


other Reaſons for their Averſion to the Stage, be- 

ſides che Charge of Idolatry: However, upon chis 
Occaſion I ſhall purſue the Argument a little far- 
ther, and anſwer, Firit, That the Fathers were no 
es Enemies to Immorality than to falſe Worſhip, 


I criminal was, becauſe it was not only an errone— 
bus, but a ſcandalous Beliet: *T'was becauſe rhe 
ly Solemnities were lewd, and not only miſ-led 
Mens Underſtandings , but debauch'd their Prac- 


05 rare open to Conſcience and inward Reproof. 
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Deſence, 


&c. p. 2 50. 


Indeed, one great Reaſon why Paganiſm was io ve- : 


of e. Now nothing in Nature is ſo counter to 
irtuniry as Wickedneis. Idolatry may ſome- 
mes be an Lffect of Ignorance; but Immorality 


0 that where Vice is cheriſh'd, and L.iicentiouſneſs_ 


made creditable, there the worſt Part of Heathen- 


In is kept up. The Devil is no leſs really wor- 


upped i in Lewdneſs and Obſc enity than he was in 


ms and Jupiter. And yet the Surveyor has the 


ourage to affirm, That Jdolairy is more abuorrd 


id ex (d on the Engliſh Stage than any where wiſe. 


iatry expos'd | What, by burleſquing the Bible, 
mut and Swearing, and by hooting, as much 
in them lies, all Religion out of the "Univerſe? 

moſt admirable Expedicnt! Thus Error is car'd 


Truth to counterfeit! 
The Surveyor obſerves, that the Fathers were 
wat the Heathen Stage as at the Approach of 


erties would hazard the Intereſt and Belief of 


went the Theatres, would do well to conſider this 


like the Prafice, and ſlide inſenſibly from the Di- 
X 2 verſion 


jatheiſm, and falſe Religion deſtroy'd, by leaving 


Enemy; they were afraid the indulging theſe 
riſtianity : 7. hey juſily apprehended, that from a Page 18. 
Ks of the Entertainments, they might proceed to 
jrove the Occaſion of them, Now thoſe who fre- 


ution : For from likeing the Plays, they may come 
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Page 10. 


g Theatre. For ewdnels is more catching tf 


by corrupting the Will betrays the Underitandinf 


upon the Engliſo State; which he never ſo much 


his Confidence, auch all his other Pretences ſigni 


Profuilion, and Religion made Sport with, 4 


tions as theſe would have kindled their Spirits, a 


A Secod Deſence, &c. 


verſion to the Vicz and Profaneneſs. I wiſh ag 


Reatoning were not too weld grounded upon * 
periment; hut nothing 15 more natural than di 

Tranlition fro a YN Mure to Imitation. And th | 
the Fathers Re: . igt hol, 10 FTE STE againſt Lie 17M 


8 37 
Heatnenitim; and People are much fonner ſul 


priz'd by their Appetites, than by their tznorand 
?T'was this Indulgence to Senſuility which capt 
vated the World, and gain'd Credit and Author ; 
to Paganiſm. Thus Vice gives the main For 
to the Temptation, makes way for Error, 11 


And this may ſerve to ſacisly £ the /xender, that ill 
Topick of Idolatry is nothing to the Pur poſe. "nt 

Upon the whole: Let us ſuppoſe, Which is ny” 
true, that the Fathers left Come dy and Tragrd) unce ble 


fur d. and planted their Rhetorick againſt nothi Ir 1 
but the Shews of the Mimi; let us reſign our A( dt 
vantage, and ſer part of our Evidence aſide; Wh 


iy 7 
would the Surveyer gun by it? Alas! unleſs he ci "* 
clear the Innocence, and take off the Imputatio 


attempts: Unleſs this can be done, his Cavils at 


nothing. For, can we imagine the Fathers wol 
ever * ve endur'd the Nike ders of the Mode 
Stage? Would theſe holy Men have allow'd tlg 
their comme Plates of Smut, and their Sales 
Proiinencis? Would they have ſeen Lewdncliſ* © 


eis 
ſaich nothing againſt? No; ſuch flaming Prob 7 

111 
preſs'd them to the Encounter: Their Satyr wog rab 
have thundred, and their Diſcipline been pl 3h 
againſt the Enemy; and the Warnings of the! * 
pit w2uld have ſounded as loud as the Blaſphemi'* l 
of the Pliy-houſe: Where the Honour of God, er 


the Intereſts of Eternity ſuffer d ſo much, peat] 


el »\y 


would have ſhewn a 8 Prtiö ne Concern. For 
ile the Hero's in Aſchylus, — ſuch an Oc- 


alon, 


They look d lite Lion: roar ing to the Combat ? 


or it ſecins all my Tranſlations of the Fathers are of 

me Stanip with thoſe he has examin'd: Why, ſo 
E are; but not a jot to his purpoſe. For notwich- 
anding all his Clamour about my. corriuft . it, 


dle to ſhew that I have either miſtahen ttc Senſe, 
r miſapply*a rhe Meaning in the leut Iatance; 
bh at if my main Strength, as he is pleaſed :9 ay, 

in theſe Worthies, the e Forces are fil ent! re, there 
not ſo much as a Vein a! nd, or a drop of 
Hood Joſt in the Encointe: 
but I can't 2 his Ser er and Commen- 
lations of the Fathers, What would you Long St. 
ran, St. Chryfo/iome, St. Augnſtine, and the reſt 
them were like? Wiy 1 ic ſeems they arc like 1 els p. 32: 
ee enter d, th oy fa, #2ot, have much better AI, Us 
wn Noſes; mate Up 4 great part of the Cry, but are 
fir Service in the Cha 2e. Nay, t then he may well 
o on with Pother Compliment, and tell us, Their 1bid. 
eilige are butt the Rubbiſh of Antiquity, Bleſs us! 
at Strains of Contempt and Diſtraction are here! 
tus all that's due to the Memory of theſe Ve— 
krable Men? And muſt Dignity and Merit be thus 
orſly treated? Muſt Dogs and Martyrs be cou— 
ed, and Patriarchs deſcrib'd by Similitudes from 
he K el? Theſe great Defenders of the Faith were 
ever ſaluted in this Manner before: Jews and 
athens, though they might have had no leſs Ma- 
(cc, had, (as far as it appears) more Modeſty than 
X 3 this 
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Lange Ogo 00 Dolls, gel GAH 1 FEſchyl. 
Fxvet, Atoviwy & 5G gl gehagacrcn. | HH 


Brave in their Leal, and jir*d d with Reſolution,  Thevas, 


The Sade yor is tired with Church- Antiquity, 5. 320 


waging of Evidence, and what not, he has not been, 28, 23. 


310 


5. 34. 


View, p. 
152. 


Surveyor, 


P. 35. 


Plat, de 
Repub. 
lib. 1 5 


pag. 756. 
Ed. Franc, 


chein, ir the "3,575 are thus deſpicable, why cord 


manageable, an 1 won't be tamper'd with, *tis tim 


to a State of Neutrality. But here he is much 


nion. But after all, Pialo does appear in his ow 


Pla;s (ſays Plato) raiſe the Paſſions, and pervert til 


10 2 IPFORER, is not to argue, but trifle, and is 


7 Second Deſenc ice, &c. 


thus comes to. One would think he learned thi 
Langr age ac che Olympicks (as he calls them) a 


1Vio Fa: 2 63 or rather at the great Houſe chat it front 


he licit ici ' :1t oles, and ſtrive to bring the 
over to his Carty? It he takes them for his Friendd 
he uſes them ery ſevercly but 1 ſuppoſe he de 
ſpairs of their Favour, and would therefore diſahld 


their Credit, Well, fince the Fathers are thas Un 


to leave them: If the CH tiaus won't do, we muff 

try if the . Deng will prove any kinder, Thy 
Surveyor therefore applying to the Phi hers, en 
deayours to bribe thein into Silei nce, and bring ther 


untoward in his Objections as formerly. He pie 
tends Plalo does not appear in his 01 Per jn: Grant 
ing that. Eaſebius is a good Voucher for his Op 


Perſon, and ſtands fairly quoted in the Margin 
Truly I think Pm ſomewhat to blame for croublin 

my ſelf with an Author fo very defective either i 
F'ves or Ho: ieſty. But it ſeems the Teſtimony li 
not full to the Purpoſe. Why ſo? Let's hear it 


Uc << hein, and by conſequence are dangercis to Mara 
lity. This I take it is to the Point; the Impeach 
ment runs high, and the Articles are plainly men 
tion'd. So that to evade the Force of the Auto 
rity by laying, Hoe Nature or Meaſure of the Dang 
effect to make Blots inſtead of Letters with a Man' 
Ink. My Buſineſs in the Viet, Se. was to ſum uf 
the Evidence in few Words, and not to tire tt 
Reader wich unneceſſary Lengths of Quoration 
However, fince he calls fort, Pll give it him ſom: 
what more particularly, Tis Plaics Opinion tin 
that he Diverſions of the Stage are dangerous to Ten 


per and & obriety „ they ſwell ns ud and Deſ Ve go uy 
Fae 
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_ I 5 i: art to make Men boiſterous, and Comedy 
0 Bu This theſe Paſſions are cheriſÞ*d which ought 
'n be 155 d, Virtue lojzs Ground, and Reajon gr 6WS 
_ :;7; T0. 
| From Plato we mull go to Xenopbon: And here 
big E XCEptION 18, That the Drama is not mention d. Surveyorg 
18 ant it: But does not this Author commend the . 35. 
Perſians for not ſuffering their Touth to hear any thing View, & c. 
mn10c's 07 bawdry ? And does he not ſhew the Dan- P. 182. 
er of fuch a Permiſſion? And is this nothing to the 
ol: $257, where Love and Indecencies are moſt 
chatertunment? This Remark not only reaches 
tie Moder, but likewife the Ancient Dramatiſls, as 
ar as their Compoſitions were any way licentious. 
At laſt the Survey owns, That Bawdry Was in- 
4 0 forbidden t9 be tall d to young People in Perſia, 

«ſe of the Heat of the Climate. Meaning, that in 
the Lalitude of London the Caſe is otherwiſe: The 
Elevation of the Pole has taken off the Reſtraint, 
and made Modeſty unneceſſary: For in theſe Nor- 
turn Regions, and eſpecially in a hard Winter, 
Smut is a very harmleſs Diverſion, and a Man may 
talk as brutifhly as he pleaſes! 

He is now advanced to Ariſtotle, whoſe 4 luthority, Surveyer; 
he ſays, <will do me as great Service as the two former. P. 36. 
Now though this Jeſt is a good Anſwer to all that 
h offers in earneſt, yet F he may take it ill 
it his 1 is not heard out. He objects then, 

That the Paſſage cited by the Viet from Ariſtotle, View, & 
emounts to no more than a general Caution againſt truſt- 153. 

ing Youth in promiſcuous Company. To this it may 

be anſwer' d. 

Firſt, Ariſtotle plainly forbids young People the 
dight of Comedy, as appears even by the Latin Tran- 
lation cited by the $ urveyor: Comediarum ſpeftatores Surveyor; 
Lex prohibeat. This is ſomething more than a ge- P. 37: 
wral Caution againſt promiſcuous Company: For let the 
Reaſon of the Prohibition be what it will, the Dra- 

g is particularly ſtruck at, and made counterband 
X 4 Goods 


rerum in. Oftentimes the Effect of Intemperance, eſpeciall 


1125350 „ Ariſiotle's Senſe; which in a literal Verſion run 
„ , thusT: The Government ſhould not permit Tout 
xis „ to foe Comedies, till Diſcipline has ſecured the 


ee | : by. „ * | * ; i Þ 
Seh 3 +3 © Hons, and they are advanced to the Age of be 


omg jection about my miſrepreſenting Ariſtotle, bein 
391 g He- founded upon his former Miſtake, muſt fall togs 


9%. % 7 ther with it. 
Kro T Tot 


7. 104, tious Comedy, is plain by the Inſtance before u 


View, p. Advice to Governors, 4% baniſh Smut and 1ndece 


71 A Hecond Defence, &c. 


Goods to one Part of humane Life at leaſt, Ro 
Page 27. ever, I did ill to palm the general Term of De1# 
chery, for the particular one of Drunkenneſs, which! 
*pelebrie- ſeems was only inſtanc'd in by the Philoſopher, Hol 
zatis, vel the Tranſlation * comes hard upon him again; i 
aliarum not only Drunkenneſs is mention'd, but all th: Di 


mae naſ- Orders conſequent upon it. And is not Lewdne 


Centium 


commoais in young People: 
diſciplina Secondly, The Greek is ſtill more unkind to th 


liberos & | | | ; 
of ure err, and ſhews th: 2 . 2% 
efficiar 5%, an that he has quite miſtake 


por 
all E 
ö ral 
tice. 
| pre 
want 
tl | 


ſon 
plea 
the 


22 19-< from the Impreſſions and Miſchief of ſuch Diver 
p90: Tov | | 

2j,mt Y. © ing admitted to Feaſts and Publick Entercai 
Cary, © 146 ment,” This Tranſlation is warranted by th 
1 Original, and by Heinſius's Paraphraſe, and uſt 
; lies the View to the full. And now his other Ob 


e / 2 
vr E 


uTwy ν⁰αοαιν ν, ara; 4 rue Mes. Ariſt. Polit. lib. J. cab. ! 
Ed. Lugd. Batav. EE 


Surveyor, But the Surveyor and Mr. Deznis think it ſtrangt 
p. 104 that Ariſiotle ſhould pronounce thus unkindly upon C 
0  medy, and yet leave Rules for the writing Ibis kind 1 
er Poem. Why this, if we conſider it, 1s no gre: 
Myſtery: Plays are one thing in the abſtrad 

ed Idea, and another in Fact and Practice: H 

might diſlike the common Liberties of the Poet 
without abſolutely condemning the Form of th 

View, & c. Poem, But that Ariſtotle did not allow of licen 


N by what I cited elſewhere in the View, and by I 


153. from the Common-wealth, | © 


Tuch 
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Ts Teſtimony comes next to be examined, 

bo, as I obſerv'd, cries out νοẽỹõ,icenti¹, Plays 

ind Poems, as the Bane of Sobriety and Wiſe Thin ging: 

mit Comed; e 44 0050 Lewaneſs, aid that Pi. tire 

« to Noel of all Evil. This one would imagine 

Wc: PTY home. What does the 97 er ſay to 

1b Is the Teſt imony miſcited? Nor at all. What 

ben? Why theſe Sentences are {Ends and Scraps of Surveyor, 

tithers, and as little to the rurfoſe as if he had cited b. A. 

any Prof lions cu 9 uclid, which though true, 

ire (F 1:0 uſe in this Place. No! Is Tuiys Cenſure 

alicentious Plays, affirming that Comedy ſubſiſts 

won 2.cwdnels, and that Pleaſure is the Root of 

ll Evil? Is all this nothing to the purpoſe? This 3 

; ging Impertinence; Jalmoſt ſweat to take no-\®% *: 

mum latri- 

ice of ſuch Stuff as this is. As for his calling what gn vite 

produc'd Scraps, I muſt tell him, *rwas not for Poericam, 

want of Plenty chat! gave him no more; however, 4% amo- 

il he can get this off his Stomach, he has no Rea- "2 Paci- 
| tit, & le- 

ſn to complain of Scarcity. The Reader, if he „n, 

pleaſe, m may ſee a whole Page of Declamation to auctorem. 

the ſame Purpoſe; at the latter End of which he i cencilio 

has theſe Words: * 70% Poets are great Alſiſtances to o_ en 

ulle, and wwe have Reaſon to expect moſt aujnirable eee 

Cures from the Stage! tes! Manners inuiſi be mightily tet; de 

refered by thoje 5 2ople who mak? Love and Le waneſs Comedia ; 

1 D:its ya 1 „ Men tc worſhi, I heir wn Folly and 2 

DitraFion: ! {ſpeak (ſays he) of Cimery, which were it Portia 

w! for ſuch licentious Ma: ag Shows conld 10 on 0 longer, non pro- 

This Paſſage is quoted by the Syrveyor, according baremus, 

to his cuſtomary Policy: He is reſolv'd I perceive, nulla eſſet 


to make ſure Work on't, and to confute himſelf, _— 


lor fear it ſhould be done by ſome body elſe. But N. Lib. 
I the Caſe ſtands thus, the Surveyor is poſitive, that 4. 
ether Tully or Mr. Collier are extreamly miſtaken. Surveyor, 
This is manfully put, I confeſs, but Pm afraid it?- 4% 
wil not do: For if 7 ally ſhould be miſtaken, which 
very unlikely, i it would ſignify little; for *tis not 
the 


Tu ſc. 


Queſt, lib. * ſtances of Weakneſs and Diſcompoſure were, in his Opi 
25 


A Second Defence, &c. 
the Reaſoning, but the Authority of T/ly which 


now 1n queſtion.” Then as for my ſelf, I cawt U 
nate, unleſs the Citation is falle, which he dof 


Cc 4 - 4 
: — —— — 1171 
Pkg | "RC IN 


not ſo much as offer to diſprove. He objects {af 
ther, That Plautus and Terence are the only Cn! 
dians remaining, from whom we can form any JU 
Mc1N of the Roman Comedy, before or about Cicero thor 
Time; but theſe Mr, Collier aſſures us are modeſ} 1 
Scruple, eſpecially Terence, To this I anſwer, WW: 
Firſt, That what I affirm'd of the Modeſty d ; 
Terence, was in reference to his Langu: ge, not > Thi 
his Matter or Argument, which 1s To metimes ber 
ceptionable enough to draw the Cenſure of © e 
upon him. Then as to Plautus, I introduc'd hid ber 
with a Mark of diſlike, and onl 7 commended ink Pro 
upon the Parallel with the Eugliſi Stage. Noe 
where's the Contradiction of "it this? May noi 
Men be very much to blame, without being t! 
worſt of their Kind? Here's Room enough chen Tn. It 
Ciceros Reprimand of Plautus and Terence, without 
doing the Vieto the leaſt Diſſervice. But, doc 
Secondly, Plautus and Terence are not the Ae 
Poets; from cobom we can take any Meaſure of the Ro” 
man Comedy about Cicero's Time: For in this very! :! 
place Tully cites ſeveral Verſes from T;abea and ( 
cilius, and blames theſe Comick Poets for macn_ie0 


fying Love-Adventures, making Cupid a God, an 
flouriſhing too much upon the Satisfactions of Sele Mi 


though nothing of this was done with the mode 


Groſſneſs. This Paſſage being in the ſame plac” 
with that quoted by the Surveyor, he muſt needs ſe de 


it: From whence the Reader may obſerve hohe 
nicely he keeps up to his uſual Exactneſs. Fartheren 


Tully does not only complain of Comedy, but of"! 


Traccdics too. He blames them for repreſent W 


their Heroes impatient under Mi fortune; ſuch In lar 


nion, of dangerous Example: So that let but the Sal 
ay 
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be, 7 rie 1H With the Projudices of Education, 

1% this ig 0n9ugh to baifie 192 Force of V rtue, and cut 

% V Sinews of Fortituds, 

The Surveyor, at the Head of his Remarks up- 

n this Teſtimony, brightens his Air, and would 

em to look kindly upon Modeſty: But this Smile, 

bug unuſual, appears angry and diſturb'd. He Surveyor; 

fl «16, 770 one will def end 2 eus Plays 5 but if ſome p. 39. | 
«-m-beaded El iI, aftick Zealot pretends to fnd ſome 

0 really guiliy, they are willing to give them up. 

This is the only Paſſage 1n his Book, as I remem- 

der, in which he drops the leaſt Word againſt 

Lewdneſs: But then he touches the Point very ten- Bid. 

terly, clogs the Cenſure with a great many kind 

Proviſo's, and 18 ſtrangely out of Humour with 

hoſe c2tbirtaftick Zealots that make any Diſcovery. 

and to make all ſure, he lays in for Countenance 

a 1 Encouragement bo the | revailing Merit of the main wid. 
f the Performance. For Example, if an Apo- 

5 mixes up Poiſon with a Receipt, yet if it 

does not weigh as much in the Scale as the reſt of 

the Ingredients, all is well enough, and the pre- 

1/17 Merit of the Dole, though it murders the 

patient, ou ght to be encouraged. 

Livy's Authorit F comes after Ty Ay, and an be 

conſider'd. This Evidence, ſays the Surveyor, comes Surveyor; 

. rear our Caſe, were the Credit on't unexcep- P. 44. 

tionable. His Reaſon is, becauſe Livy ſpeaks of Stage 

Retr oſentalions in general, but the Drama <wwas not 

Inn amongſt the Romans at this time when the Ludi 

dcenici were invented. Pl try to make an Argu- 

ment like this. For Inſtance: The City built up- 

an Seven Hills, and upon the Tyber, was by no 

Means Rome in the Time of Tarquinius Priſcus; 

Why ſo? Why, becauſe though it ſtood upon the 

lame Ground, it was not near ſo big as 'twas af- 

terwards in the Reign of Auguſtus. But for all this 

fine Reaſoning, /e and bene eſſe are Notions of the 

lame Subject, Iis true, chings are not — ak 

ected 


{, 'S 
py: 


1 655 
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Nature. And as to the Buſineſs in hand, Ihave a 


were the ſame, I ſhall take for granted at preſent 


Lib. 7. 


were commendable, becauſe they were brought 
upon the Score of Religion; and to remove a Mor 
tality. This being thus reported by Livy, I tran 


153 


Surveyor, 


P. 45, 40, 


giving an Account of the Original of Plays, aſſign 


ab ſano initio res in hanc vix opulentis regnis tolerabile 


ſtark naught, And where's the Miſtake of this ren 
dring? Don't the Words of the Author, and the 
Conſequence of the Practice, plainly juſtify the Con 


fuſion at theſe Shews were ready to break the Bic 
of the Roman Empire, had not I reaſon for ſaying 
in the Verſion, That the Meas were lar naught, all 


in mind of another Difference to be adjuſted. The 
Surveyor contends, that Livy in this Place does 1 


A Second Defence, &c. 
fected at their firſt Invention; but I thought f 


Finiſhing and Improvement they might afterwg;, 
receive, would not alter them in their Name an 


ready ſhewn, that Comedy and Dancing, and all of 
Diverſions of the Stage, were perform'd toverls 

| me O 1 
at firſt: And that the Drama and the Ludi Sy; 


and afterwards prove it by the Surveyors Authorit 
and by St. Auguſline's too, who mentioning the ( 
riginal of Plays, explains himſelf expreſly in Comet 
and Tragedy. De Civit. Dei Lib. 2. cap. 8. His ney 
Undertaking is to quarrel with the Tranſlation: T 
clear this, the Hiſtorian muſt be cited. Now Lis 


this Reaſon for the Relation; Ut apparcat qua 


inſaniam venerit, He affirms the Original of Play 


lated the Paſſage above-mention'd as follows; Thi 
the Motives are ſometimes good, when the Means an 


ſtruction? Nay, his own Interpretation makes hit 
Objection unreaſonable. For he tranſtates /:x cM; 
rabilem inſaniam, Qc. An exceſſive Extravagance tobi 
ſcarce the Wealthieſt Nation can bear. Now if the Pri 


the Remedy worſe than the Diſeaſe? But this puts mt 


condemn the {mmorality, but the Luxury and Profu/i0 
at theſe Shzws. The Luxury of theſe Diverſions, 1 
it muſt be call'd fo, I ſuppoſe conſiſts in ove 

MAGS pleaſing 
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ſing in a vicious Palate ; Hog let that paſs. The 
422307 ſupports his Conjecture from the Citations, 
ding, That this 1ajania, or Diſorder, as greater 
Ihe «wealthieſt Nations cold Woll boy, Now, fa CO opu- 
e Srrwveyor , Wealthy People have os ch need of roy in on 
rolity as the Poor. No doubt on't; and are in zen. 25 
ore danger too of miſcarrying in that Matter. 
or, as my Adverfary has obſerv'd, a Nation is 
60 apt to 3 w Wealthy, and autos together: This Surveyor; 
hade G complain, That the Riches of the Roman: 1% | 
Enpire ce 1 *d the Decay of Diſcipline, and the Dif- 
lution of Manners. Without Care, Peoples Vir- 
ge, I mean their Sobriety, is apt to ſink with the 
iſ: of their Fortunes; their Appetites for Liber- 
are more awaken'd by Opportunity and Temp- 
ation; they have more Money to purchaſe their 
Pleaſures, and more Leiſure to enjoy them. And 
beſides, ſuch Circumſtances are farther within the 
Danger of Flattery and ill Example; *tis no Won- 
ler therefore to hear Livy affirm, that a Govern- 
ment almoſt overgrown with Wealth and Power, 
ſhould be in greater Danger of Play-houſe Infection, 
han when they were poor, and more enderly on 
ſabliſh'd ; for then their Neceſſities were ſome Se- 
curity; they could not go to the Expence of Vice, 
nor had fo much time to be deba uch d. 
Secondly, That Livy by this Diſt; Tim, meant N 
WLicentiouſneſs, will ap Hear by his Cenſure of the _ 
% in another place, which we ſhall come tv by 
and by. 

The Surveyor rages mightily about my Miſtranſ- 
lating the following Part of the Teſtimony, which 
runs thus: The Remedy in this Caſe is worſe than the gn pia- 
Diſ-aſe, and the Atonement more infectious than the culorum 


— 


which, (as I remember, for I have loſt the Book) 4% 25 
has inficerent inſtead of afficerent , though I muſt pg 

own this latter Reading appears the beſt. But corpora 
withſtanding this Accident the Surveyor ſhall be 729761 in- 


3 no cerent, 


* 


Plague. Here I confeſs my Edition miſlead me, 7agis con- | 
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no Loſer, for Livy ſhall make it up to him anon 
way. And not to defer his Satisfaction, this Hiſt 
Quun lo. Tian informs us, That rn a Theatre was builgj 
catum & by the Cenſers Direction, Scipio Naſica ſtoke 07a 
Cenſori- jj in the Houſe, as a !/oleſs and vebauching Tus 
bus Thea- , Act £; TE 1 

ment, and got an Act for the prulling it dean. Ne 


Krusrerur, Livy not only pulls down the Play-bouſe, but gir 
cor. ſuch a Reaſon ſor the doing it, that one won 
_ ello Na- think ſhould have kept it in Rubbiſh ever af 
8 And if he queſtions the Authority of Livy's Eritcm 
guam inu- Sigonins, not to mention Vu, may ſatisfy kin 
tile, & no- Who delivers his Opinion in theſe Words; \; 
enurum five 2 Livio, five q Floro, five ab alio quo ſeridti ſin 
pe . ( berc chin omma traduntur) ad Romanas cerie fas 
ex Senatus luſtrandas accemmodatiſſime ſunt, preſertim vero 1 
conſulto Liviana Hiſtoria excidit. Qua in parte Liviana 
a YI 72 m apudquemque obtinere debent auctoritatem. Sign. Sch 
Lb. 48. P. 6. 3 1 55 FV i 
in Epit. We muſt now proceed to the Teſtimony of 
lerins Maximus; and here the Srveyor will mak 
ſufficient Amends for being ſomewhat in the Righ 
before. This Teſtimony he affirms relates to thi 
Arena, and concerns none but the Gladiators and 
ts Beſtiarii: And then very liberally again quotes hit 
 ®AdThea- own Confutation in the Margin * In earneſt doe 
Fs 75 vi this Critick not underſtand the Difference betwee 
endus eſt: Theatres and Amphitheatres, and that the firſt wer 
— Religio- for Plays, and the latter for Prizes? A little School 
nem civil; learning would have ſet him right in this Matter 
eee and likewiſe prevented the Misfortune of making 
n Pore Scenica portenta ſignify Gladiators; which I think has 
rentorum more of Prodigy in the Tranſlation, than in the 
gratia, Ftymologyand Story. And now I ſuppoſe it ma 
"0p es be pretty plain, that either the Surveyor does no; 
"> j.. Underſtand Latin, or is not fit to be truſted wit 
7. | k 
Max. Lib. it. Farther, the Surveyor's Miſtakes are the more 
2. Cap. 4. unpardonable, becauſe Valerius Maximus ſpends al. 
Survey. moſt this whole Chapter in deſcribing the Riſe and 
2. 47. Progreſs of Plays, the Buildings and Decorations 
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W:- 70777, together with the Checks they re- 

d from the Government, He tells us in the ve- | 

ſccond Paragraph, That %% Piay-houſes were We (i. e. 
% Meſſala, but ftop?d by Scipio Naſica, who 79979): 


011 1) 
As | . jnchoata 
heir Materials by the Common Crier. And 10 


- — pad 


0 0 
the Senate made a Law, that there ſuould be no Meſſala, 
xs % Benches fer the Audizice to fee Plays at with- &c. Faler. 
7. % of the Town, This Paſtage is exprefly cited 8 K 2 
St. Augilſtine a, and hinted at by b Jerſullian, to «tg 
wn how much the Play-noule was diſcouraged by » Auguſt 
e Magiſtracy. e wm de Civ. 
As o the Animoſꝰe aries, which he would fain Pei Lib. 
reſt o the Prizes in ſpight both of the Latin and r 
ſtory of his Author, they are to be underſtood yz Speck. 
tie Quarrels and Eloodſhed which were not very cap. 10. 
common at the Play-houſe, as Tacitus © informs us. <A: Thea: 
rat one Riot, which was not the firſt, there werb #14 licen- 
veral Burgers, Soldiers, a Captaiit, and a Colonel of pee gp ed 
Guards kilPd in the Fray. Now, I hope, this ,,,, cp- 
eins, and may better ſtand for the State in the us tum 6 
ranſlation, than his Rabble of Gladiators, who 742% 9&- 
| | * A ciſis aon 
ere generally Slaves and Malefactors. To re- „ ; 
urn to Tacitus; This Tumult, as he goes on d, was lebe, we. 
gb, before the Senate, where th? Actors had like Tacit. An- 
have come under a very ignominious Diſcipline: In _ Lib.I. 
ri, the Play-houſe had ſome Regulations put upon, : LETS: 
V . 75 Sanguis 
„ and the Diſorders of the Audience were puniſbd ut 


eion of Tiberius: Now the Theatre continuing ſtill p. 48. 


mplain*d of it to no purpoſe, at laſt the Emperor him 1 a 

moved in the Houſe, That the Lewaneſs and Riots patres, di- 
e Diverſions might be effeftually ſuppreſſed : cebantur-, 
W's c0hich the Players were baniſb'd out of Italy. 14 ſen- 


le irritis Pratorum quæſtibus, poſtremo Caeſar de immodeſtia Hiſtrionum re- 
Wit, Cc. - pulſe tum Hiſiriones Italia. Annal. Lib. 4. cap. 14. | 


There 


Lompany may have more Roman Blood * in their za, gravi- 


ito no leſs than Baniſhment, This happen'd in the $;rveyor, 


Fare | | 55 wal „% Actum de 
| 1d (or 1 racy having often um 
ut of order, and ſome of the Magiſtracy having of, lo 


Dy tentiaæ ut 
iætoribus jus Virgarum in Hiſtriones eſſet, exc. Vid. Varus dehinc, & 


Priſci mo- 


ris obſer- 
 vantia. 
Pal. Max 


Lib. 2. cap. 


aul. Now this Removal was in the Reign of (C1 


Tilias Gy- 
raid. de 
Poet. H:jl. 
Dial. G. 


vid ſupra. 


us ſuppoſe, which we can't grant, that the Pran 


A Second Defence, &c. 
There is part of Valerius Maximus his Teftimed 
behind, in which, as I obſerv'd in the Viet: \ | 
coriciitdes the Conſequent es of Plays intolerable, and Lb 
the Maſſilienſes de well in clearing the Country 
them. Here the Surveyor flies to his old Diſtincti 
between the Mimi and the Dama, which havin 
ditabled already, I might reaſonably call a ne 
 Cauic; but to give Him farther Satisfaction, I fa 
prove, that the Slag' is here meant in all its Lad 
tude and Variety of Diverſion. 
1. Then, Valerius Mnxinns in the Beginning of th 
Paragraph commends the! tepublic] « of Marſeill sf 
the Seoruety of their Diſcifline, and beging up ts b;. 
ancient C: os Now we are to obſerve. that ic 
Maſſilienſes were a Colony of the Phocenſcs in I. 
who not being willing to ſubmit to the Perſas Ge 
vernment, qulited that Country, and ſettled 1 


F; 


Min 
chang 

4 
Iahal 
eta 
It <9! 
was 7 
"FI 
1005 
his. 
on 


74s, in the very Infancy of the Stage, when ther 
was nothing but ſome rude Beginnings of Traged 
at Athens; beſides, the Malſlienſes came from Pi 
cis, where neither Ari/tcile nor Lilius Gyraſdus men 
tion any thing of the Settling or Invention of thi 
Drama : By conſequence, if he Maſſuienſes were i 
tenacious of their Original Cuſtoms, they coult 
have no ſuch thing as Tragedy and Comedy amonz 
them ; thele Entertainments being, as far as it ap 
pears, Poſterior to the forming of their Commen 
wealth. This will appear farther, if we conſide 
that, as Syetrnius oblerves, the Buſineſs of the M. 
micks was originally part of Comedy; fo that let 


was as ancient as the Government of the Maſſiltenles 
and in uſe among them, yet we can't with any Cof 
lour ſuppoſe, that the Mimi were diſtinct from C0 
medy at that time of day; ſo that if the Malie 
were ſuch Admirers of the firſt Plan of their G0 
vernment, and ſtood off ſo nicely from all Inno 
vation, they muſt exclude the Drama as well: _ the 

im, 
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Man, otherwite the Form of their Stage would be Nullum 
changed, and their Cuſtoms recive an Alteration. %% in 
2. The Reaſon Valerius Maximus * gives, why the 329” if 
Inhabitants of Marſeilles refuſed to admit this E oo 1 
rainment, agrees very well with the Drama, * vurrum 1 
| was becauſe the Subject and Groſs of the, Diverſions, argamen- 1 
rus moſtly Intrigue and Debauchery: Ih, Circum- , „ 1 
ſances the Government were afraid might grow infec- Fe 
ms, and ſpread from Fiition into Practice. Now continent 
his is exactly the Deſcription which Tully | gives of ts, ne 4} 
omedy, which (ſays he) were it not for Amours and, e = 4 
xwdneſs, would have no Matter to proceed upon fſlietado, e.. 
3, The introductive Clauſe which leads to this tam mi- 1 
Diſcountenance, points it clearly on the Drama. tandi iv: 
ſhe Maſſilienſes (ſays the Author +) were extremely pus 1 4 
ig and ſevere in their Government and Adminiftra-, cab. G. 1 
, Now by the Surveyors Accout of the Minis f 1, 
nd Panlomimes, this could never be meant of them. . L. 
For they, ſays he, danced naked, and were in their 4. vid. ſu- 
eſtures foul to the laſt Degree of Scandal. I would? : 
gladly know, what Inſtance of Severity it could be | #4 
0 deny Admiſſion to ſuch Monſters as theſe? Is it bod ee 
ndeed an Argument of extraordinary Rigour not jo, acer- 
0allow the groſſeſt Liberties, and which had been rima ef. 
ten mark*d and punifh'd at Rome? A Government #994 
an'c be ſaid to be remarkably rigid, unleſs they : 80 bi 1 
e up their Subjects to particular Reſtraints, and 1 
ar them the Freedoms commonly practiſed elſe— 
here, The Maſſilienſes therefore having this Cha- 
ter of Severity, it muſt be becauſe they would 
ot admit of the more inoffenſive Performances of 
ie Stage; becauſe they refuſed the Diverſions of 
omedy and Tragedy, which were then generally 
permitted in the Roman Empire. VNV 
4. Mimus, the Word which the Surveyor cavils - 
pon, is by other good Authors taken for a Play, x 
the Senſe of the Drama, as this Gentleman loves 1 
o peak. Thus the learned 27% upon the place % Co- 


; awd 1 
nderſtands. The Maſſilienſes (ſays he) cleared their = 1 


onne ꝗu 


CO. e 1 
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322 A Second Defence, &c. | 
adeo Sce- Country of Comedy, and all Sorts of Stage. Play 
* This they did becauſe they looked upon them 4 
publica the Nurſeries of Lewdneſs. And Suetonius * tells u 
ſua ejece That Auguſtus being at the Point of Death, aſl 
runt; Vi-ſome of his Friends, Ecquid its videretur mimum vi 
ae commode tranſegiſſe. Now I would aſk the Survey 
eſſe laſci What he thinks of this Matter? Did the Emper 
vie ma. enquire whether he had been a good Parntomim: 
trem, ne- his Life? Whether he had acted like a finiſh'd D 
2775 A bauchee, and been lew'd without Shame or Meaſure 
8. 155 Did Augilſtus affect ſuch a Character as this, or thi 
ſius in Loc. his Memory would be oblig'd by it? Such a Su 
duet in poſition would be a Libel upon Nero, who whe 
Auguſt, he came to die had the Juſtice to be diſpleas'd wi 

his own Lewdneſs. V 
The Meaning therefore of this Queſtion of / 

guſtus muſt be, Whether he had behav'd himſe 

well in his Station, and acted his Part handſoml 

as a good Player does upon the Stage; from when 

it will follow, that Mimys muſt be taken for a Pl 
Surveyor, in its uſual Signification. But 'tis time to diſmi 
7. 15% Valerius Maximus, and paſs on to Seneca, who 
ſeems has but little to ſay to the Matter. He ſhou 
have ſaid, he has but little to ſay to Seneca: Ho 
View, Sr. ever, let the View, &c. decide that Queſtion. We 
7. 154 if Seneca ſays but little, he is reſolv'd to forti 
his Teſtimony, and help him out. For he frank] 
confeſſes, That the Roman Youth were generally d 

Surveyor, Tupted by the Countenance which Nero gave to | 
P. 50, 51. Stage, and all thoſe Arts which gratified and indulg 
Nihil ve. be Senſes, and that this Philoſopher*s Complaint wasn 
ro tam Unreaſonable, Truly I think ſo too, or elſe I had nei 
damno- cited him. In this Place the Surveyor is ſomewil 
jun 8 kinder than ordinary, for here he not only quote 
e * but argues for me too, and gives me both 1: 
aliquo ſpe- and Margin to make my beſt of. This Knack 
faculode- Writing and Recanting at the ſame time, is a go 
Tales, tunc ſubtle Expedient: For if ever he ſhould be qui 
2olu:, Rion'd for publiſhing a Book to debauch the! 


[10 
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bon, he can make ſubſtantial Proof he has con- tem g itia 
WI ficed himſelf, and that, it's to be hop'd, may ſtop V= 
te Proſecution. I muſt confeſs I like an Author 8 
tat knocks his own Miſchief on the Head, and -; / 7, 1 
ike the Scorpion is both Poyſon and Antidote. νατοer, 4 
But the Surveyor objects, That Sexzca's | Charge 4-7: 5%. - i 
Wozinſt the Shews is general. Why then they are all 5 
tomprehended : Then he may be ſure the moſt re- . 
Wnrkable Shews, ſuch as the Stage, are concerned 
n the Caution; eſpecially ſince the Author has 
Wwhere expreſly declaim'd againſt it. Well! 17% P. 
erceive all this Skirmiſhing has nothing but feint OY 
ad falſe Alarm; but now he's reſolv'd to come to 
he Aſſault in good Earneſt, and enter upon the 
reach of the Quotation, for there, if you will be- ] 
ere him, I have made a Shift to ſteal in two Falſifica = 
um. Now to try this Cauſe, and diſcover the foul - | 
4 


Phy, we muſt read the Deed in the Court. The O- 
vinal runs thus: Tunc enim per voluptatem vitia faci- 
4 fürrepunt. The Tranſlation thus: For there Vice 2 
akes an inſenſible Approach, and ſteals upon us in the | mg 
Diſguiſe of Pleaſure. And where is the Harm of all _ 1 
bis? Harm! Why, I have corrupted one of the View, 7. if 
E991 Parts of Speech, and ſuborn'd the Adverb Tunc 15% | 1 
o give in falſe Evidence, by tranſlating it There, 
inſtead of Then. Nay, that's intolerable! For Se- 
ra, you muſt obſerve, had nothing to ſay againſt 
he Shewws and the Play-houſe, the Diverſion or the 
ompany ! The Then, the Circumſtance of Time 
us the Bugbear ; all the Infection lay in the Clock, 
r the Sun-Dial: For People may ſee what Shews, 
nd go to what Place they pleaſe, and be ſafe e- 
ough, provided they do it at no Time; this is ex- 
fly the Surveyor's Reaſoning ; and thus he proves 


he Indictment, The next Fal/ification is my ren- Surveyor 3 
ing the Words, Per Voluptatem, in the Diſguiſe of Þ 53. 8 
legſure: For all that, if he renders them other- if 
le, I am fatisfied he'll do it worſe. Indeed I "i 
link theſe Objections are not made i — bl 

ns — ci HH 
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of Senſe, To conclude, if I was fo unfair as 74 


Seriouſneſs impertinent. Here our Reaſon is ap 


_ Gatety and Pleaſure of the Company, is not wid u 


A Second Defence, &c. 


ſteal in two Falſiſications, J had, it ſeems the Dif s 
cretion to ſteal them out again; for *tis plain =_ © 
there's none of them to be found at preſent. | 0 
Tacitus and Plutarch appear next, and are giver f 

up by him. But then he is never at a Loſs, fot 10 
when he can't Reaſon he can Rail, and ſo the Bool 4 
goes on as well as ever. — * 
I produced Ovid and Mr. Mycberley to ſhewMl,. 
that the Audience at the Play-houſe was dangerous 4 
Surv ps 5. as well as the Entertainment: Againſt this the Sl 
veyor inſinuates, that if nothing but Solitude ang 4 
Retirement will ſecure us, we muſt not go (Ml 
Church; for there is mix d Company, and ba; 
Deſigns too ſometimes. Under favour, this doe 
not follow. To go to Church is our Duty: NI 
a Man's Buſineſs, and eſpecially when Religious ( 
is his Guard: And God will let no Body miſc $ 


ry for their Obedience. Beſides, the Quality « 
the Employment, the Solemnity of the Place 0 
and the Majeſty of the Preſence, is apt to furl; 
niſh good Thoughts, and check thoſe which ar: 


_ otherwile. 


But at the Play-houſe the Caſe is quite different 3 
This is a Place where Thinking is out of Doors, an 


to be ſurpriz'd, and our Caution diſarm'd; he] 
Vice ſtands upon Preſcription, and Lewdneſs claim 
Privilege to ſolicit. Nay, the very Parade, th 


out its Danger: Theſe Circumſtances, heightne 
with luſcious Dialogue, lively Action, and a 
Muſick, are very likely to make an unſervicead 
Impreſſion. And thus we ſee our ſtanding is Þ 


{lppery, and the Tide runs high againſt Fe al 
Blood. And as for the Protection of Heaven to bring, 
us off, *tis Preſumption to expect it. If we . 

Hit in the Seat of the Scornful, and make Wicked 
nels our Diverſion, Providence we may be ul j 


I WI 


— — 
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will withdraw, and leave us to the Government of | 
mother Influence. | 

To do the Surveyor right, he | is ſomewhat of my ; 
Opinion in this Matter. "He won't deny but a pro- 
noc Conflux of People of all Ages, Sexes, and Con- 
lions, will make the Buſineſs of Intrigue go for- 56 
"ol 17d, and facilitate Enterprizes of this Nature, But : 

he 18 afraid, if a Reſtraint were laid upon People, nid. 1 
Mind they were kept out of Harm's way, it would ö 
be worſe with them: And for the Truth of this 
cConjecture, he appeals to the Experiment of la- 
and Spain ; where he obſerves there is a great 
Deal of Care, and yet a great Deal of Miſcarriage. 
It may be ſo; but if they are bad under Caution, 
iz to be feared Liberty would never mend them. 
4 Reaſoning about the Imagination being vi, W 
0. 56.) for Want of Freedom is very ſlender, for _ 1 
c ee makes a Thief; The Temptation iq 
WY riſes upon Sight, for Senſe is ſtronger than Memo- il 
I, and Life than Painting. If the Strength of 1 
"I the Stream forces the Bank to give way, the ma- 
king the Breach wider, is not, I ſuppoſe, the pro- 
per Method to ſtop the Torrent. He had beſt 
perſuade the Dutch to pull up their Dikes and their 
Dams; becauſe in ſeveral Countreys where the Sea 
left to its Courſe, it. does no Manner of Damage. 
confeſs, I never heard that the Spaniards and Ta- 
lians were all Fools till now: But it ſeems ſo *ris 
with them: For they are ſtill perfect Strangers to 
themſelves, and know nothing of the Temper of 
their People, after ſo many Ages for Information. 
But of all Men, the Surveyor ſhould not have been if 
ſevere upon the Reſervedneſs of the Spaniards, be- Surv 2.36; A 
cauſe he had allowed it in the Perſians before: His i 
Reaſon was, becauſe the Heat of the Climate, aud | 
ve Warmth of their Conſtitutions, hurried them very. 
ſrecipitionſly (as he phraſes it) il Irregularities. 
Now Spain is as hot as Perſia; why then all this 
Partiality ? That that's Sauce for a Gooſe is Sauce 
| AE Y ; | loi 


Survp, 555 Fi. 
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326 A Second De ence, &c. g 
for a Gander. Why muſt the poor Spatiiard be 


mauld for his Caution, and for preventing his Fig 
mily from being hurried very pre erpitionſly into Irril 
ae er | | 
Bur after all, the Caffres and Scldanians, the Mon. 
ſters of Africk, both in Figure and Folly, and 
which, (as to ſome of them) whether Men or 
Monkeys, has been diſputed : Theſe Aquine&i, 
Sages are much wiſer, it ſeems in the Guard of Vir 
tue, than the Spaniards and Ttalinns! For in 174 
Surv p. 56. Places WHGET ine Line, where the People go cenſtan!! 


naked, ive Familiarity of the Objects takes away oil 7 
Waniunneſs of Imagination, wh: <> the artificial Df nt 
culties of {ume Ciuntreys promote. Say you fo, mull. 
Syain and Italy be reformed by Africk, and brought M 
up to the Standard of the Line! ? Muſt People eo 
naked to ſecure their Modeſty? Theſe are wond:rM,nc 
ful Dilcoveries, and one would almoſt concludM7; 
by the Drift of them, that the Man had a fan 
to turn either Adamile or Pantomime. Theſe ariiMly, 
ficial Difficuities of Cloaths ſpoil all: They difſerv pl 
the Intereſt of Virtue, and are an impolitick Con de 


trivance. This fine Phraſe puts me in mind of hy 
quarrelling a Sentence of mine for want, as ht 
pretends, of Syntax and Grammar: And therefor 
upon this Occaſion I muſt tell him, That if the 
Charge was true, Senſe without Grammar is ſome 

what better than Grammar without Senſe. | 
Ovid, by the Surveyors Confeſſion, pleads gui 
ty, and owns not only the Opportunity, but the Biſ 
Surv h. 7-neſs of the Place promotes Lewdneſs. But then It 
fences againſt the Teſtimony with his uſual Eu 
ſion, and turns it all upon the Repreſentation of !M 
Vid. Mimi: But the next Verſe to that in his Margin 
will be ſufficient to beat him off his Guard. 


De Tri. Ut tamen hoc fatear, Indi quoque ſemina prevent 


lib. 2. 7; 
Fiew,156, Nequitie : tolli tota Theatra jube. 


Thus Ovid we fee is for quite levelling the Ene 


mies 
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nies Works: He is for pulling down all the Play- 
buſes, and not leaving ſo much as a Corner of 
hem ſtanding for Comedy and Tragedy. This Line 

of the Poet had too much Light to be look'd on, 
ad cherefore the Surveyor was reſolved to wink 
rd, and get over it. There is another Verſe like- 
wie in the Citation; which one would have thought 
night have put him beſide the Fanſy of his Mini; view, 


ad” tis this, p. 156. Or 
„ 8 Remed. 
Quid caveas, Aclor, Zuid Juvet, arte docet. Amor, 


This Pentameter refers much more to Dialogue 
than Dancing, to the Methods of Courtſhip, and 
the Myſteries of Intrigue, which are generally the 
Subject of Comedy. 

And now the 8 thinks fit to make a Halt, 
nd ſeems extreamly ſatisfy d with his Performance: 
[have (ſays he) at length run through all his privates. $7; 
Authorities againſt the Stage, Run through them! 
Yes, like a Bowl that gets nothing; or if you 
pleaſe, like a Soldier that runs the Gauntlet. In- 
deed this Author's Method is ſo very peculiar, he 
does ſo often fall foul upon his own Book, quote 
way his Argument, and mortify himſelf, that one 
would almoſt fanſy he wrote for a Penance. 

We are now coming up to the Cenſures of the 
date: Upon this Head I began with the Athenians, 
and obſerv'd, that this Republick ade a Law, 
that no Fudge of the Areopagus ſhould write a Comedy. View, 
Here the Surveyor is ſurprizd to find the Athenians 2. 157. 
produced againſt the Drama, of which they were the 
greateſt Encouragers. As great Encouragers as they Swrvp.58, 
vere, their forbidding the Judges writing Come- 9. 
dy, proves they look'd upon't as the moſt unre- 
putable Part of Poetry. Now this was enough for 
my Purpoſe. Nay, after a little ſtruggling the 
Surveyor comes forward to % Compliance. He 
grants writing Comedy was likely to engage the 


Author j in Ryarrels and Partialities, and was allo an Surv.p 61, 
JA ITE Indig- 
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73} le 
Poet. Hut 
. 
5.7 80, 82 


Tie wh, 


p. 156. 


Juſtin l.. 
ſub. ſen. 


View, 


P. 157. 


Surv p.62 


F — THE eats ts hich ä — —— — — 


For *wus pretty plain Socrales was oppreſs'd by ; 
Faction, and executed in a Hurry: For ſoon after 


4.2 total Suppreſſion of it, an Abdication, as he calls 
Sur v. p. 1. 


But alas, they paid for cheir Fanſy at laſt; for the 
 Expence of this Diverſion, their Sauntring at the Play- 


grew Maſter of the Liberties of Greece. 


———— — 


A Second Defence, &c. | 
Indignity 19 the Office of a Judge. And is not all 
this a Sign, that there was ſomething untoward 
and unreputable in the Performance? His object 


ing, that ri/tophanes had the better of Socrates, ig 
no > Argument of the ſtanding Intereſt of Comedy] 


the Government repented, his Memory was ho 
nour'd, and his Proſegutor Melitus ſton'd to Death; 
But after all. the S$7veysr?s being ſurpriz'd, ti 
no ſuch News to find the Drama diſcountenanod 
at Aibeng, For he frankly affirms, there was once 


it, of Tragedy and Comedy: However, Pm wil 
ling to grant him the 2:henians were none of the 
Worſt Fe ei to the Stage; I told him as much 


houſe, and mindiag Poets more than Field Officers 
Was, as Juſtin obſerves, the Ruin of their Govern- 
mente Thus Pradigality and Sloth made way for Sla- 
very: And Philip of Macedon, a little obſcure Prince, 


From Athens we mult travel to Sparta, where! 
oblerved the Stage was not allow d under any Forn 
or Regulation. Here the Surveyor grows angry, be- 

cauſe I gave the Lacedæmonians a good Ward, and 
after having ſaid they were ſmewbat of my Kidury 
falls a railing unmercifully upon them, and calls 
them Cynical, Proud, and what not. Well! Theſe 
Cynicks, and he together, put me in mind of ol 
Diogenes, who trampled on Plato's Pride with 4 
greater of his own. I confeſs the Surveyor”s Satyr 
has ſo much of the Rt and Roughneſs he declainy 

againſt, that Pm afraid, he'll appear much more 
unliced (as he has it) chan the Lacedemonian 19% 
But, by this Gentleman's favour, I was far from 
over-flouriſhing upon the $partar's Character, 4s 


appears ſufficiently from Flularcb., to MERtIon 
Othe 
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ber Author. This great Man commends them 
bor their Coins, their Diſcipline, and their 

: Senſe 3, declares, that he could not perceive any 

Sign of Injuſtice in their Conſtitution : He calls Plat. in 
« them a Nation of Philoſophers, and takes No- Leung. 
tice that the Ne! gnoouring States and Colonies Fe wat 
© of Greece, look*d on the City of Sparta as a per- 

0 fect Model of good Manners and wiſe Govern- 

ent.” To go on; the Surveyor finds fault be- Surv.p.65; 
wſe I did not aſſign the Reaſon of the Spartans 

verſion to the Stage. To this I muſt anſwer, I had 

o mind to tire the Reader with unneceſſary Talk. 

ho would imagine, but that ſo wiſe a Govern- 

ent as the Spartans, had a good Reaſon for their. 

ilike? However, he muſt” garniſh his Margin, 

nd have the Reaſon out, the? it makes againſt 
tim. Here *tis then: The Lacedæmonians allow- Ut neque 
1 iether Tragedy nor Comedy, that they might not 19% neque 
rar zuy thing contradictory lo their Laws, No :* age, 5 
They had no Palate for the Rapes and Adulte- * =. 
es, and buffooning Liberties of the Sage. They tradicerent 
ould not ſuffer the Sobriety of their Diſcipline, dire. 
ad the Gravity of their Conſtitution, to be af- "gy 275 
unte d ſo much as in jeſt. Ves, the Surveyor g grants * þ. 65. 
ley were afraid the Lux 27 of the Drama, as >/wwas 
1:7/ſed at Athens, might ſoften their Youth, and Surv. 67, 
ictyate their Minds: And now had not I great “s. 

caſon to be afraid of inſerting the Citation at 

ng:h? But the Lacedemonians were only concernd 

p preſerve the Martial Spirit of their People. How 54e D 67. 
loes that appear? Were the Lacedæmoniaus only 

or (ne good Quality? Had they no concern for 

he Virtues of Peace, and the Securities of good 
orreſpondence among themſelves? That's ſtrange! 

Wtarch calls them a N alion of Philoſophers, and 

kes them ſtrict Obſervers of Regularity in ge- 

eral, But for the Surveyors ſake, let us ſuppoſe Ibid, 

hem ambitions only of military Glory : Even this 

ſoint could not be  guned without Sobriety of 


Manners, 


A Second Defence, &c. 
Manners. For, if we obſerve, we ſhall find g 
Perſians, Greets, and Romans, &c. were always be 


Soldiers when they were beſt Men. Indeed the 


held their Empire, as 1t were of Virtue and Mor; 


Philoſophy. For when they came to debauch, the 


grew quickly good for nothing; and dwindled þ 
Degrees from Cowardice to Servitude. Inſienif 
cancy, to ſpeak ſofrly, is the natural Conſequene 


of Lewdneſs, Diſſolution deſtroys both the Wi 


and the Power to be ſerviceable. It makes Me 
impatient of Diſcipline, Quarrelſome and Muti 


nous, and unable to bear the Fatigues of War.! 
lewd Soldier often fails in Point of corporal Fore 


is deſerted even by his Limbs, and has no Conf 


tution to be brave, tho? never ſo willing: I meat 


as to Campaigning, and a Courſe of War, Thu 
when the Stage is ſuffered to debauch a Nation 


and bring Vice into Credit, People will be in dan 
ger of having more Confidence than Courage, Thi 


is the way to ſoften a Martial Spirit, and deſtro 


the Principles of Honour. And thus Military Gl 
ry, and Civil Virtue, and every thing elſe that! 


Sur v. p. 66. 


worth the owning, mult take their Leave in a ſho 
Time. This Conſequence was wiſely foreſeen byth 
Lacedæmonians, and guarded againſt accordingly. 
The Surveyor rallies once more, and tells us, tha 
Plutarch ſays indeed, that the Spartans did not ad 
mit Comedy nor Tragedy, but ſays not a Syllabi: 1 
Forms and Regulations. This is wonderful civil! 


he grows thus good natured, I muſt diſpute wit 
him no longer. I beſeech him, what does he thin 


I argued againſt in the View, was it not agil 
the Liberties of Tragedy and Comedy? If he tay 
ſies I wrote againſt Puncbianello, or the Water Wort 
he is much miſtaken. If the Lacedemonians refuſed! 


admit Tragedy or Comedy upon any Conditio 
they refuſed to admit them under any Form. I 


for he can't ſo much as pretend, that the Mini woll 


go farther with him, his old ſtarting Hole is itopl 
? 


N 


N 
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is the Teſt, where the Drama was thus diſcoura- Romani. 
d. But I am almoſt to blame for taking Notice ſicut ap 
Ciceronem 
{theſe Objections. e ors 
We mult now take a Turn in Italy. From hence pio logui- 
brought a famous Inſtance, how ſeverely the Ko- tur, cum 
" Government treated the Stage under all its La- 47/9” lu- 
tude and Diſtinctions. The Authority is no leſs pan YE 
han Tully's, in his Traf de Republica, cited by :oram 8 
t Auguſtine * with Approbation. To this Teſti- bro duce- 
nony the S ver returns a ſurprizing Anſwer, % genus | 
ue Tully does not appear in his own Perſon, v we Soo 
ball not (ſays he) / bend any Time or Ammunition upon modo ho- 
n. Well! Tho? his Reſolution is right, his Rea- ore civi- 
1 is wrong. For, What tho* Tull\'s Books de um reli- 
ublica are loſt, they were extant in the Time of 749%” 


: | d carere, {e4 
. Auguſtine. Is this Father's Credit ſo low, that % 


e can't be truſted for a Citation? This Ty eatile ba movers 
Tally was too well known at that Time a Day notarione 
p be counterfeited ; ſo that if St. Auguſtine was un- % 


voluerunt. 
ur in the Citation, he wanted both common Ho- Sr. Auguſt. 


tity and common Senſe. And after all, I can't 4: Ci. Dei 
erceive that Tully has here depoſed more againſt 12. cap. 13. 
he Play. Boie, than Livy did after him, who comes * ge 
ext to be examined. This Author, to make ſhort þ FH 
Vork of the Quotation, informs us, That the þ. 69. 
en Players were expelled their Tribe, and refuſed Liv. ec. t 
 Proe in Arms. Here the Surveyor makes a miſe- l. 
able Pother ; reaſons backwards and forwards, . 
nd makes Might and Main for the old Cover 6 

de Pantomimes: And thus by his running upon the 

2, and doubling, we may perceive he is almoſt 

dent. In anſwer to what he offers, I ſhall firſt 

ie Notice of his Conceſſions: He grants, in the 

It Place, that the Romans went on the ſame 
rounds with the Lacedæmonians in ditcouraging 

lie Sage. They were afraid their Military Virtue surup 30. 
ght ſuffer by it: Now of this Suppoſition I have 71. 
hade id Advantage already. Sarup. It, 

Secondly, he affirms, That be Pradic ce of the Stage 1* 
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| Surv p. 3. Extreamly unlikely: For if this happened before t 


. 74. Deyor pleaſes, *tis plain the Romans look'd upon 


Surv p. ) 2, 


Sar P. v. poſition and chimerical Fancy, and directly oe 


De Civ. gulſtine: Ii hac ſunt Scenicorum tolerabiliora ludort 


332 A Second Defence, &c. 
among the Romans fell into the Hands of $1;:," 
From whence one would imagine *twas pretty pla" 

that the Romans thought this Buſineſs was et 
coarſe for Perſons of higher Condition. Indes 

his Reaſon for this Cuſtom is very pleaſant : H 

bid. lays his Profeſſion was thrown up lo the Slaves, yp 
the Account of its being a polite Exerciſe, and tos: 
imd a Diverſion for the Reſt of the Roman Hy 

Now I would gladly know how it comes aboy 

that Slaves are ſo much better bred than their M. 

iters, and Mob than Perſons of Quality? Upq 

the Surveyor's State of the Chronology, this . 


Settlement of the Drama, the Time lies again 
him; for then the Romans had not conquer th 
polite Countries, nor made any Inroads upon 4 

or Greece. But let adling be as polite as the Sy 


as unreputable, otherwiſe they would never ha 
left it wholly in the Hands of Slaves and Mercend 
Foreigners. Theſe Conceſſions one would thin 
were frank enough; but we ſhall have more 
his Liberality by and by; and in the mean T1 

I ſhall conſider his Evaſions. 
In the firſt Place he endeavours to avoid t 
Blow, by fencing with the Diſtinction between tt 
Ludi Scenici and the Drama : But this is meer Si 


76. 


thrown by a Quotation of his own from St. ii 
Pen, . 2. Comadic ſcilicet & Tragædiæ, &c. The Survey 
ſhould take care to keep his Margin a little in U 

der; a bad Memory, and a bad Cauſe, do very 
together. 3 = 
Secondly, he argues, That this Mark of Infal 
Sur v. p. j 3. ſel upon the Hiſtriones, can't properly ſtick up! 
Actors of Tragedy and Comedy as ſuch, that Law l 
ving been made long before the Drama «was Hou! 
Rome. Firſt, with his favour, this Mark of 
— advantig 
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Iurantage mult evidently flick upon the A#79;s of 
agedy, Sc. and that by his own Argument: 

For "they, and only they, as himſelf informs us, Sur vp. C. 
ere calPd Hiſtriones. He is now got off the Pin 
f Demonſtration, and falls down to Conjectures, 

1d argues like any Almanack: He fanſies therefore Surv. 2.745 
% Mimes and Pantomimes were aid at in this Law. 

[o this I anſwer, that having prov'd the Buſineſs 

f the Mimes, &c. to be originally Part of the Vid. ſupra 
Dama, by Conſequence if the Mimes were ſtruck 
t by this Law, the Drama will be concern'd in 
he Correction: For the Mimes being, as Suetonius 
als us, originally Part of Comedy, and Comedy, 

b Scaliger obſerves, being prior to the Mimes, this Scal. Poer, 

aw being an early Proviſion, as the Surveyor lia. cab. 10. 
onfeſſes, could not be made before the Mimes and 
he Drama were parted ; from whence it will follow, 
hat the Drama mull be affected with the Cenſiire. 

And as this Law was an early, fo *twas a laſting 
heck upon the Sage, being in force when Zivy 
wrote, as appears by the Words of the Citation: 
ind here the Hiſtorian ſpeaks in comprehenſive E 1. 
caſe, and excepting the Fabule Atcliane, takes pang "a 
n the Play-bouſe, with all its Appurtenances; as . 
appears not only from the Term 7/i/iriones, but Ab Hiftri- 
om the other Expreſſion of Ars Ludicra, which, 9714s pol- 
the Authority of the Civil Law, quoted by the 23 5 
ve yor, includes all the Denominations and B "wg 
tinctions of the Sage. dicre. 

And now having evidently proved the Drama- dur vp. 7: 
ick Actors under the Diſcouragement of the RO 
an Conſtilution, we need not ſtand to the Courte- 
ly of his Suppoſition, for to that, after a little 
kruggling he is willing to come. Nay, at laſt he 
ields up the Suppolition for Matter of Fact, and 
tes a Pretoria Edict, hinted by the View, in 
Proof of it; and becauſe I ſuppoſe he won't quar- 
rel at his own Tranſlation, it ſhall ſerve inſtead of 


the Latin: Whoever (as the Edict runs) appears on 
152 


r . por 
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the S107? #9 ſpeak or Acts” 1S a: /mclar?d infamous. Hel 
the Strveyor can't deny but Comedians and a 
Serv.þ.77, dians are included. But then he alledges, Ti; 
78, their Finfeſſion was not branded on the Score of In 
Tod p. 80, morality, "but becailſe they exercis it for Hire, Th 
being his laſt Refuge, I ſhall endeavour to dri 
him out on't, and prove in Contradiction to his : 

ſertion, that the Plaz-vouſe was cenſur'd by 
Romans upon the Charge of /zzmorality, 11 
cauſe of the Scandal of their Performances; an 
that *twas the Nature of their Profeſſion, and nd 
dur v. p. 80. the Mercenary Condition of exerciſ ing i, Wh ara 
the Cenſure upon them. 
Firſz then, we may learn from Tully, as St, 
Artem Iu- guſtine cites him, that the Romans Jook'd upon t 
22 work 4 Buſineſs of Players as ignominious in all the Part 
rotam pro- Of it; and as Gothofred expreſſes it; *twas counteſ 
bro dace- ſuipe mundo, a ſcandalous Profeſſion; This Mark e 
rent. De Diſadvantage we ſee comes full upon the Function 

Civ. Dez. 

L2.cap.13, there's no Conditions of Favour or Exceptions fol 
View, acting gratis. This State of Ignominy was not thi 
p. 157. Puniſhment of meer Hire: The Romans were nd 
expell'd their Tribe, and thrown out of commol 
Privilege only for taking Money for their Labour 
No, they fought for Pay, and pleaded for Fees, an 
traded for Gain too, without any ſuch Diſadvanta 
to their Condition. 
Why then ſhould Metals tranſmute backwerd 
in the Play-houſe, and Money look fo dull and ſcan 
dalous in the A#ors Pockets? Why ſhould thi 
Conſideration of Gain blaſt their Character, for 
feit their Right, and extinguiſh the Privilege 
they were born too? Why, I ſay, ſhould the K 
man Players have ſuch ill Luck with their Money 
more than other People, unleſs becauſe they wer 
thought not to come handſomely by it? Thi 
extraordinary Uſage plainly affects the Matter 
and proves the Myſtery unreputable: And there 
fore the latter Law cited by the Lhe) _ 
4 notnin} 


are > —— 
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Wing of his Buſineſs. However, it ſhall be tran- 
Wrib'd. Tn ”— | 
Thoſe that appear upon the Stage for Gain are infa- Omnes 
bus, ſays Pegaſus and Nerva the Son. Now by Ter 
phat I have already diſcours'd, *tis plain that theſe Ss is 
Fords are deſign'd to check the Avarice of the prodeun- 
mans, and to keep them from enriching them- ies, &c. 
ves by a Libertine Profeſſion; and that if they Sv. S0. 
ere reſolv*d to live upon the Practice, they ſhould 
hay for't in their Character and Credit. In ſhort, 
e Intention of this Law was to hinder them from 
angerous Buſineſs, and to make them more in 
ore with Probity than Money. 8 
Secondly, That the Play-bouſe at Rome was cen- 
ud for [mmorality, may be farther undeniably 
mrov'd from Valerius Maximus, who mentioning 
he Riſe of Plays much after the ſame Manner with 
Livy, gives the Reaſon why the 4777s of the Ha- 
bule Attellane had better Quarter than the Reſt of 
he Players: And this was, becauſe this Diver- 
* fion was clean and inoffenſive, and made agree- 
„able to the Sobriety of the Roman Diſcipline!? 
Twas form'd, as Caſaubon obſerves, upon the Mo- Ned ge- 
tft of the old Satyr, and was much more mer- ri 
than mad. This Staunchneſs, as Maximus Italica ſe- 
goes on, ſcreen'd the Actors from Diſgrace, and veritate 
4 purchas'd their Patent of Indemnity : So that . 
* they were neither (like the reſt of the Stage) Kroger 
* expelPd their Tribe, nor refus'd to ſerve in the we "<3, 
„Field. en Be | 1 eſt: nan 
The Surveyor * proceeds to acquaint us, That 7 tri- 
Tully, tho 4 Man of great Vanity and Caution, con- „ „ 
rated an intimate Friendſhip with Roſcius an Actor, 1 
herefore the Buſineſs of the Stage was not unres bus fipen- 
putable. What Tly's Opinion was of the Stage 9s repel- 
us been ſufficiently ſhewn already: As to this Ob- Kir Fa: 
econ, *ris 10 full C ler. Max. 
T ully obviated in the I Veto, &c. by J. 2. ch. 4. 
Caſaub. in 


Lac. * Surv, p. 82. F View, p. 180, 
K — 
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Tully himſelf, that I can't imagine why the Survey 
mention*d it, unleſs to fill up the Page. But 24 
made an Acquaintance with Nei Moſt certai 
Jy: Rojcirs was conſiderable in his way, and 
ſeems one of the moſt Moral in his Profefſiod 
And beſides, *tis likely 75 might learn ſomethin 
of Geſture and Pronunciation of him. In ſhor 
OT 0 Tully lik'd the Man, but not his Buſineſs, For 
%s that, he defended bis Cauſe. That's true; he d 
tended him in an Action of Debt: But what's th: 
to his Profeſſion? Can't a Lawyer plead for h 
Client, without juſtifying his Practice, and anſwel 
ing for his Trade? But Pm afraid I have confider 
this Sort of Reaſoning too much, and therefo 
ſhall proceed. „„ 
Surv. p. So. The Surveyor urges, That Scipio Africanus an 
 Lelins were publickly ſuſpected to have aſſiſted Ti 
rence in the Compoſition of his Plays. Suſpected 
Then it ſeems *rwas no very creditable Buſineſ 
This is an odd Way of Arguing, if poſitive Ey 
dence from unexceptionable Hiſtory and Law, ma 
be ſet aſide by remote Conjectuxes, which woul 
ſignify nothing if prov'd; I ſay, if the beſt Ex 
dence may be thus over-ruPd, we mult never proy 
C/efulneſs any Thing. This Objection was made by Mr. Den 
of the nis, and is ſufficiently anſwer'd in my Defence, b 
Stage, p. 9a the Counter-Evidence of Scipio Naſica and Horar 
Defence, But let us ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, which the In 
| 7 55 o/ ſtance is far from proving, that Africanus and Le 
„lis believ'd the Stage not diſcourag'd on the Scor 
of Iimorality; the Conſequence will only be this 
that theſe two Perſons were of one Opinion, an 
the Government of another ; and thus their A 
thority is deſtroy*d by running counter to the Let 
This Anſwer will affect his Objections from t 
two Cz/ars and Seneca; which being weaker th 

the reſt, I ſhall conſider them no farther. 
| e, My Inſtance in the Theodo/ian Code, Mr. Dent 
3 gives up for an unreaſonable Ciiſtom; but he 1 
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or, who loves neither yielding nor proving, en- 
counters the Authority with a Banter. He finds 
fult indeed with the Y7aslation ; but diſproves it 
n no particular: But fails in his own Fer ſion by 
lis own Rule; for he renders iris by Droll- 
aun, whereas he has already told us, that this 
ard is peculiar to the top Function of the Siage, Survp 76. 
nd ſignifies the Players in their beſt Capacity, 
Farther, by his citing the Law at length, it ap- 

ars, that Hiſtrio, or an Acton in the Drama, has 
b little a Character as a Panlomime: Nay, the Lan- 
gange falls rather harder upon the firſt; for the 
Partomime does not ſuffer ſo much in the Audilion, pantami- 
nor has that Epithet of Diſadvantage which de- num weſie 
Fribes the other. And thus by his Criticiſms and #2, 
Fxactneſs, he has made the Tranflation worſe, RO. 
ind the Caſe worſe. 5 | . ee 

[ have now gone through this Charge againſt & c. 
tie Teſtimonies in the laſt Chapter of the Vero, 
Kc. and I hope fully ſhewn that my Authors have 
been fairly tranſlated and rightly applied. The 
Objections againſt the Pagan Part of the Authori- 
es, were moſt of them made by Mr. Dennis be- 
lore the SHTUCOr : The Anſwers to the one there- Ft 
br: will hold againſt the other. But Mr. Denuis v7 fulneſ: 
has one Exception about St. Aigr/iine particular to / the 
bimſelf; tis this: He fays St. Auguſtine, as I have ep. o 
ted him, * bas done Cicero à great Deal of Wrong, Nonne 
n the Character of Net In the firſt Place, my Cicero co- 
tation of St. Argu/tine is right to a Tittle; and e e 
tierefore I can have nothing to anſwer for. And acne 
at St, Auguſtine was the Jeaft to blatne, we have no laudarer 
ut Reaſon to ſuſpect. For, firſt, we are to ob- Hiſtrio- 
rve, that Tylly's Oration, Pmo Roſcio, cited by abe 
t. Dennis, is a great Part of it loſt, we have nei- ane 


us eſſet dignus qui in ſcenam deberet intrare: ita virum bonum, ut ſo- 
s eſſer dignus qui eo non deberet accedere? quid aliud atertiſimè oſtendens, 
j liam ſcena m efſe tam turpem, ut tanto minus ibi eſſe homo debeat, 
lanto magis fuerit vir bonus? Aug, de Conſenſu Evangeliſt, lib. 1. 
ew, &c. p. 180. | | 

; L n 
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flines Time Tully's Works were entire. Now | 


the one for the other: And yet he quotes it roun 


(ſays this Father) Tully was moſt clearly of Opini 
_ that the better a Man was, the leſs fil 5g Was 19 ml 


' euſtins Character, could miſtake ſo mark'd a 
cularly Tully, having publickly taught Rhetor 
in his younger Time? To change the Words of 


a Signthcation, could be nothing but deſign. N- 
can we imagine that St, Auguſtine's Conſcience co 


| Befdes, there was no Neceſſity for ſo wretci 


have taken too much Notice of a Calumny 


A Second Defence, &c. 


ther Beginning nor End of it. But in St, 1,4 


cauſe a Paſſage is not in Part of an Argume 
to conclude it was not there at all, is an odd W 

of Reaſoning. And if 'twas not in this Oratie 
there was room enough for it in the reſt of Tf 
Works, which are now loſt. 

Secondly, The Words and Senſe of this Qual 
tion, and that cited by Mr. Dennis, are ſo vd 
different, that 'tis next to impoſſible, that St. 
guſtine, if he quoted from Memory, ſhould miſt 


ly, and Reaſons poſitively upon it. From whei 


a Player. And can we imagine a Perſon of St.“ 


memorable a Sentence? He that was ſo well ; 
quainted with the Heathen Learning, and pa 


Author to ſo ſtrange a Degree, to ſo very fore! 


digeſt ſuch a Practice as 5 * Would he who 
wrote a whole Book againſt Falſhood and Ly! 
be guilty in ſo notorious an Inſtance himſelf? Wh 
in an Author ſo well known as T#/!y, in a Senten 
ſo very remarkable, and in a Treatiſe written | 
the Satisfaction of the Heathens? For now ve: 
to obſerve, that St. Auguſtine was encountring ſo 
Pagan Objections about the Goſpels, and prov! 
the Conſiſtency of the Evanzeliſts with each ot 


and ridiculous an Expedient : The Controv 
did not languiſh for this Citation; for as pertint 
as it was, St. Auguſtine could eafily have gone 
without it. But poſſibly the Reader may think 


my 
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nuch without Colour: To return therefore to the 
Surveyor. 55 e ö 
And here once for all, I can't but wonder at his 
Cptiouſnefs and Noiſe againit the Method of my 


birth, and in t6ew own Language, Which it ſeems 


fir, I have made good already; and that my Me- 
od was defenſible, is no leſs plain, for I always 
boo care to cite B, Chapter or Page, and ſome- 
mes £.c:t:22 too. Now how could Impoſition and 
foul Play lie hid under ſuch a Punctuality? When 


this was done, what need was there of ſtuffing the 


my {elf a needleſs Fatigue, and trouble the Eug-— 


(Quotations: The Authors, fays he, were not cited at 


md be nothing but Deſign. That my Meaning was 


Margin with Greek and Latin? Why ſhould I give. 
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i Reader with a foreign Language to no purpoſe? 


FJ unneceſſary quoring is either Pedantry or Oſten- 


ation. The Surveyor has neither Reaſon nor Cu— 


tom for his Demands. What then would the Man 
Fo: at? I hope he did not expect I ſhould ger a Cer- 
fc, or make Affidavit in Proof of my Autho- 
tes? *T'1s true, his making a Squabble about the 
Teſtimonies has now ſomewhat alter'd the Cafe; 


nlomuch that I am ſometimes forced to bring him 
lo the Teſt of the Original, to diſcover his Ho- 
beſty; TS ; 
And now having ſet the Teſtimonies right, the 
lt of the Surveyor's Book will go off apace. 
The Surveyor complains of my cenſuring the Mu- 


ie Play-houſe Muſick, he has given me no Occa- 
lon to reſume that Argument, neither did I med- 

Ile with their Dancing. Bur here he runs too faſt. 
only told him, I was no Frequenter of the Play- 


Ways for Diverſion. I am not ſo much a Stranger 


ii Women bold, and the Geſtures lewd ſometimes, 


is AE; 1h witneſs 


lie and Geſtures of the Piay-bouſe only upon Report, Surveyor, 
taving never heard of one, nor ſeen Pother., As to p- 99. 


View, p. 
ae. I muſt tell him, I have been there, though not 182. 


o that Place, as not to have ſeen the Behaviour of 


340 A frond Defence, &c. el 
witneſs the Hoſteſs in Bartholomew Fair! His ad 


peal to the Ladies in this Caſe is ſtrangely out MM 
the way. He has reproach'd them too much i hm 
the Dedication, either to expect their Favour, q liece 
depend on their Deciſion. The Outrage is ven Ben 
groſs and comprehenſive, as will appear at the fir a 

pip. Ded. ſight. Women, ſays the Surveyor to the Earl q dyed 
Dorſet, and weak Men, whoſe Fears are ſtronger thaſ Mod: 
their Judgments, will be awed into a Perſuaſion beſo 0 
they are convinced of the Truth of it. For fuch Pa feli 
ple, in moſt Caſes, meaſure the Certainty of AlriinM © 
by the Confidence of him that pronunces them. Heref 1 4 

a Flouriſh for ye upon the whole Sex! Here Dl" 
cency of Application, and Strains of Breeding and harg 
Conduct! And does the Surveyor call in the LA Purcl 
dies to vouch for him. after this Uſage? After : (bort 

has diſabled their Character, and thrown them ol Wy 
of Senſe and Capacity? His Modeſty and Judg ancl 
ment, [I perceive, are much of a Size: Theſe Coat " 
plaints, I ſuppoſe, were calculated for Ria, ace 
rather for Conſtantinople, where the Women af ned) 
View, p. ſaid to have no Souls. I aſſerted in the Vie, &. tat | 
183, 184. with Reference to the Engliſh Stage, That if me the C 
have any Advantage in their J. ins Bet Muſick, tha bo (c 

loſe it in their Vocal: Their Songs being often ram ick: 

pantly lewd, and irreligious to a flaming Exceſs: N | ject, 
the Ancients, as wwe have ſeen already, were inoffe ku 
five in this Reſpect, Here the Serveyor falls a n Le 
ing very liberally, and if his Logick would bi wou 
anſwer his Language, there was no > enduring him roi 
3 But the beſt on't is, his Reaſoning uſually mak ves 
7. 403. amends for his Railing: And ſo it happens at pr ine 
ſent, for at the firſt opening of the Cauſe, he dod ad 
no leſs than give it up. He grants the Chorus (467 
the Ancients was harmleſs enough. But chen of 
Reaſon he proves it by is ſomewhat untoward. T tell 
F. 101. Muſick, ſays he, conſiſted of Hymns and Praiſes | ore 
their ITY and therefore Lewaneſs would have bel Ws 1 
impertinent. On the contrary, the Pagan Idol 5 
1C 


wel 
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rere lewd, and their Worſhip was lewd, and if the 
Hymns had been ſo too, they had been all of a 
Fiece. Where then was the Impropriety? But 
hen this, as St. Paul obſerves, was for the moſt 
furt done in ſecret: For Nature was not wholly ſub- 
dued by Idolatry. T was therefore the Force of 
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Modeſty, and the Regards of Virtue, which made 


Ihe Chorus inoffenſive, and not Compliance with 
ſeligion, as the Surveyor ſuggeſts. And is not the 
ncient Stage much better than the modern upon 
his account? For they declin'd Smutt, though 
heir Religion allow'd it. But theſe are reſolved? to 
charge through their Creed, and to have it at any 
Purchaſe of Infamy and Danger. To return to the 
Chorus, if that was inoffenſive, as the Sarveyor 


ruly affirms, then the Vocal Stage Muſick of the 


Ancients was inoffenſive, for they had no Songs 
but in the Chorus; I challenge the Surveyor to pro- 
duce one elſewhere in all the old Tragedy and Co- 


nedy extant: And does it not follow from hence, 


that the old Drama was inoifenſive, not only upon 
he Compariſon, but even without it? His running 
off to the groſs Liberties of the Mimi is a poor Re- 
ict; For, Firſt, by thus retreating from the Sub- 
ect, he quits the Field, and leaves the ancient Dra- 
aa in poſſeſſion of the Advantage conteſted. 


Secondly, In all his Ramble and Ager ravation 


bout the Mimi, he neither offers to prove his 
foint by Argument or Teſtimony : He neither 
gives any Inſtance, nor cites any Author; ſo that 
the whole of this Cauſe lies only in Affirmation 
ad Aſſurance. His ſaying, That ail who are ac- 
(uo:nted with the Roman Stage, know his Charge a- 


minſt the Mimi to be true, is like the reſt. I muſt 


tell him, he does not know it to be true, and there- 
ore ſhould not object it. Nay, as far as it appears, 


ts untrue 3 for the Lewdneſs of the Mimi conſiſted 


more in Geſture than Expreſſion. I charged the 
Stage wit encouraging. Feen, and miſtaking the 
3 Notion 


View, 5. SA 


186, 
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Survevor, 


p- 108. 


View, p. 
23, 186. 


Defence, 


200,207 fending againſt the Laws of th: Drama: His faying 
this, is in effect, to make the Poets ſoveraign Judge: 


204. 


Surveycr, but a cloſe Imitation of Life? Now if any Man d 


to be damn'd in Defence of his Honour: and can't 
| be a Chriſtian without being reckon'd a Poltron; 


A Second Dales &c. 1 


Notion of Honour: This he denies, and would nal to m. 


us believe, that a vindictive Humour is almoſt al auth 
Ways n ade the Mark of a Tyrant or a Villain in Tra. Wi* F 
gedy. But by his Inftance in Don Manuel he mi- Ho P! 
ſtakes the Point: The Diſorders of Princes was norfMv0<s 
the Diſpute in that place: Twas private Revenge een 


re uf 
unly 
much 
Unde 
2110 
m t 
gur \ 


he P 
e'] 

Lib 
Eels d. 
coach 
good 
likely 
| 1rd 
tr 


on e 


which was principally aim'd at, as appears by the 
Mention of Duelling. And is not this Humour in- 
couraged by the Stags: Don't their Characters of 
Figure quarrel in Comedy, and murder in T; raged? 
Is 1 it not honourable to do it, and infamous to re 


fuſe it? And thus by theſe Maxims, a Man is bound 


To ſay this, Frenty is countenanc'd | in Life, and 
that a Poet is ollig'd to draw ac cording to Nature is q 
lamentable Picea. At this rate Rapes and Adulterid 
muſt be acted, and all ſort of Blaſphemy repeated 
that Nature may be ſhewn in her Colours: But this 
T have anſwer'd already. And therefore his ſaying 
That there can be no Breach of Morality, withcut cf 


of Good and Evil; to give the Stage a Power pets 
ramount to Goſpel and Law, and to make Vice thi") © 
Standard of Virtue. By this Doctrine they maß eme 


eren. 
pend 
er 1; 
ror 
aul. 
oes 
tere 
ay 
nic! 
born 
be C 
our 
ne I 


bring all the Stench of the Sets upon the Board 
and poyſon Cum Privilegio. For what is all thi 


likes theſe Figures, let him do it at his Peril, ſays the 
Surveyor, for then be finds Fault with Nature, i 
with the Poet. Nay, if thoſe Pictures be drawn a 
cording to the Life, he might as well ſuarl at the i) 
Providence which governs the World, becauſe he intel 
more ugly Faces than handſome ones, more Knaves ail 
Fools than beneſt Men, &c. This is admirable Rea 
ſoning! For, in the firſt place, to ſuppoſe Ugl! 
neſs fo very common, is a Satyr upon Mankind 


and | is remote both from Truth and Decency: But 
[ 
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to make Knavery the Effect of Providence, as this 
Author does by the Drift of his Reaſoning, and 
e Force of his Compariſon, is next to Blaſphemy. 

To proceed from his Suppoſition to his Inference: 


Does the Surveyor think there's no Difference be- 
een natural Detects and moral Turpitude, and 
re ugly Faces as catching as ugly Practices? Cer- 


woly , no. The Deformities of Behaviour are 


uch more dangerous than thoſe of Perſon and 
Underſtanding. Lewdneſs and Atheiſm are in- 


xtIOus, bur Folly i 1s 4 Diſadvantage to none but 
im that has it. Now, if we are obliged to guard 
ur Virtue, and avoid il Diſcourſe, why not in 
he Play-houſe, as well as in other Places? Unleſs 


e ſay, that the Wit and Figure, and Succeſs of 


Libertine mortifies his E xample, and makes him 


ks dangerous: And then by the fame Rule we may 


waclude, that the Malignity of a Diſtemper is a 


Go Symptom of Health, and that People are 
ikely to do leaſt Miſchief, when they are beſt pre- 


dior it: 
I] muſt now attend the 82¹¹ rveyor in his FE in 


on of the Greek and Roman Traged; „ in which he 
retends the Ancients were defective in the Mora- 
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19 of their Fable. And upon the Compariſon of surveyor, 
ome few Inſtances, endeavours to throw the Pre- P. 120. 


krence upon the Mederns. In this Enquiry he 
bends a great part of his Book, which were it ne- 


er ſo lucky, would be but little to his purpoſe. 
for to ſay no more at preſent, this Juſtification 


ould. reach no farther than Tragedy, Comedy 


oes not enter the Diſpute upon this Head, and 
herefore muſt be left defenceleſs. He throws a- 


ay abundance of Ammunition upon this Place , 
aich if he could carry it, would not be worth the 


dorming: This will appear upon the Progreſs of 


nh: Conteſt; and in the mean time I ſhall endea- 
our to repel the Attack, and 1 — him i in 
de little Advantage. 


344 A Second Defence, &c. = 
| Jn purſuing this Point, the Surveyor falls into af 
mighty Vein of telling Stories, which by the FN 
and Manner of them, one would fanſy were told 
more tor his own Diverſion than the Readers. Here s. 
we muſt rake him by Tale, and not by Weight 1ppea 
meaſure his Arguments by tne Page: Andifa 
Mar could be confuted by the Yard, he might ok Wt 
ſibly have done my Buſineſs. 1 / 
Surveyor, He begins with the Fable of Sophocles | his dip | 
p. 131. and cenſures it for being very deficient in the Moral M pred. 
And yet in the next Words he owns it may ſervd 
to fit us in mind of the Lubricity of Fortune, and th 
Inſtability of Humane Greatneſs, Call you this MoraWhe ſo 
ery deficient! Does it not hold forth a Leſſon off 
Juſtice and Moderation to great Men? Does it not the! 
teach the proper Uſe of Proſperity, and prepare uy 


era 
for the Turns of Adverſity? This Moral is ſo fail nag 
from being deficient in a Play, that it would mak ho 


a good Sermon. But the Ground of the Quarreh and 


is, this Moral is too good for ſuch a Heathen al of ? 
Surveyor, So;bocles, and therefore he muſt not have it. Not 


p. 131. haveit! What, though the Poem uſes it expreſly 


ing 
as ſach? that's confeſſed: For all that the SY nor 

veyer not only finds fault with Mr. Dryden, buſi : fi 

won't give Sophocles leave to underſtand the Moral (ect 

9.133. of his own Fable. This is very hard. But ſince h k 
Ist reſolv'd to refine upon Sophoctes and Mr. Dryden Pu 
let's ſee what he'll make on't. Now this Gentle 15 

man tells us, that the genuine Moral of the Fall pn 

ought to have been ſhewn in ſetting forth Cfdipu his 

Mr. Fortunes, as a Reſult of his Impiety, in advancing mu 

Surveyor , his own Fudgment abo ve that of his Geds ; and thinkin is 
?- 133» by his own iſdom to reverſe the immutable Decrees ff thi 
1475 Deſtiny y, and upon this account his Vanity deſervd "ff co 
beavieſt Chaſtiſement. To this I anſwer, be 

Firſi, That if this were the Moral, it would nol irc 


be without Inſtruction: It might ſhew the Vanity ol 
conteſting with Omnipotence, and teach Submi 
ſion to the Decrees of Heaven, chat People ſhout 


* conclud 
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conclude the Puniſhment juſt by the Hand that 
ent it, and not repine at the Myſteries of Provi- 
lence. But 

S-condly, That this Senſe is not the general Moral, 
pears by the Surveyor”s Objection, in which he 
grants, That Predeſtination was not ſo univerſal a- id. 
nous the ancient Heathens, but many held the contrary. 
ud i if QEdipus was one of this Number, he grants his 
oral falls to the Ground, Now, that CEdipus was no 
Predeftinarian, I think is pretty clear from his Ma- 
ugement: For if he beliey'd a Fatality, he muſt be- 
deve his Misfortunes irretrievable, and why then was | 
he ſo weak as to attempt the preventing it? Why then 
did he quit his Fortune and his Friends, throw up 
the Expectations of a Crown, and run rambling af- 
ter a known Impoſſibility? Such a Piece of Pilgri- 
mage is fitter for a Gooſe than a Hero, eſpecial! yone 
who could look through Myſteries, untie Riddles 
and had a Reach of Underſtanding above the reſi 
of Mankind. *Tis plain therefore, CZdipus did 
not imagine himſelf under a Neceſſity of murder- 
ng his Father. He thought the Oracle pronounc'd 
no more than a conditional Truth: He took it for 
fur Warning, but believ'd the Event might be 
ſecur'd by Care and Caution. 

Farther, by! this Scheme of Fatality the Reaſon of 
Puniſhment is deſtroy'd, and by conſequence the 
Moral finks with it. For, why ſhould dipus be 
puniſh*d for attempting to reverſe Deſtiny, when all 
his Actions were pre- ordain'd, and he had not ſo 
much as his own Will in his Power ? Where there 
is no Choice, there can be no Fault: Alas! upon 
this Suppoſition his Vanity was unavoidable, and he 
could no more bylp the conteſting with Fate, than 


de could over-rule it. For as s the Surveyor has it 
from Seneca. 
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165. Soph, 
Trachin. 


A Second Defence, &c. 


with the Surveyor's Aſſiſtance. 


View, p. View, &c. 


59. 


Sophoc. Father's Murder, and the Abuſe of his Bed, this 


Elefir. Conſideration, I ſay, upon the Heathen Theology, 


Act. 1. 


Oreſtes's killing his Mother, though not cenſur'd | 
by the Surveyor, lies harder upon Sophocles than the | 
other. But when we conſider, that he was put 


upon this Practice by the Oracle, to revenge his 


ſeems to excule the Fact. 
We are now to proceed to Euripides, who is 


Surveyor, blam'd by the Surveyor for not contriving his Fa- 


P. 164 
178. 


#14, 


ble to the Advantage of his Moral. 
may be return'd, that his Inſtances of Miſmanage- 


ment in this Poet are but few: And even all of | 


thoſe few won't hold; and where they do, the 


Plays are defenfible upon another Head. 


And becauſe he makes Oreſtes, and the other pro- 
duced by him, a Sample of the reſt, it may not be 
amiſs to ſhew the Reader in a Word or two, how 
unfairly Euripides is repreſented by the Surveyor. 

To begin, Hecuba his firſt Play, has a Moral fut- 


ficiently inſtruftive. For, here Polydorus comes 
from the other World to diſcover Treachery and 


Murder. And Polymneſtor, King of Thrace, being 


the guilty Perſon, is puniſhed with the Loſs of his 
Eyes: This Piece of Revenge is executed by He- 
cuba, Mother to the murder'd Perſon, and being 
_ queſtion'd for the Fact, ſhe is acquitted by Age. 
memnon; as indeed ſhe well might, having done 
— — nothing 


To make Qdipus ſmart for queſtioning the Ora- 
cle in this Caſe, is againſt all Reaſon and Juſtice: | 
And the Poet might as well have brought him to 
Execution, becaule he could not fly. And thus we | 
ſee the Poet will ſhift much better by himſelf than 
The Moral of the 
Surveyor, reſt of Sophocless Plays is either good, or not 
5. 150% % bad, by his own Confeſſion, and therefore that 
Diſpute is at an end: ? Tis true, he excepts a little a- 
gainſt Hyllus's Expoitulation with the Gods. But 
this Objection was ſtarted, and conſider'd in the 


To this it 
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thing unjuſtifiable by the Principles of Paga- 
um. 
| The Phweniſſe is full of Moral Sentences, and as 
o the Fable, the Misfortune of Laius and his Po- Eurip. 
{crity is declared to proceed from his Diſobedience PHuiſſ. 
10 che Oracle; Wuich holds forth this Leſſon, That P. 112. "gg 
ts dangerous to go counter to the Inſtructions of e 
Heaven; and that our Duty ſhould always over- 
me our Deſires. 

[lirpolitus Coronati is taxed by the Surveyor with 
detective Moral, becauſe an inoffenſive young 
Prince of that Nine miſcarries in't. But this Fa- 
% if we look farther, has a great deal of good 
meaning in't. For Hippolitus i is viſited in his Miſ- Hippol. p: 
ortunes by a Goddeſs who clears his Innocence, 202, Cc. 
undertakes his Quarrel, and Promnes to immorta- 
ize his Memory. 

The Surveyor grants Alceſtisa Moral Play, and the 
me may be ſaid of Audit mac her For here Hermione, = 
who injur'd the Royal Captive Andremache, grows Androm. 
moſt diſtracted with her Guilt, and is hardly pre- P. 319, 
reated from diſpatching her ſelf. 

Memnelaus likewiſe deſigning to murder Andromache © , 

nd her Son Moleſſus, is diſappointed in his Barba- 
bariry by Peleus, who comes in the Nick of Time 
o the Reſcue of the Innocent. And ar the End of 
te Play, Andromache is left in poſſeſſion of the 
Perf married to Helenus, Hector's Brother, and 

e Crown ſettled upon her Son Moliſſus: And to 
erich the Moral farther, the generous and com- Androm: 
paſſionate Peleus is deify'd by Thetis, and tranſpott- p. 329, 
d to the fortunate Iſlands. 295 

The Moral of the Sypplices is not amiſs. The Caſe 
tood thus. Creon King of Thebes refuſing Burial to 
the Chiefs ſlain before that Town, Adraſtus, the 
only ſurviving Confederate, applies to Theſzeus King 
of Athens, for Afliſtance, deſiring to be put into a 
Condition to take Care of the Funerals of his Friends. 


For to have theſe Solemnities unperform'd, — a 
ad 
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Bodies were burnt, and their Bones buried, accor-“ 
ding to that of Virgil. | 


complies with it, and having demanded Juſtice of 
Creon by an Embaſly to no purpoſe, he goes à- 


and diſpatch him with a Letter ro Arge. Upon 


Al. Second Defence, &c. ; 
ſad Misfortune among the Heathens, who believed 2 
the Ghoſts of the Deceaſed had no Reſt, till their“ 


| 2 . | Ind 
Nec ripas datur horrendas & rauca fluenta D 
T; ranſportare, Prius quam jedibus ofa quierunt. | 


The Requeſt being thus reaſonable, Theſenc| 


gainſt him in Perſon, defeats his Forces in the 


Field, and recovers the dead Bodies of the Gene. * 
rals. 1 5 e 3: 
This Expedition was a generous Inſtance of Hu- bit. 
manity to the Dead and Living, and therefore the ſai 
Poet rewards him with Succeſs. The Fable like- PU 
wiſe :caches us, that the Dead are not to be in- On 
ſulted, nor the vanquiſhed refuſed in their reaſo- MY ©: 
. } I 
Too proceed. His Iphigenia in Aulide has a Tun ©* 
of Virtue in the Contrivance. For here Agamen-l or 
non reſigns in a very tender Point to the Orders of! Wi 
the Gods, and was willing to facrifice his Daugh- of 
ter to the Succeſs of the Expedition: To let us © | 
_ underſtand, that Piety ought to prevail againſt na- : 
tural Affection, and private Regards give way to 
publick Intereſt. And as for innocent [phigenia,] = 
the is reſcued from the Slaughter by a Miracle, uh 
and preferr*d to be a Prieſteſs to Diana. =” 
 Jphigema in Tauris continues the Story of the! 
Tragedy laſt mentioned. Here Pylades and Ore-| up 
ſtes make an Adventure together, and by the Di- ty 
rection of the Oracle arrive at Tauri to bring off the ; 
Statue of Diana. But being ſeiz'd before they. 
could embark, they were condemn'd to be ſacri- 15 
ficed according to the Cuſtom of the Country. Ypli- x 
genia, the Prieſteſs of Diana, underſtanding the Pri- * 
ſoners to be Greeks, reſolved to fave one of them, fr 


this 
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kis there follows a noble Conteſt between Pylades 
ind Oreſtes, who offer'd to die for each other. But 
before Oreſtes, who got the better of his Friend, 
ame to ſuffer, he is by good Fortune diſcover, 
ind own'd by his Siſter /phigenia; who thereupon 
contrives their Eſcape, and goes away with them. 
From whence we may learn how unexpectedly Pro- 
vidence ſteps in to the Aſfiftance of Friendſhip and 
Generofity: And that he who goes on the Meſſa- 
ges of Heaven, has his Security in his Commiſ- 
lon. 


The next is the Tragedy of N beſts, which whether 
it belongs to Euripides or not, is uncertain. This 


Prince is ſurpriz'd in the Night by the Enemy and 
ſlain, and ſcems to miſcarry for Want of Diſci- 
pline and Care in the Army. He may be like 
wite puniſt'd for his Preſumptio bin, and for conf- 
ding too much in himſelf. 
In the Troades, Minerva reſolves to puniſh the 
Greeks for uſing their Victory ill, and particularly 
for ouraging her Prieſteſs Caſſandra. The reſt of 
the Play is little more than a Relation of the Mil- 
fortunes, and burning of Troy; ſo that the Moral, 
as far as it reaches, is not unſerviceable. 
The Bacche is a very Religious [able ; the CHo- 
ru in the third Act is admirably ſententious a- 
gainſt Atheiſm and Impiety. And at laſt the Mis- 
forrunes of Penthers and Agave, are declar'd to Bache; 
have happen'd for the Contempt of the Deity. 5. 206. 
The Moral of the Cyclops g gives much the ſame cyclops, 
warning with the former ; Pal Pbemus being here p. 218, o. 
puniſh*d for his Atheiſtical Rants, and inhoſpita- 4. hot 
ble Temper. 
In the next Play Euriſtbeus ſmarts for perſecu- 
ting the Heraclidæ. Theſe injur'd Perfons are aſ- 
liſted by the Athenians, defeat the Uſurper, and 
recover their Right. To ſay no more, this Play 
threatens Pride with divine Vengeance, and pleads 
ſtrongly for Juſtice and Religion, 
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A Secoud Defence, &c. 


The Tragedy of Helena gives Countenance ty 
Probity: For, by the Structure of the Fable, Ha 
lena is a Lady of Virtue, undebauch'd by Paris 
and never at Troy: She is detain'd Priſoner in I# 
gypt, and proves conſtant to her Huſhand Men 
laus, tho* courted by Theoclymentus King of tha 
Country. In ſhort, ſhe conceals Me7c/au; upon hig 
Arrival, makes the King believe he was wreck'de 
and deſiring leave to ſolemnize his Funeral on the! 
Shoar, gets an Opportunity to eſcape the Tyrants 
and ſet ſail. Theoclymenns finding himſelf betray*dgt 
and ſuſpecting his Siſter Theonwo?2 in the Plot, re 
ſolves to murther her; but is perſuaded to deſiſt/ 
and brought to temper by the Machine of Caſtas 
and Pollux. Here the Moral lies upon the Surface 
is apparently virtuous, and therefore I ſhall ſay nd 
more about it. 1 
Io conclude, Euripides's Electra ſtands upon the 
ſame Foot of Excuſe with that of Ssphocies, and 
therefore I ſhall paſs it over. „„ 5 

From this ſhort Survey the Reader may pers 
ceive, that much the major Part of Zyri#id:;'$ 
Plays are unexceptionable in their Moral; and that 


Poetick Juſtice was generally the Poet's Care 


Which appears farther by his Apology for his 


Ixion. For, ſome of the Audience cenſuring 
the Conduct of this Play, for ſuffering 7xioz 19 


Vit, Eurip. 


Ed. Can- 
tabr. 


Sur veyor, 


5. 194, 


flouriſh, and thrive upon his Wickedneſs; thg 
Poet deſires them to have Patience, for, ſays he, 
I broke him upon the JY/hee! at laſt, and then hd 
paid for all. | 


The Surveyor therefore is much miſtaken in ma- 


king the Ancients ſo negligent in their Fable: As il 


a good Moral from them was rather the Effect of 
Caſualty than Choice. There are four Tragedies 


of Euripides ſtill unmention'd; that is, his Oreſte: 
Medza, Hercules Furens, and Toy: Here I confel$ 
the Byaſs of the Fable is not ſo well contriv'd, a 
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gut then he may be in a great Meaſure excuſed a 

Japon theſe two following Conſiderations: 

S ir], becauſe Euripides takes care to correct the 

Malignity of his Fable by Moral Sentences, and 

Philoſophical Advice, of winch, as the Surveyor Survey; 

confeſſes, he is very liberal. Yes: The Ancients, p. 164. 

ſays he, deliver'd their Inſtructions in wiſe Sayings þ. 1912 

(aller d in the Dialogue, or at the Cloſe. Now theſe 

Jontences were poſſibly more intelligible to a com- 

mon Underſtanding, than the Myſtery of Pots, 

and the Revolution of #ab/es: And therefore when 

the reft of the Play was not ſtuffed with Lewdneſs, 

night govern in the Minds of an Audience, and 

make a ſignificant Impreſſion : But, Secondly,” that 

which goes fartheſt in the Juſtification of Euripides, 

is, that the Diſpoſition of the Fable was ſeldom in 

his Power: The Subject was generally Hiſtory, or 

received Tradition; from which 'twas unſafe to 

vary. For, to croſs upon common Belief, and give 

Matter of Fact the lie, was the Way to ſpoil the 

Probability and Reliſh of the Poem. The An- 

cients therefore, as the Surveyor remarks from 4 

'/iotle, being forc'd to take the Fable as they found Sure 

t, the Fault lay in the Hiſtory, which made the 187,188, 

Poet more excuſable. VV 
And this may ſerve to ſhew, that Euripides is 

much better complexion'd than the Syrv2yor was 

pleas'd to draw him. He is miſtaken likewiſe in 

affirming, That Euripides does not touch the Paſſions Survey: 

e Sophocles: For, no leſs a Judge than hin- P. 164. 

lan gives him the Preference: He had, ſays he, an 

admirable Stroak at the Pathos in general; and for In aſſecti- 

raiſing Compaſſion, was clearly ſuperior to Sophocles. % ver oP 

And if Quintilian's Authority ſtood in need of be- 1 

ing confirm'd, the Poet's Hippolitus Coronatus, to tum in iis 


lay nothing farther, might vouch for him. 4%1miſe- 
From Euripides the Surveyor goes backward to / 
conſlant, 


A/cbylus, but this Poet will quickly be diſengag'd, Kae ite 

| | cipuus. Quintil. Inſtit. l. Io. cap. I. 
1 for 

8 


Survey, 


þ. 180. 


Prom. 


Vinkt. p. 6, 


8. Ed. 


tant, 


view h. 7 


Survey, 


A Second Defence, &c. 


for the whole Attack is made only upon a SH 3 
tence or two in his Prometheus Vinctus. But her #5 4 


he is out again in his Impeachment, and miſrepr wort 
ſents the Reaſon of Prometheus Puniſhment. Fo te b 
*twas not meer good Nature that made Propiet hen bave 
miſcarry. *Twas becauſe he made bold with 7: pole 


* 


ters Prerogative, broke into his Adminiſtration nge 


and diſpos'd of his Bounty againſt his Will. the J 
3 | | i 5 | =_ 125 
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Prometheus pretended it ſeems to underſtan; 's 
what was fit for the World better than Jupiter, andi tune 
to love Mankind more than he that made themMpne! 
Now to do this is Arrogance and Imputation with derb 
a Witneſs. Beſides, as appears in the latter Part ther 
of the Play, he ſcorn'd a Releaſe from bis Tor Hafi 
ments, menaced his pretended Supream, and rat E 
tled his Chains againſt his Judge. tl. 
But *tis high Time for the Surveyor to quit ti Hep. 
Coaſt of Greece, having met with no Prize aft | 
all his Cruiſing. He is now failing homewardsW/ic: 
and trying to mend his Voyage, by touching Heck 
Rome. And, to conclude the Allegory, Seneca ef! 
the Man to make his Fortunes. | 
And here he would perſuade the Reader, that or 

I took all Seneca's Plays for the Work of one Mau duc 
His Reaſon is, I ſuppoſe, becauſe I call'd them oſc 
Seneca's Tragedies: Becauſe I did not diſtinguiſh cles 
between the Plays written by Marcus, and tho, 


by Lucius Anneus Seneca; and run ont into Pe Hur. 


dantry and Foreign Obſervation, But enough oiicor 
this, | | DES. MN 
Thing 
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The Surveyor remarks, that all Seneca's Trage- b. 182. 
ties are of Greek Exirafion, (for the Octavia is not 
worth the naming.) They are fo. And ſo much 
the better, for then, where they need it, what I 
have offer'd for the Greeks, may ſerve for their A- 
pology. Then the Plan of the Fable tikes its Re- 
fuge in Hiſtory; and comes down with Excule to 
the Poet. Beſides, the Surveyor takes Notice, that 
2c refines upon the Juſtice of Euripides in his Surveys, 
Hippolytus, and mends his Moral. Why, this is“ vous 
juſt as one would wiſh. But then the Man grows 
angry, becauſe I did not diſtinguiſh the Fl.ys of 
{-:2ca the Philoſopher from the reſt, and exempt 
him from Cenſure. Why, truly I had no leiſure apt 5 
for trifling in Criticiſms: And moreover, I could not! !. 
wholly excuſe him ; for his Rants (if They belong - 
to him) are ſometimes as extravagant as may be. 

His Parallel of Aan Oilers with a late Misfor- Serec. 
une won't hold. For Ajax was funk in his Blaſ- e, 
phemy, and had his Breath ſtop'd with a Thun- “ 3. 
derbolt: He is 20 Perſon of the Drama; but what 
then? This Inſtance is ſufficient to ſhew the Poet's 3»rvey. 
Juſtice, and make an Example of the Crime. P. 187. 

His pretended Diviſion of Tragedy from Ari- 
alle into Moral and Pathetick, is ſtrangely miſ- 
repreſented. By this Diſtinction he would make 
us believe, that according to Ariſtolle, the Pathe- 
ice Tragedy had no Regard to Morality, and Poe- 
tick Juſtice. But this is not only contrary to Matter 
of Fact, but to the Authority of the Citation. 

For, Ariſtctle makes four Branches of his Divi- 
fon of Tragedy, and riot two only as this Author 
quotes him. Theſe four Kinds of Tragedy the Phi- 
Joſopher forms upon the four principal Excellen- | 
des relating to this Art. x: 

The firſt Sort he calls wena:yuſy, or that which 
turns chiefly upon Intrigue and Diſcovefy; the ſe- Survey. 
cond is che Pathetick, the Beauty of which conſiſts ? 226. 
n the Skill of touching the Paſſions,” and awaken- _ 
ng Terror and Pity to an unuſual Degree. N by, 
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Ariſtot. de cr Revolution of Affairs. Here the Gods made 


Poet. is to 
18. 


if the Fable was well caſt, and Poetick Juſtice ob: 


A Second Defence, &c. 


ſerved, as I have prov'd it often happen'd ; in th, 
Caſe, I fay, this Sort of Tragedy is every jot as in" | 
ſtructive, or in other Words as Moral, as any other. 

The third Sort was diſtinguiſh'd by a plain and 
pompous Narration, without Surprize of Incident 


great Part of the Dialogue, and the Peculiarity o 
it lay in the Majeſty of the Preſence, of the Sub 
ject and Expreſſion. 544 

The fourth is the 4Imy or Moral, ſo called, be 
cauſe, as appears by the Inſtances, and the leary 
ed Paraphraſt Goulſton, it dealt chiefly in virtuous 


Examples, and Characters of Juſtice and PictyM® - 


In a Word, the Diſtinction goes more upon Per 
and Event. And thus *tis plain, that Ari/toile wu. 


far from having any of the Surveyor's Fancies | 


his Head: For all theſe Kinds of Tragedy notwith 


_ $.187,188 


ſon, Character, and Diſcourſe, than upon Fall 


ſtanding their Difference, were equally capable « 
5. 195. a good Moral, and of adjuſting Rewards and Py tab 
niſhments; and therefore this Philoſopher was n. F 
ſuch inexhauſtible Spring of Corruption, no ſuch ever Fab 
” laſting Source of Infection, as this Gentleman and hi” 
Survey. terrible Rhetorick would make him. ere 
2 Having now diſabled his Inſtances of Exception of t 
feine. and vindicated the Antients; the Deſign of his Ar"! 
tack is defeated.. And his long Declamation, inte C 
which he has ramm'd ſo many hard Words, wil” 
Survey. recoil upon himſelf; and difcharge nothing buf” © 
ba Smoak and Noiſe, Paper and Powder, ab 
For by this Time, I ſuppoſe, tis pretty cle: b 
that my Satyr (as he calls it) does not come near e 
Survey. full upon the Antients, as upon the Moderns. 48 
For firſt, as we have ſeen the old Tragedian In | 


were generally unexceptionable 1 in their Fable ; an Pil 
when they were not, *tis becauſe they were ti 
down to the Models of Hiſtory and Religion, uf. 
on which Account both Ariſtotle and the Survey 
are willing to make them an Allowance. 


Second 
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Secondly, The antient Tragick Poets were clean 
in their Expreſſion. And MY 
Thirdly, They are not near ſo full of Profane- 18 1 
neſs and Atheiſtical Rants. | — 
| The Surveyor is reſolv'd notwithſtanding to pro- [1 
duce ſome Modern Tragedies, which tho? they 
have little to ſay, are to look boldly upon the 
Court, and paſs their Reſolution for their Inno- survey. 
cence, And here Shakeſ; cars Hamlet is brought #- 201, te 
firſt, and a great many Words ſpent to prove the 206. 
Regularity and Inſtructiveneſs of the Fabio. But, 
what's all this to the Controverſy? My Exceptions : M4 
to Hamlet related only to his Indecencies of Lan- | Wil 8 
guage; and how handſomely the Su-veyor juſtifies . 
that, we ſhall ſee afterwards. However, here the . 
Surveyor was reſolv'd to ſet up a King of Clowrs Tv 
of his own making; and then to fall on and con- 0 
quer him with great Bravery: Or, perhaps his i 
Heart being better than his Sight, he might mi- 
ſtake the Windmill for the Gyant. 1 
His next Inſtance is in the Orphan, ag inſt the 
Fable of which tho' I did not except, yet 'tis by 
Ino means fo ſtaunch as he would make it. For 
here's no juſt Diſtinction of Fate upon the Merit 
Wot the Perſons; but the good and bad, the inno- Survey; 
Tent and guilty, fall under a common Misfortune. 7. 213; 
M Cleomenes comes next under the Surveyors Exa- 
ination: This Play he taxes extreamly with the 
ant of a Moral, And does this prove, that the 
able of the Moderns is preferable to the Antients? 
hat makes him argue on my Side? How ſome 
Peoples Vanity rides their Judgment! He muſt 
de throwing his Criticiſms $a tho? he falls up- See View 
on his Friends, and weakens bis Argument by his and De- 
Diſcovery. Jones. 
re two remaining Tragedies a are Don Sebaſtian 
nnd the. Mourning Bride, Now he knows I have 
rade ſeveral material Objections againſt theſe 
lays, which he does not attempt to remove. I 
ruft tell him therefore once for all, that the Ju- 
Aa 2 ſtification 
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P. 222. 


A Second Defence, 8c. 


ſtification of the Fable is no Anſwer : For I did 
not charge the Moderns with being Infection all 
over: No, they may do Execution enough with- 
out that. | 
Beſides, the Fable by his « own reaſoning works 
leaſt ſenſibly, it ſleeps as it were in the Veins, and 
is flow in the Operation. But foul Images, and 
profane Diſcourſe, are of a quicker Diſpatch, and 
like the Plague ſudcen and ſure. And then the 


. Decency, Moral Sentences, and Gravity of the 


aub, 


8 Survey. 


p. 218. 


Antients were a Sort of Counterpoiſon to the Fu- 


ble: For, as the Surveyor obſerves, the Diſc ourſe ＋ 1 
the Antient T; ragedy was frequently Moral, when the | 

Fable was not, To which I muſt add, that when 

the Moderns are ſtaunch in their main Fable, their 
View, 92; Epiſodes and Under Characters are much out of Or- 
93, 95- © der, and encourage Vice by giving it Succeſs. He 
would gladly put in ſtill for ſome Advantages to 
the Moderns, with reſpect to the Moral; but the 
Claim ſticks cruelly in the making out. He men- } 
tions three Particulars, the two firſt of which a are | 


no more than one, and that 1s, that | 
The Moderns are never at the Expence of a Mi- 


racle to bring about a wicked Deſigu, as che Anliefi | 


have notoriouſly done. 
To this J anſwer, 


Firſt, That he has over- charged the Antient;, | 


and multiplied his Inſtances beyond Matter of Fact: 


as appears by what I have proved already. 
Secondly, In thoſe few Plays where the Allega- | 


tion is true, they repreſented the Hiſtory of their 
Theology, chey had common Belief for their Ex- 
cuſe, ſo that it ſeems rather the Fault of the Re- 


ligion than the Poet. And as for the Modern, 


their ſtanding off from this Conduct ſeems to 
proceed more from Management than Scruple; 
by the Liberties they take in other Caſes, we 
have no Reaſon to believe they declined this ill 
Uſe of Machine out of Conſcience, but becauſe 
they know this Expedient won't take: The Me- 
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rhod looks unnatural, and the Credulity of the 
Audience is not high enough to make it go down. 

His ſecond Advantage tor the Moderns is, that 
their Male factors are generally puniſid, The An- survey: 
tients did the ſame, as I have prov'd from the three 1id. 
Greek Tragedians. But after all, the Moderns are 
far from being ſo careful in the Execution of Ju- 
ſtice as he pretends. For P'm miſtaken if Liber- 
tines that expoſe Virtue, and droll upon Religion, 
are not great Malefactors. To ſteal Property is 
not ſo bad as to ſteal Principle; for this latter 
Practice extinguiſhes the Notion of Right, and 
makes Thieving univerſal. He that deſtroys the 
Diſtinction of Good and Evil, is the worſt Ty- 
rant; for he encourages all Men to be like him- 
ſelf, Now theſe Sort of Malefactors are cheriſhed View, &c. 
and rewarded by the Modern Stage. 3 tb. 
The Surveyor proceeding in Defence of the Mo-“ =O 
derns, affirms, that the Fable of every Play is un- Survey. 
doubtedly the Author's own, whenceſoever he takes the p. 219. 
Story, and he may model it as he pleaſes; the Chara- 
Hers are not ſo, for Lee the Poet is oblig d to take 
from Nature. | 
To this I anſwer, 
Firſt, In Contradiction to his W that 
when the Poet writes from Hiſtory, he is in a great 
Meaſure confin'd to Matter of Fact, ſo that the 
Fable is not in his own Power to model as he pleaſes. 
This, beſides the Reaſon of the Thing, is already 5 
granted by the Surveyor, who brought Ariſtotle's Survey: 
Authority for the Caſe. To which I ſhall add that p.187,188 WORN 


of Horace, which may be 9 both to Fable 
and Characters. 
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Aut famam fequere, aut convenientia finge, ee: hoop W | 


Scriptor. 


Now *tis both Ariſtotle's and Horace s Judgment, 
that a Tragick Poet ſhould rather go upon Fact, 
Aa 3 and 
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and known Tradition, than pure Invention in che 
Choice of his Subject. | 


 Reftius Iliacum Carmen deducis in Aus, 
| Ryam |: proferres ignota indiflaque Primus. 


- Secondly, 'Tis very poſſible to keep an irregu: 
lar C“ 1755 -r under Diſcipline; for Terence's Strum- 
pets don't-talk Smut, and the ſame Conduct wil 
hold in other Caſes. In a Word, we muſt not 
ſtretch Propricty to the Prejudice of Virtue, nor 

make N.tare a Plea for Debauchery. But this Pre. 


tence I have fully ſatisfied ellewhere. 


His laſt Effort upon the Fable of the Antients is, 
that 7c:tber Ariſtotle n] Horace, among ſt all their 


excellent Rules for Dramatic Writing, have taken 


the leaſt Notice of Poetick Fuſtice. But that neither 
of theſe great Men were ſo regardleſs of the F. 


the, as the Surveyor would make them, will appear 
from what follows: For, 8 
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Firſt, Ar ſtotle affirms, 5* That to repreſent a Per- 
8 5 ſon of Probity * unhappy, would not only be 
% unpoetical, but F ſcandalous, and deteſtable; 
« And on the other Hand, to make a very wick- 
„ ed Man ſucceſsful, is the moſt improper Con- 
duct imaginable, and has not ſo much as a jot 
of the due Requiſites of Tragedy in't.“ The 
lirſt Keiton he gives for this Cenſure 1 is, becauſe 
{gen Pref oerous Management fails in a proper 
Regard to Mankind. Now, if an unrighteous 
Treatment of Virtue and Vice, and Male-admini- 
ſtration upon Merit, is, in'the Opinion of Ariſtotle, a 
Neglect of Humane Nature, a ſcandalous Practice, 
and a Breach of Dramatick Law, then certainly this 
Philoiopher did not overlook the Reſpects of Ju- 
ſtice in his Precepts for Tragedy. 

This, if need be, will appear farther from the 
Qualifications he requires in his Hero, who is to 


_ ſuffer at the latter End of the Play, This chief 


| Perſon 
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Perſon he would have of a middling Size for his 
Morals, neither remarkable one way nor tother : 
He would not have him flamingly wicked, for then 
no body would be concern'd for his Misfortune, 
Compaſſion would fleep, and Tragedy flag. 

But then he mult fall into ſome great Indiſcre- 
tion, and be guilty of conſiderable Miſmanage- 
ment; he muſt be puniſh'd d, cuaeriay ueydnlu, Lid. 
for ſome notorious Failure in his Conduct; for 
ſome Fault which he might have prevented; o- 
therwiſe you bring him under the Character of 
thoſe virtuous Perſons, whom Ariſtotle ſays *tig 'Exricnc; 
ſcandalous to make unhappy. Thus we ſee he ſuf- 
fers for his Faults, he is made a Malefactor, tho? 
not to the Degree of Falling unpitied. And thus 
the Example works the right Way, and the Au- 
dience is alarm'd into Caution. Thus they are held 
to their good Behaviour, and the Paſſion of Ter- Arift. de 
ror is purgd; which Advantages could never fol- Peet. cap. 5 
low if the Hero had no Faults to juſtify his Mis 
fortune. For to ſee a good Man puniſh'd for that 
he can't help, is the Way to make the Paſſions of 
the Tragedy run riot, and grow mutinous againſt 
Providence; and is rather an Argument for De- 
ſpair than Circumſpection. And this may ſerve 
to ſhew, that Ariſtolle was not regardleſs of Poe- 
tick Juſtice, CSCSFC 

And that Horace, who goes upon the Plan of 
the Antients, was of the ſame Mind, is evident 
from his Advice to the Chorus, © to appear for g dea: 
« Virtue, and perform the Offices of Friendſhip ; miſeris, 
« to recommend Juſtice, and pray the Gods that bear for- 
Fortune might follow Deſert.” Now the Cho- me /yer 

| # 8 Horat. 

145, we know, was to unite with the Subject, to % 472. 
ſupport the Deſign of the Play, and repreſent the poet. 
Senſe of the Poet. If therefore Horace would have 
the Chorus ſolicit thus ſtrongly for Juſtice ; he ex- 
pected, no doubt, the Cataſtrophe ſhould be go- 
rern'd by the ſame Inſtructions. 

Ne Rey Aa 4 . And 
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be to let a mad Dog looſe among the Crowd, and 


Survey. 


5. 237. 


7. 234. 


5 Rudens. 


Juſtice at the End of a lewd Play, is nothing but 


| has no Pretence in Modern Comedy, where I :ber- 
tiniſin comes generally off with Victory and liying 


Veyor now leads me, and begins with the Dey 
Defence, lion of Comedy: But againſt the Latitude and Con- 


5.198, 199 ſtruction of his Interptetation, IJ haye argued in my 
200. 


— — 2 — — 


A Second Defence, &c. 


And thus I have endeavour'd to detect his Ca. 
lumnies upon the Aitients, to vindicate their H. 


dle, and to diſappoint him in his Project upon the 
Compariſon. And alas! If tlie Moderus could have 
carried this Part of the Preference, it would have 
done them but little Service. A formal Piece of 


a Piece of Grimace, and a Politick Hypocriſy, 
*Tis much ſuch a Strain of Conduct, as it would 


then knock him on 'the Head when he has bitten 
a great Part of them. And yet this poor Excuſe 


Colours, 
And to this 8 of the Stage the Sur 


Defence, of which, according to his Method, he 
takes no Notice. And by his Deſcription of the 
Buſineſs of Comedy, we Save no Reaſon to ex- 
pect any good from it. 

He ſays the Deſign of Comedy i is rather Civil 
Prudence i ban Morality, and as he is pleas'd to go 
on, we are not to expect it ſhould confer Grace, or 
mend Principles, Then as for the Characters, tho 
he would ot have them all vitious, he means not 
juſt to qualify them for Newgate or Tyburn; but 
then eſpecial Care muſt be taken, that there is no 


Perſon of Sobriety amongſt them: No, they mij 


be all Men of Pleaſure; for if they are tainted with 
too much Honeſty, they will diſagree with the Con- 
pany, and ſpoil the Projects of the Stage. Well! ! 
perceive the Surveyor is reſolv'd, notwithſtanding 
his Pretences to the contrary, to make the Modern 


Writers of Comedy more licentious than the A- 
cient ; for Demones in Plautus, informs us, that 


Ack. 4. E the Comick Poets in his Time us'd to pretend to 


ſc. ; 9 


Diſcipline, 
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iſcipline, and throw in Lectures of Morality. And 
ho the Surveyor takes care to get all his Chara- 
ers of Figure debauch'd, and won't ſufter an 

hing of Conſcience or Regularity to tread the 
ge, for fear the Audience might ſuffer by the 
Example : Yet Plautus was of another Mind, for 
n his Captivi all the Characters are ſober, and well 
order, and particularly Tyndarus and Philocha- 
, two young Gentlemen, are Men of Virtue; 
Wind ſo is Ly/iteles, another of the ſame Quality 
nd Age, in his TJrinummus. And then as to Per- 
bns farther advanced in Years, there are ſeveral 
Inſtances, both in Plautus and Terence, of Behaviour 
Wor exceptionable. But our Stage has refined upon 
he old Model: Their Characters muſt be all Li- 
ertines, their Diverſion Smut, and their Lectures 
earing and Profaneneſs. Their Buſineſs is not 
Wi teach Morality, but Lewdneſs, not to confer Grace, 
ut to debauch Nature, not to mend Principles, 
but to deſtroy them. Indeed, how can the Con- 
kquence of ſuch Entertainments be otherwiſe, 
rhere the Perſons are all Libertines, where 
they run ſuch Lengths of Exceſs, and balk no- 
thing that makes a jeſt? Where Profaneneſs is 
ſometimes ſeaſon'd with Wit, and Lewdneſs po- 
lih'd with Turns of Fancy. Where the Infection 
s made palatable, the Miſchief fortified, and their 
Weapons pointed, to paſs the better through a 
Man's Body. Now, who would learn Civil Pru- 
tence and Management from ſuch Inſtructions as 
theſe, where a Man will be in danger to bring a- 
way much more Vice than Diſcretion? Is it worth 
ones while to get Caution with the Loſs of Con- 
Wicience? Or, have his Pocket pick'd only for the 
Sake of Wit and Dexterity? Who would chuſe 
Bedlam for his Seat of Diverſion: Or, ſee Poſture 
Cr do his Tricks, and act his Metamorphoſes, 
vith the Plague about him: 3 a 
'Tis true, the Surveyor is contented, that 55 . 236. 
5 only 
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ry little. For, to ſpeak plainly, *tis nothing mo 


ſelf. I don't ſay but Perſons of Figure may 00e 


* Survey. 


9. 238. 
I Defence, of F Behaviour. And beſides they ſhould be oi 


p. 200, 201 


berty: They ſhould mortify them for their Miſt 
haviour, treat them with Diſappointment, and ꝗ 


tune ought to riſe in Proportion to the Qual 
for fear the Figure ſhould otherwiſe recommeſ . 
e e fone 


ſome Meaſure. For he grants by Implication, th 
the Poet is obliged to bring his Libertine to « Sl 


Survey. 


Pe 23). 


View, p. 
2,93»95 
alib, 
| tice of his ſaying, that Fools of what Quality ſeev 


Survey. 


5.235. 


Religion nor good Nature in't: To expoſe a M 
for being born without Senſe, is a Satyr upon i 


A Second Defence; &c. 
only a Gentleman of Wit, but of Honour too, ſhot 
be introduced into Comedy; but then he guards 
gain in Limitation, for he muſt be a Man of 0 
unreciaimd Honour. A Man of wild Honourl T d u 
ly, Ichink, no Man's Honour can be wilder than 
Notion: Honour without Probity is next to a Ct 
tradiction in Terms, and beſides, *tis good for 


than Pride and Faſhion, and Civility to a Ma 
ſometimes out of Order in Comedy, and he miſ 
ports me in affirming the contrary *: But then 
ſhould not be done without Reſtrictions, and Gus 

ciplin'd accordingly. When Dramatick Gentlen@ 


of Senſe are Knaves or Debauchees, the Po 
ſhould take care to make them Loſers by their 


them out of Countenance. And here the Mist 


And to do the Surveyor right, he is himſelf & © 
fible of the Neceſlity of this Conduct, at leaſt 


of his Extravagance, and a Reſolution of Amendnt 
But that even this is not done, appears ſufficic 
ly in my View, and may be made good much farth 
from the Plays cited in the Preface of my Defent 
But before I paſs on, I am oblig'd to take 


are the f roper Goods and Chattels of the Stage, ui 
the Poets may diſpoſe of as they think fit. 
By his favour, to make Weakneſs of Und: 
ſtanding the Subject of Comick Mirth, has neith 


Cre 


ation z 'tis Juſt as reaſonable as it would be to 
it a Dwarf for being under fix Foot high. Thus 
make ſport with the Misfortunes of Nature, 
d inſult unavoidable Infirmities, is downright 
charity. Beſide, ſuch Sort of Ridicule can cure 
Diflemper, nor recover any Body; not the Pa- 
nt, for he is uncapable of Remedy; and as for 
her People, they are out of Danger of the Di- 
iſe, and therefore need no Preſervative. To 
oceed: 5 


/ 
I 


re only a few noiſy glittering Sentences, put to- 
ther to no purpoſe. Now, tho? I am no Pre- 
nder to the Talent of Haranguing, yet ſuppoſe 


e. For Oratory is by no means inconſiſtent with 
ogick. No, Perſpicuity of Proof, is, as Longinus 
ſerves, one Part of the Sublime. Indeed Rhe- 
rick is nothing but Reaſon well dreſs'd, and Ar- 
ments put into Order. To affirm, That Senſe 


a ſtrange Concluſion. *Tis as much as to ſay, 
at a good Suit of Cloaths is a very naughty 
ing: For let it fit never ſo eaſy, yet if it hap- 
ns to look handſomely, *twill be ſure to weaken 


LI muſt follow him. 5 | 
Ben Johnſon, | took Notice, never ſcrupled to 


Mr. Dryden at laſt came up to the ſame Opi- 
mon.” This Rule the Surveyor was ſenſible a- 
ted very ill with the Eugliſo Stage. And thus 
ling himſelf ſtreighten'd, moves for new Li- 
ty, and tho? he ſtands by himſelf, had much ra- 


e Allegation was true, *twould do him no Ser- 


n't agree with proper and moving Expreſſions, 


an's Body, and take away the Uſe of his Limbs. 
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The Surveyer finding the Arguments of the View survey. 
mewhat troubleſome, would gladly throw them 5.239, 305 
f upon the Score of Declamation : As if they © alib. 


nfeſs, that . *twas the Office of a Comick Poet View, p. 7 
to imitate Juſtice, and inſtruct to Life. And 104, 107. 


* 


r bend the Rule, than reform the Practice. If Survey. 
ul believe him, this Sort of Diſcipline is im-. 241. 
practicable: 


364 l Second Defence, &c. 


practicable : For the Li -»tionſneſs of Men 7 
tune, unleſs it be fuch as brings their Underſtand 
into queſtion, muſi never be cenſur'd or expoſed in ( 
medy. That is, if a Libertine ben't a Fool, 
may be as lewd and profane as he pleaſes, and 
3 have fair Quarter, and make a good Hand on 
2. 2 BY Ves; for, as the Surveyor continues, how imme 
2 and offenſrve this Miſbehaviour may be to ſober P 
ple, the Man muſt eſcape the C enſure of Comedy, | 
cauſe he can't be tried in ber way. That's har 
Why, then, if ſhe muſt make Malefactors, ar 
won't puniſh them, let her Court be put do 
If Senſe is a Protection to Debauchery, and t 
moſt offenſive Immoralities muſt not be touche( 
1f Vice muſt appear only for Favour and Forag 
for Parade and Diverſion; if all this Liberty 
preſumed on by the Laws of Comedy, and t 
Privilege of the Poem; then, I fay, the very L 
finition condemns it. *Tis a Nuſance in its! 
ture, and Poiſon in its Conſtitution. 
I urged there was no arguing from ſome Inſta 
ces of Favour to vitious young People in Plautusat 
Terence; that the Conſequence would not ho 
from Rome to London, becauſe thoſe Pagan Poe 
lad a greater Compaſs of Liberty in their Re 
\ Survey, gion. To this his Anſwer, to make it ſhort, 
7. 24. that theſe Poets, eſpecially Terence, were too gre 
1 Maſters of their own Art to take an improper Lil 
| ty, only becauſe *twas not dangerous. Who told hi 
| it was an improper Liberty? The Meaſures of P 
ctice are form'd upon Rules of Notion, 1 
| | Schemes of Belief : Now the Directions for L 
| and Manners, are ſtrangely different in the Dn 
ſions of Heatheniſm and Chriſtianity 3 and the 
| fore thoſe Liberties might be proper enough int 
1 firſt, which are intolerable in the latter. Butt 
| NY: Objection will be rallied afterwards, and thereto 
| survey. I ſhall now purſue it no farther, But the Surv?) 
5.240243 has a 1 Reſerve: The Laws of Rome, 2 


ſler 


View, þ. 
Df. © 
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„ very ſevere, and required Regularity of Life; 
8. Magiſtrates Iikewiſe, and Cenſors of Manners, 
id never have ſuffer d Examples of ſuch ill Conſe- 
ce to have been produced openly, From whence 
W would have it follow, that if Plautus and Je- 
Ws had fiiſpected the Indulgences above-mention'd, 
ended any ways to the debauching of their Youth, 
durſt not have ventur'd them into publick View. 
To this I anſwer, in a Word; that the Roman 
Wigiſtrates, notwithſtanding the Severity of their 
Wovernment, ſuffered the Exceſſes of the Panto- 
ie, and therefore might well allow of much 
ſſer Degrees of Liberty in their Comic Poets: 1 
„ they ſuffered the Pantomimes, againſt whom Survey. 
Je Surveyor declaims fo heartily, and charges ſo p. 24, 28, 
xry high with Scandal and Brutality. And if theſe © alib. 
roſs Entertainments would go down, why ſhould 
ey take Check at the more inoffenſive Sallies 
W' Gallantry? As the Caſe ſtood, *tis no wonder 
fa lucky Libertine ſhould ſometimes paſs Mu- 
(Kr, 8 | 7 5 e 
But Plautus and Terence copied faithfully from Na- 
ue, and depicted humane Life in its true and juſt 
bortion. Let them dep? what they pleaſe, they gi vey. 
id not ſtudy the worſt Likeneſs ; tho” their Pen- 2. 243. 
vas ſometimes bold, they ſhaded many Blemiſhes, 
nd aimed at the faireſt Reſemblance. 5 
The Surveyor riſes in his Reſolution, and ſticks 
ot to affirm, that if the mages anſwer Life, the 
oulneſs of them can never be a Fault. So far 
om that, the Crime lies quite on the other Side. % 
or to be diſpleas'd with a true Repreſentation tho? p. 2 i 
ever ſo hideous, is no better than to guarrel with 
W rovidence, whoſe Creature Mankind is; ſay you ſo, 
Wes Providence make Monſters in Vice, as well 
sin Figure? Can't a ſcandalous Play be diſliked 
vithout arraigning of Providence? I thought Wic- 
tdneſs had not been the Work of Creation, but 
liſbehaviour; and that God had made the Man, 
| 11 


he 


E20 — 88 
r — 


hid. 


P. 244. race draws Yeuth with the ſame Features and Con 


VEST. en, = 
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Surveyor, This Deſcription, continues he, is not a le 


| p. 97: 98. 
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but not the Sinner. What wretched Skifts hd 
Men are put to, to make Lewdneſs paſſable! 
However, the Surveyor is reſolved not to q 
his Hold: He will have it, that when Natyr: 
not wrong'd, theſe Liberties of making Vice ſucce 
ful, and what you pleaſe beſides, are an unalienW:cau 
ble Right : Ir ſeems they are entail'd upon t 
Poets, and deſcend by Courſe of Law, from t 


mutt 

| Roman to the Engliſh Stage: Yes, ſays the Sirhdec 

or, they have a fight to all the Privileges of abo 
Predeceſſors. That is, a Chriſtian has a clear Tie: 

to imitate all the Wickedneſs his Heathen Pr: / 

ceſſors have practiſed before him. 0 

4 In the Courſe of the Argument, Þprefer'd : 
. . Precepts of Horace, to the Example of Plautus a Bu 


Terence, and cited him for the contrary Opinio 
Surveyor, How can that be, replies the Surveyor, ſince 


plexion that thoſe Comick Poets had done before 


And in Proof of his Aſſertion, he produces t 
Picture. 


Cereus in vitium Hecti, monitoribus aber, Kc. 


7. 245. Charafer of the Humours of young People; but a Ri 
to draw them by. I agree with him: But then, 
they have a Byaſs to the Character, they ought 
have the Conſequences too: The Poet ſhould mal 
them ſmart for rhe Prodigality of their*Humou 
for their ungovernable Heats, and the Folly « 
their Appetites. And that this was Horace's Op 
nion, appears from the reſt of his Advice X. 

But the Surveyor can't find the Obſcenities ( 
Surveyor, Plautus condemn'd by Horace; and yet he is luc 
$30: - enough to cite the Place, ſo that it might ha 

been his own Diſcovery as well as mine. 


At noſtri Proavi Plautinos & numeros 5 
 Laudavere ſales; nimium patienter utrumqut, 


2 


* View, 
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Ne dicam * ſtulte, mirati 3 / modo ego S vos i ver : 
Scimus I inurbanum lepido ſeponere ditto, ſus Hlauti 


Legitimumque ſonum digitis callemus, & aure. rr ar? 


Here the Surveyor was pretty near {Jorac?'s mean- 7 og ge. 
ig, for he grants Plautus's Raillery was cenſur'd a4 ſunt. 
cauſe his Fejts were Clowniſh: And why were they Minell. in 
owniſh? Becauſe they were too often foul and Looc. 
nutty ; they were carried too far, and puſh'd to | Incivil⸗ 
EE & ſcurrile 
ndecencyt. And that Horace was not for this J um. id. 
road Liberty, appears farther from his Diſlua-+ 1 des 
ye: | plaiſante- 
1 | | | ries ſou- 
Aut immunda crepent, ignominicſague dicta; vent ou- 
Offenduntur enim, quibus eſt equus, & pater, & res. ; hap 
But theſe Verſes belong ts the Satyre, and there- Horat. de 
re *tis Legerdemain to apply them to the Drama. 4. Poor. 
ot at all: Tis plain, Jorace condemns Obſceni- 55 
7, and that the Roman Gentry had no reliſh for S4. 47 
mutty Entertainments. And if they would not“: 
low it in their Ku, Satyro, where there was 
ome Pretence of Character to cover it; *rwould 
ave gone down much worſe, in the more polite 
verſions of Comedy. 5 
gave a ſhort Character from Horace of the Ser- view, 5. 
ceableneſs of the Antient Poets, to Government and 97. 
Mmvate Life, and that by Conſequence they aim'd 
bore at Improvement than Pleaſure. This, the 
woeyor anſwers, was but a Compliment to Poetry in Surveyor; 
meral, and that Comedy was not invented in the Time p. 249. 
Orpheus. Granting all that; if the Compliment 
to Poetry in general, one would think it ſhould 
ach to all the Parts of it. And tho' Orpheus 
'ght live before Comedy, Horace was long enough 
ter it. And this is he who informs us, that the 
ſefulneſs of the Antient Poets, and the Sobriety 
[their Conduct, gain'd them their Reputation. 
Sic honor & nomen divinis vatibus atque De Art. 
Carminibus venit. Pore, 


As 


— _—_ 


368 A Second Defence, &c. 
As much as to ſay, that the Reward was faſter 

to the Merit: And that if later Poets would py 
chaſe their Fame, they muſt follow their Pattern. 
From the Directions of Horace to the Chorus, 
inferr'd, that this Poet would allow no Countenane 
or good Fortune to an immoral Character. And fore 
ſeeing it might be replied, that Tragedy was on| 
concern'd, I endeavour'd to remove the Objectio 


B — — — 


To this the Surveyor oppoſes the Authority of ile f 

race, as if the Chorus was put down with Old MCH, 

medy, For, poſe 

De Art. Lex eft accepta ; Choruſque *# 


Post.  Turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocendi. 
Til. Gy- The Caſe was thus; the CO Comedy in the Cy 
rald. De 5-15 had taken too much Liberty with the Gover 
22 580 ment, and outrag'd Perſons of Condition by Name 
9.765, 66 Upon this Alcibiades had Eupolis thrown ove 
board for his Baptæ, and got a Bill paſſed, th 

the Stage ſhould at their Peril name no Body i 
their Satyr. 3 - 
This is the Law which Horace refers to; an@iba 
therefore his Teſtimony proves no more, than tha} B 
the Liberty of the Chorus was ſilenc'd, which K 
ſtraint was conſiſtent enough with the Uſe of it. Ws 
View, And to prove the Chorus did not expire witſWin' 
„ - ola Comedy, I produced for Evidence Ari/roph4Wl: 
ness Plutus, But againſt this Inſtance the Sim 


i veyor ſtarts two Objections, for he'll neither admiſſcrs 
| Surveyor, the Plutus for New Comedy; nor ſo much as allo. 
5 5. 153. it ' as Chorus. I muſt try if I can perſuade him ouff h: 
1 55 Jkéð in the ht Nee 


for New Comedy ? *Tis plainly not Old ComedÞ: i 

| Surveyor, Right, the Surveyor grants as muͤch; the Devi 

| P. 254,258 tions, ſays he, in it from the former Practice, mar 
| it lead up the Van of the Middle Comedy. No itt 


Duplex ef the Difference between Middle and New Conde | 
apud Gre- 


cos Comœdia, Antiqua & Nova, Turneb, in lib. 10. Inſtit. Quintil. 75 18 
N or g ſeem 


| | Firſt Place then, why muſt not the Plutus paſſſÞca 
1 : 
| 
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ſeem'd ſo inſignificant to the learned Tarnebus, that 
he branches the Greek Comedy into no more than 
wo Diviſions, Old and New. To which I may 
add, that the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes calls the 
Plutus, a Sort of New Comedy. De Vit. & Script. 
Ariſtoph. Ed. Amſiel. | — 5 
His next Objection is, that the Plutus has no 
rue Chorus. Juſt now it had none at all: But J find ; pi ae 
he flags in his Proſecution. But why is it no true $4rvey, 
(Chorus? Ariſtophanes, who wrote the Play, I ſup- P. 253. 
Woole liked it well enough, and calls it a Chorus , 
und *tis ſomewhat hard his Word cannot be taken; 
Wi he did not make it as he ſhould do, he muſt an- 
ver for it, not I. Dacier likewiſe affirms the Cho- 
was continued in the Middle Comedy. Nay, the 
„ive yor's Scaliger confeſſes the Chorus was taken out; Scalig. 
and if fo, one would think *twas in before. But Poet 1.0. 1. 
he Chorus ſeems to be in a Condition to defend it %. 7. 
if, and to have all reaſonable Requiſites and Ca- 


Wcities; for it conſiſts of a Plurality of Perſons, a ra- 


as in the Dialogue, and offers to ſing in the Pa- ιτ⁰ 75- 


abaſes. 1 2007. 
Tag emear 


But after all, the Surveyor won't allow it to be gh in 
legitimate Chorus: No! Not when Ariftofhanes plut. Att. 
75 the Father on't, and owns the Iſſue! Well, Is. c. 3. 
in't produce the Mother, and therefore if one 

de of the Genealogy won't ſatisfy, I mult leave 

im. But Pm to blame for talking of theſe Mat- 

ers, for it ſeems I read no more of the Plutus 


j 
un be Liſt of the Perſens of the Drama; why then, Surveyor, 
) 


had a notable Gueſs with me, for I have abſtra- p. 263. 

ed the Dialogue for ſome Pages together, as the p;u,.z5 
aeader may perceive if he pleaſes: I think a lit- 
e more Modeſty would do this Author no harm. 
My Inference from Ariſtotle (as oblique as it is) Survey. 
or the Continuance of the CH, I ſhall venture ?. 297: 
ith his Exceptions, only obſerving, that where 
ee ſays the Magiſtrates giving the Chorus, means no- p. 265. 
. g 427 {aying the Actors, he ſnould have ſaid 

5 B b the 
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Toftit Or. is clear from Qvintilian, who prefers the Spirit, Vi 


A Second Defence, &c. 


the Actors in the Chorus; for ſo Ariſtotle is inter. | 
preted by Petitus and Goulſton, And whereas he | of 


#, 267. affirms 's certain Menander had no Chorus; he Vi 


ſhould have given us ſomething better than his 
bare Word for t, conſidering Menander is loſt, and Ml 
there's no appealing to the Author, If he argues 
that Menander had no Chorus, becauſe his Imitator cli 
Terence has none, the Conſequence i is not good, te 
For tho? a Cherus is not to be found in the Remains! the 
of Plautus and T-rence, yet Dacier 1s poſitive, that} th: 
Remaſdues the Romans made uſe of it in Comedy, and men. T! 
„„ tions the Fabule Attellane for an Inftance. He cant e 


©: 6:-7AHE 


4 K. , deny but that Moliere has reviv'd the Chorus in Co. br. 


Tom. 10. medy : But then he pretends the Poet was i½ his pa 
is 5 ſccond Infancy, and usd this Expedient only as Crutches VIC 
. bid. tg ſupport the Inſirmity of his Age. But this Excep- Ro 
9 268. tion goes upon a Miſtake, both in the Reaſon and 
the Hiſtory. Firſt, Moliere was no ſuch decrepit 
Perſon, for he acted in his Malade Imaginaire not 

many Hours before his Death: And, the Writer (ct 

of his Life reports him not to have outlived hi 11 

four and fiftieth Year. And then Secondly, Thar © 

the Chorus is no Sign of a languid declining Muſe, 


I. 10. cap. l. gour, and Elocution of the Old Comedy to that 0 
the New. Now, the Chorus the Surveyor grants 
had always a Part in the Old Comedy. 

nt He would gladly know to what end I wwould havs 


P. 268. 4 Chorus in the Engliſh Comedy. To this I can only 
anſwer, that I am ſurpriz'd at his Queſtion, having 5 
given him no Manner of Occaſion tort. A 
He goes on in his Defence of the Modern Come pn 
5. 271. dy, and alledges, that the Succeſs of Libertines i 10 
not given to the Licentiouſneſs, but to the Wit and * 
Senße, &c. which are predominant in the Charatter £ 


To this J anſwer, 


Fir, That to make Lewdneſs fortunate and faſſi 


l 
onable, is a dangerous Repreſentation: For it take ö / 
of f 
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off the Reſtraints of Shame, gives a Varniſh to the 

Vice, and heightens the Temptation. 
Secondly, Treating looſe Characters with Senſe 

and Reſpect, provokes to Imitation, and makes 

the Infection catching. Many People are more in- 

clinable to talk wittily, than to act wiſely, Now 

the Wit is generally not to be come at without 

the Libertiniſm; for the Matter is ſo contriv'd, 

that the Sugar and the Ratſbane muſt go together. 

The Wit, I ſay, lies generally in luſcious Indecen— 

cies, and Outrages of Virtue and Religion: 'Tis 

briſk only becauſe 'tis bold, and rather ſpits than 

ſparkles : Its Spirits are but Lees a little alem- 

bick'd, and like ſome Wood it ſhines only in its 

BAL... 3 8 
Thirdly, As t) his Forgers and Pick-pocRets he b. 97. 

talks of, his Co naveyance, I take it, is not very 

clean. If he muſt make uſe of theſe Gentlemen, 

let his Pick- pocket be ſeated on the Bench, let him 

appear with Figure and Equipage, ſwagger in the 

Court, ridicule the Judges, and banter the Laws; 

and always have a pack*d Jury to bring him ho- 

nourably off, Let but this be done, and then we 

need not queſtion but the Myſtery of Cutting a 

Purſe would ſoon drop its ill Character, improve 

into a creditable Profeſſion; and it may be, as 

nuch ſtudied as Coke upon Littleton. 

MW |! urged in the Yiew,. &c. That Horace having View, 

expreſly mention'd the Progreſs of Comedy, ad- 97. 

vited the Poet to form his Work upon the Precepts' 

Wot Socrates and Plato, and the Models of Moral 

WPhiloſophy ; and from hence I inferr'd, that by 

Heace's Rule the Poet was oblig'd to Sobriety of 


Conduct, Se. | | 3 5 
To this the Surveyor replies, That the Liſt of Survey; 
Qualifications mention'd by Horace, ſeem pre par'd on-b. 215+ * 
ly for Tragick and Epick Poetry. His Reaſon is, be- 
cauſe the Buſineſs ſeems too publick, and too much 
ais'd for Comedy, But under favour, there's no 
> WD-2 need 


U 
{ 


372 A Second Defence, &c. 
need of Buſtins: For the Deſcription deſcends to 
private Aſtairs, and to the Regards of Blood, and 
the Laws of Friendſhip: Now theſe Duties, in the d 

| Inſtitut. Judgment of Vinlilian, were taught no where bet. g 
I. Io. cap. I. ter than in the Comedies of Mezander; where all 
: Omnibus the Offices of Life were run through, and every S: 


| . 4 72 Relation ee To this I may add the Autho- ta 
| ckibus, ac- rity of the learned Dacier, who underſtands theſe In. MW &: 
1 commoda- ſtructions of Horace, to relate to Comedy, (Tom. 10. Har 
MT” P. 57.9 CC 


The Surveyor makes another little ſtand, and I be 
Survey. fences with the Diſtinction between Moral and Pte p- 
5. 277. tical Manners, affirming, that Horace is to be un- It 

derſtood of Mannes only in the latter Senſe. But Im 

by this Gentleman's favour, 'tis pretty plain that I ty 

Horace muſt mean both; to what purpoſe elſe ſhould I 76. 

he recommend the Rules and Writings of Plan 85 

and Socrates? Theſe great Men gave no Inftructions i C. 

about Poetry, unlels to ſtand clear on't; nor trea- = 

ted Manners 1n any other Signification than that of W {0 

Philoſophy. _ th 

The Surveyor, who is extreamly eager to find lu 

Faults, and apt to make them, charges my A- pa 
t. 278. count of Poetical Manners as deficient, It may be 

| ſo: However, *twas ſufficient for Purpoſe and Oc- di 

caſion. And beſides, this Place gave him Notice an 

of another, where there 1s a Deſcription much i BO 

full, tho? not fo tedious as his own. Ov 

View, p 1 complain'd, as I had great Reaſon, That the Cz 

142, 143- Sage made Women, fingle Women, and Women c 

| of Quality talk ſmuttily: Here the Szrveyor cries, N. 

1 rim i on the wrong Scent, argue too faſt from the ra- 

Surveyor, Premiſes, and becauſe Medeſty 1s the Character i ſo 

5. 2 86,28 Heinen, miſinfer, that 20 Ms muſt be ſhewn wwitlW Pr 

cit it, Yes, I ſtand by the Concluſion, that noi aff 
Woman onght co be ſhewn without Modeſty, un, 

leis ſhe appears for Cenſure and Infamy, or, ½ ing 

cee Defence Mr. Nie, ſpeuks, 19 be tichd in Comedy. And eis 


. z ven then, there ought to be a Regard to the Au 
205, Oc. a dience; Br 
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An Anfewer to the Sages Survey d. 
dience ; and tho' the Character is foul, the Lan- 


guage ſhould be clean. 
But to bring ſingle Women, and Quality of chat 


Sex, under theſe Diſorders, is {ill more unaccoun- 


table. Tis a direct eroſſing upon Nature and Cu- 
ſtom, and a Breach of Manners, Dotn Ceremonious 
and Poetick. For, do Virgins and Bawds diſ- 
courſe 1n the ſame Diale&? Is there no Difference 
between Ladies and little Proſtitutes? Or, is Ram- 
pancy and Lewdneſs the Character. of Breeding? 
If not, why is Nature thus diſduis'd. and Quality 
miſmark'd, and all to the Diſadvantag = of Sobrie- 


373 


ty? But the Surveyor objects, That lu Courage is Survey. 


the Charafteriflick of the other Senfe, yet tis neither p. 287. 
Soleciſin nor general Ajſront, to repreſent a Man &-- 


Coward. To this I anſwer, 
Firſt, That Courage is not reckon'd a Quality 


ſo efſential to a Man, as Modeſty to a Woman; * 


the Expectation of it is not ſo general, nor the Fai- 
lure fo monſtrous; and therefore his Inttance 1 is not 
parallel. 

Secondly, There are 1 Circumſtances and Gn. 


ditions of Life, which tie this Qualification faſter, 
and as it were incorporate it to the Sex; and that 
is Breeding, Quality, Sc. And to argue upon his 


own Similitude ; tho' to repreſent Men ſometimes as 


Cowards may be no Soleciſm, yet to repreſent Her- 


cules or Heclor ſuch, would be great Impropriety. 
Now, Decency of Langunge is as much the Cha- 


racter of Gentlewomen, as Bravery is of Heroes; 
ſo that to give a Lady the nauſeous Liberties of a 
Procureſs, degrades her in her Quality, and is both 


affronting and improper. 


Thirdly, This Practice, as I have prov'd it, be- 
ing frequent, and without Cenſure upon our Sate, 


is {till more unpardonable. 
Fourthly, J obſerv'd, that this Freedom was a 
Breach I good Behaviour to the Audience, of 


Which he is pleas d not to take any Notice. 
EL The 
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Survey. 


7. 290. 


View, 


A Second Nefence, &c. 


tation, would not ſerve his Turn. For I have 


prov'd, That the Eugliſo Stage have given the Wo- 


men 2 coarſe Charsgter in general, and play*d their 


P. 112, 113 Satyr upon the whole Sex. 


| Survey, 


p. 288, 


De Art. 
Poet 


Bur before I proceed, I muſt not forget how the | 
Surveyor takes Occaſion to tell us, That in Play; 
the Characters are neither univerſal nor general. Hs 


firſt Reaſon is, becauſe Marks fo comprehenſive are 


the Impreſſions and Signatures of Nature, which are 
not to be corrocted or improvwd by us. Now one would 
have thought the Characters would have been the f 


better for anſwering the trueſt Proportion; and 


coming up to the Standard. This appears to have 
been Horacc's Opinion, Who recommends it as a ] 


Rule to his Stage Poet. 


 Reſpicere exemplar vite morumque jubebo 
Doctum imilatorem, S veras hinc ducere voces. 


That is, as Dacier i interprets him, „“ Nature is 


che right Plan for Life and Manners. And there- 


fore a good Poet, who has a Mind to bring a 


© covetous or ambitious Perſon upon the Stage, 
& will chuſe to form the Image more upon Idea 
than Example; and paint him rather from ge- 
< neral Notion, than particular Life, 


Et veras hine ducere voces. 


” For this is conſulting the Original, and the way 


to give Truth and Strength to the Reſemblance. 
« Whereas to draw from Particulars in the World, 


c is, as Plato ſpeaks, no more than a ſecond-hand 


Likeneſs, and but copying at the beſt.” In In- 


dividuals a Quality 1s often cramp*d and diſguis'd 
by other Paſſions, and does not ſtrike out to its 
full Extent: But an Idea conſiders the Progreſs of 


Inclination, makes way for } Fancy and Freedom, 


and 


The Surveyor urges farther, That the Vices of © 
particular Women are no Afrront to the Sex in gene- 
ral; but this Excuſe, were it true, without Limi- } 


ey — =m 


ov 


Aa Anſwer 10 the Stages Survey d. 
and gives a Character its juſt Compaſs and Diſtin- 
ion. And therefore thoſe Images which are fit 


for Sight, ſhould be taken from thence. 
The Surveyor objects in the next Place, That 


373 


ſuch comprebenſive Marks give us no Idea of the Per- 2574. 


ſou characterid' d, but what is common to the Rejt 0 

the Species, and dow t ſufficiently diſtinguiſb him. Bur 
the Reaſon of this Objection ſtands upon nice 
Ground, and will be apt to run off into unwarrant- 
able Practice: To keep the Character within the 


Croud, is the moſt inoffenſive Method. Indeed the 


Diſtinction ought not to turn upon Perſons but 
Things. The Quality ſhould be mark'd, but not 


the Man; and the Vice expos 'd, without pointing 


at the Vicious. 
For to deſcend to particulars, and fall to ca- 
rafteriſing, is no better than Libel, and Perſonal 


Abuſe. In ſhort, the Poet ſhould Hp. bs 1VOUr to ab- 


ſtract the Fault from the 82“ 1257, to hover in Ge- 
nerals, and fly at the whole Covey: For if he once 
comes to ſingle out his Quarry, he diſcovers him- 
ſelf a Bird of Frey 
His ſaying the 8 and Signatures of Na ture, 

are not to be correfted or umprovd, and ther -fore not 
10% be meddled with, is a great Miſtake. For if theſe 
Inpreſſes and Signatures, are any better dn Fas- 
gon, he muſt mean the good and ba 4 Qualities 1 in- 
cident to humane Nature. Now take them eicher 
way, and his Propoſition is not true. For, ſirſt, 
Peoples Miſcarriages are by no means inevitable 
The Blemiſhes in Conduct and Character, are the 


Conſequences of Choice. The Faults of Nature in 
this Senſe, are none of her Neceſſities, and there- 
fore very capable of Correction. And then, as 
for the Virtues, and noble Qualities, if they are 


ſometimes heighten'd above Practice, where is the 


Harm on't? Example does not reach up to the 


utmoſt Extent of Power. And therefore if Na- 
ture was ſhewn to the beſt Advantage, and ſtretch'd 
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Surveyor, 


p. 292. 


on Debauchery? He ſeems afraid leſt the Reader 


the Licentiouſneſs of the Antients with Immorali- 
ty! By no means! That would be ſour and cynical 
Indeed! He underſtands himſelf better than to range 
Smut and Profaneneſs under Immortality ! Such a 


Surveyor ) 


P. 193. 


7. 367. 


charge theſe Paſſages as Faults, or Immoralities uf 


ſeveral groſs Inſtances of Indecency out of Plautus, 
he juſtifies the Imitation of them; and roundly at- 


A Second Defence, &c. 


to the Length of her Capacity, the Pattern might 


be ſerviceable, and awaken to Induſtry and Imitation, 

We are now coming to the Parallel of the Ex. 
Freſſions, and here the Surveyor gives in a Collection 
of Smut and Prophaneneſs, in which he pretends 
the Poets of Greece and Rome, are more licentious 
than ours. He acquaints us beſides, according to 
his cuſtomary Flouriſhes, that he has ſome Hun- 


dreds of Inſtances in reſerve. And yet after all, 


he deſires the Reader to take Notice, that be does not 
the Antients, &c. How careful he is not to fall foul 


ſhould miſtake him for a Perſon that lay under 
ſome faint Prepoſſeſſions of Modeſty. Yes: The 
Pedantry of Virtue, and the Pretences to Religion, 
are uncreditable Qualities, and a Man muſt clear 
his Reputation of them as well as he can! He charge 


Cenſure would recoil upon himſelf, If theſe Pra- 
ctices are Faults, then his whole Book is little bet- 
ter than a Defence of Lewdneſs, and a Plea for Ir- 
religion. The Truth of this Imputation, tho? a 
ſevere one, 1s very evident: For having brought 


firms, that ſince Ancient and Modern Poets, ought 
to be govern'd by the ſame Laws, *tis but reaſon, that 


one as well a Pother, ſhould be allod the Benefit of 


them: That is, the Benefit of Smut and Lewdneſs. 
Thus the Eyugliſb Dramatiſts are brought off with- 
out the leaſt Blemiſh or Blot in their Scutcheon. 


Bur here's more Comfort for them behind: For he 


is pleas'd to affirm, That if the Paſſages of the An- 
cient Poets were compar*d with thoſe produced by me 
out of the Moderns, the ccmparative Rudeneſs, and 
 Profaneneſs 


An Anſwer to the Stages Survey d. 377 


een % the latter would e And yet he 
res particular Care to inform the Reader, that he 
es nol charge the Ancients with any Faults or Im- 
ralities upon this Score: Adding withall, that the 
15 lerus ought to have the Benefit of the ſame 
erty. From whence *tis plain to a Demonſtra- 
ion, That this Author has given the Sage a grea- 
Ji Latitude, and prompted them to an Improve- 
ment in Diſtraction. They may, it ſeems, Jard 
wir Plays thicker with Obſcenities, diſcharge their 
Daths faſter, and double their Blaſphemies. Well! 
perceive Wickedneſs would have a glorious Time 
pn't under this Surveyor 
But 1s he ſure after all, that 'he Antient and Mo- 
%% Poets, as Poets, are lo be govern'd by the ſame 
Ws. Is there no Difference between the Doctrines 
We Hearheniſm and Chriſtianity? Are the Objects 
jt Worſhip the ſame in both? And are Knowledge 
ad Ignorance to be treated with the fame Allow- 
W's thought the Modern Poets, as well as other 
people, had been under the Juriſdiction of God 
\lmighty, and tied up to the Laws of the Ge/pel. 
ut it ſcems the Stage is all Franchiſes and privi- 
gd Ground: The Muſes have a particular Ex- 
mption, and the Chriſtian is diſpenc'd with by the 
cet. This is the Surveyors reaſoning. However, 
0 give him his due, he has formerly been not al- 
wad of this Opinion. For elſewhere he tells 
„That the main Buſineſs of a Chorus is ct off by 1 
by Religion, which is the Reaſon we have no Hymns p. 268, ” 
r Anthems ſung upon the Stage, but make Uſe of 269. 
mutty Songs inſtead of them. I find then by his 
wn Confeſſion, that the Change of Religion has 
dme Influence upon the Stage: This was his for- 
er Judgment, but he improves by Writing, and 
is laſt 2 muſt ſtand. 
The Surveyor in his Parallel, blackens the Aue 
ente moſt unmercifully, and ſwells their Charge 
eyond all Truth and Proportion. This is done | 
5 to 


378 A Second Defence, &c. 


to make the Moderns look the more tolerahleMﬀi* 
and keep them the better in Countenance. But MW ! 
little Pains will ſerve to wipe off moſt of the Spot Hit 

and reſtore them to their Complexion. And hen 
Las t help obſerving, Thar let the Ancients be e 
_ Faulty as may be, the Surveyor ſhould by no mean" 
pretend to diſcover it: For he has already fully as" 
quitted the Greek and Roman Dramatiſts of all In 
putations and Indecency, and roundly pronounced 
That tho? the Mimi were ſcandalouſly lewd, the 
e Drama was not at all. But to return: ten 
7. 23 4. Before he draws out upon the old Poets, he enn 
deavours to defend his Ophelia. And here he tell 
ado us a long Story, how warrantable her Love wa: 
. 3% how artfully manur'd, and ſtrongly forc'd up; and 
8 by his Deſcription, one would think he was raiſin 
a Muſkmelon. But then, as ill luck, and the Pod 
would have it, her humble Servant Hamlet killin 
Her Father by Miſtake, and counterfeited Madie/ 
_ ruined all, This Misfortune muſt needs make horri 
ble Conulfi ons in a Mind ſo tender, and, as the Sw 
veyor compliments the Ladies, in a Sex ſo wet 
Well: Her Father was kill'd, Sc. But, what then 
Muſt ſhe needs lament in Smut, and pay her Re 
ſpects in Diſtraction? Are luſcious Expreſſions thi 
p. 294. natural Effect of deep Sorrow, and can't ſhe f 

9 Tender without being rotten? 

P. 296. However, to do the Surveyor right, he has pre 
duced the exceptionable Lines, for *rwas the Son 
which I complain'd of. And this, if you'll beliey 
F. 295. him, is ſo innocent, that there's no fear of offen 
ing the Modeſty of the moſt chaſt Ear. Tm ſorry H 
' ſeems to have loſt the very Notion of Decenc 
He's more to blame for /ran/cribing, than Ophelia wi 
for ſinging this Ditty, becauſe he wants her Mad ul 
neſs for his Excuſe. Now *tis but an untoward Biff 
fineſs, when a Man is the worſe for being in hi 

Wits. 
But now the Surveyor is come to his — 
— e 
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Na 
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Wc Old Poets: And here his Reading upon the Bo- 
is admirable; and to magnify his Skill, he ſpies 1 
ut more Dileaſes then e'er the Patient died of. "i | 
e often arraigns an innocent Expreſſion, and 
When 'tis not fo, his Paraphraſe is much grofſer 0 
han the Text. For 'tis generally his way when he 1 i 
| ghts upon a fore Place, to make it much 'worſe i'l 
Wor the Dreſſing. However, he ſeems to have got- = 
en a very agreeable Subject: For his Ink flows a- — 
ain, and his Invention grows very copious: He : * 


ems to ſwim at his Eaſe, and his Fancy plays 
oon the Stream, and tumbles 1 in the Mud, with 


eat Satisfaction. 1 
e begins with S-p-ocles's Antigone: 8 his Lady | ] 
" prerends makes ſome i intemperate Diſcoveries, KF 
n docs not keep up to the Decencies of Sex and | 


Mondition. To underſtand ſomething of the Fa- Mi 
e, this Antigone was by King Creon her Uncle, ll 


1 8 
ſ; ntenc?d to be ſhut up in a Cave, and ſtarv'd to 11 
W:cach, only for burying her Brother Palynices con- - [th 


ary to the King” s Order: She was likewiſe con- 
n&ted to his Son Hamon. Now, tho? ſhe had 
ood firm againſt the Menaces of Crecn, and ſhewn 
er ſelf brave and good-natur'd to an extraordinary 
Mich; yet when ſhe comes to be led to Execu- 
ein, her Fortitude gives way a little to the Ten- 
rneſs of her Sex; ſhe breaks out into ſome na- 
ral Starts of Concern, and according to the Cu- 
„em of that Age, and the Eaſtern Countreys, la- Jug. xi. 
eyents her dying young and ſingle. But ſhe makes“ 37˙ 
„ſhift to govern her Language, and keeps her T 
fon from boiling over. I ſhall tranſcribe his = 
colt ſerviceable Line, in which ſhe complains of 14 
walde Diſappointinent of her , and that ſhe | 


7 = err ie — —ͤ— 
vo If 4 9” org rt ee OE 
— — — a” 


| 11 
achat go off. Bout” : 1 
| 
I "AXeilgey dre eas, r Irs 18 vu | | 1 
Ne AN SOA. 5 1 
1 
\ lat is, that ſhe muſt dic fiogle, and be croſs'd | 
th — 


A Secoud Be ence, 


in her Love with Hæmon: Upon whom, tho? the 
Surveyor, Surveyor 069vrlook'd it, *tis plain ſhe had /e:2/:d hel 


380 &c. 


P. 300. Af-f:5n, For when Creon threatned to break thi 


Contract, ſhe diſcovers her Regards to Hemzn il 
a very intelligible 2, tho' decent Expreſſion. 


Q Oi aluuy, we o erlag rig; 


His next Inſtance is Electra, who goes a lite | 
upon che Complaint of Antigone. 
| Surveyor, 


b. 301. 


Arerv G- | 
T &\av evvu N witty WAL 
Aaxeuot Uvd aNER. 


This Lady, we muſt under ſtand, had 8950 het 

Father murther'd, by her Mother and giſthus 

ſhe was likewiſe il treated in the F amily, 4 had 

no Body to take Care of her Intereſt, and makg 

good the Expectations of her Birth: She had none 

but her Brother Oreſtes to depend on, and his long 

Abſence made her afraid ſhe was forgotten. In 

Sep hoc. E- ort, ſhe was impatient for his Return, and ſeems 

bez Act rather to wiſh for Protection and Revenge, than a 

& alv. S2/tlement. And were it otherwiſe, the Expreſſion 

is perfectly inoffenſive. And thus Sophocles ſtands 

diſengaged without Difficulty and had the Eng1/ 

| Stage been thus reſerv'd, they had ſav'd me the 

1 Trouble of a whole Chapter. 

MM As for Aſchylus, the Surveyor does not ſo much 

as offer at him; fo that there's two of the threg 

Greek Tragedians ſecur'd. But 
| 


| Euripides is now ſet to the Bar, and terribly 
Surveyor, handled for giving this Line to Polyxena when the 
er. Was s going to be ſacrificed. | ; 


Aeli 3 J A ν⏑j 


ANG ee Wy Ty N rox 


without being diſpos'd ef according to the Priv! 
lege of her Condition. The Complaint is in the Su 
" Pears 


pe: 


That is, ſhe was going to die unmarried, and 


By 


very 
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's Aggravation very unreaſonable, He grows 

Wicry Tragical upon the Occaſion, taxes the Prin- Surveyor, 
ceſs with Incontinence, Meanneſs of Spirit, and an?. 302. j 
ntemperate Deſire of Engaging with the Conque- f 
of her Country, tho' at the Diſadvantage of =. 
being his Slave. But this Lady 18 wrong'd by the if 
Surveyor, the Caſe is mil-reported, and, as it ſome- by 
mes happens, the Indictment is ſet forth with a if 
eat Deal more Noiſe than Law. Let the Lady Earls. Bis: Ml 
Mjcak for herſelf. Now in this very Scene, ſhe la- Ack. 2. 
ments the Misfortunes of her Family; and lets us 
underſtand that her Birth gave her juſt Pretences 
to be diſpos'd of to a Monarch: But now the Ruin ö 
of her Country had chang'd the Proſpect, and made ; i 
Marriage her Averſion: "She could now expect no- | 
thing but that fome little Slave ſhould be fore'd 
por her. | 


Keavd TUEG4VVWY @ dey WIEN. 5. 13, 14. 
bs z e oh om Id Can- ll 


And therefore ſhe goes boldly to the Altar, con- tab. 
gratulates her Murther, and is pleasd with the 
Reſcue of Death : She is glad not to ſurvive her 
Greatneſs any longer; and ſays, Life is over-pur- 
chas'd upon the Terms of Ignominy. In a Word, 
he is ſo far from deſerving the Surveyors Cenfure. 
that when ſhe comes to 275 Block, ſhe makes De- 
cency her laſt Care, and expires in the Character 


of her Condition. 
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The Surveyor is now for perſecuting her Sifter i 
Coſſardra, and one would almoſt think, that he 6 
had, like Juno, a Spite to the whole F. amily. 

This Lady he blames for being too forward in Surveyor, 
diſcovering her Satisfaction at the News of ber? 305,6,7. 
Match with Agamemnon; but, 

Fir Here 1s not ſo much as the leaſt exceptio- 

nal le Expreſſion; but the Language is inoffenſive 

O 


392 


| Troad, 
P. 145. 


1bid. 1456. 


Surveyor, 


5. 306, 308 


blacken'd the Page with Greek to no Purpoſe. 
ceeded purely from her Revenge. Being in a Pro 
fatal to Azam: -mnon and his whole Family. And 


tho? ſhe knew herſelf was ſhortly to be murther'g] 
yet the Proſpect of revenging her Country, and 


A Second Defence, &c. 


to the moſt exact Niceneſs: And therefore he hal 
Secondly, Calſandra's Forwardneſs to comply pro 


phetick Fit, ſhe foreſaw this Match would prove 


deſtroying her greateſt Enemies, made her run intdf 
Tranſport, and deſire her Mother to congratulate 
her Happineſs. 


P 

Ke 1 UA, all rogbh co Jouve, has 

Lou. &dIeAav 4 19 rg Ace . rer 

And after having enlarg'd upon the Misfortunes I 

of the Greeks, and ſhewn how glorious the T 1 

died in the Defence of their Country, ſhe perſuades we 
Hecuba not to afflict herſelf; for now, ſays ſhe, | ö 

am going to make the General a full Return, and E 

to finiſh his Ruin. 15 

— * | -Tx P ass 2 2400, del 

Kl gol, valucici ig £14075 Hates. lin 

But nn in the Surveyor” s Opinion, ſhould | | 

not have been ſo forward to ruſh upon her own * 

Diſhonour. To clear this, we muſt underſtand that A 

Caſſandra was under extraordinary Circumſtances: 

was poſleis*d both by Apollo, and a very govern- 8 

Paſſion beſides: Now *tis no wonder if the ne 

Tounſborta of Prophecy.and Revenge, ſhould make 4 


Ara was forc'd upon any diſhonourable Engage- 


Troad. 
P. 143. 


Androm. 


p. 3o1,302 mione and Andromache. 


her a little overlook other Conſiderations. But 
this Reaſon apart, it does not appear that Caſſau- 


ment; for the Favour of a Prince was not, as J!. 
tbybius tells her Mother, unreputable at that Time 
of Day. Polygamy was then the Practice of ſeve- 
ral Countreys, and particularly the Cuſtom of her 
own, as appears from the Diſcourſe between Her- 


As 
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As for old Hecuba, I confeſs Euripides has gi- 

en her a luſcious Expreſſion to make her Intereſt 

With Agamemnon. But then it does not come up to 

Die Pitch of Scandal of many Paſſages of the Eu- 
Stage: Tis meer Baſhfulneſs to ſome of their 

Pongs and Courtſhip: And thus out of nineteen 

Plays in Euripides, the Surveyor has made a Shift 

Wo furniſh one Paſſage out of Order. But inſtead 

If producing one of out nineteen,] could return him 
MWineteen out of one, from the Moderni, were it 
Wcoonventent. 

W Bur as the Surveyor reports the Caſe, Epe 

Ius ſomewhat farther to anſwer for. *Tis true his 
Tenderneſs is ſuch that he refuſes to give in Parti- 

culars; but the Reader is referred in general to the 
exceptionable Plays. Well: Dalus latet in Gene- 

ralibus 18 a true Saying. The Surveyor has hid him- 

elf in a Folio, and now 1s ſafe enough: He loves Firg K. 
ike Cacus to make a Smother in his Cave, to con- neic 8. 
ceal his foul Play. Indeed I think the Smoke 1s 
his beſt Defence, and the finding him out the har- 

deſt Part of the Enterprize. To come * with 

him. 

] His les! in Hermione and Andromache, is al- Survey 
together ſhort. They chide, 'tis true, a little too /. 31 
warmly for their Quality, if we breed them by, oo 
our own Times; but nothing foul or diſorderly *: 302, IE” 
paſſes between them: And as for Creuſa, his Quar- 

rel with her is nothing but ill-will: For ſhe does 
not in the leaſt run herſelf a Ground in her Story, 
but relates her Misfortune with great Reſerved- j,,., 31 
neſs. Neither does her Son Jon put any uncivil 333, 334. 
Queſtion to her. His Modeſty is very defenſible, V. 351. 
"Wit not his Manners: Tho' even in this latter __ 
ſpect the young People upon the Stage are now = 
more free with their Parents than this comes. to. 
And laſtly, Electra is innocent of the Accuſation 
he brings againſt her, ?Tis true, ſhe encourages 
Oreſtes to kil] his Meier, but then ſhe ſtands * 
0 


384 . Second Defence, &c. f 
of Indecency, and ſays nothing in that Reſpech 
miſbecoming her Character: So far from that, that 
ſhe won't ſo much as mention the Debaucheries 

of Agyſtus; no not when ſhe was recounting his o- 
ther Villanies, and triumphing in his being diſ- 
patch'd. She runs over his Guilt in Murther and! 
Injuſtice, but when ſhe came to his Lewdneſs, ſhe! 
cuts off her Story, and declares it no fit Subject 

dor e Bogle Lady... - FS 
Electr. p. 1 e 

427, 428. A eig yuvalinns, , 53 & na 
Atyeiv, o1iwT®, Woekuws 6 c. 


5 The Greeks being now diſmiſs'd, Seneca comes 
Surveyor, on for another Hearing. And Phedra in li ppely. 


p. 314. tus is pitch'd upon for a Character of Miſbcha-} 
Vie vv, p. 16 viour: But the Surveyor knows I excepted againſt 
her Management my ſelf; and cenſured the Free- 


dom of her Diſcovery, only with this Abatement, 

that her Language was under Diſcipline: And that 

the latter Part of my Aſſertion was no leſs true 

than the former, will eaſily be underſtood by any 

one that reads the Poet in himſelf, and not in the 

= Surveyor's Paraphraſe. But it ſeems the Nurſe runs 

Surveyor, Over in her Expreſſion, and does not ſuit her Lan- 
b. 317. guage to her Advice; and here the Force of the 
Charge lies all in one Word, (for the Reſt is only 

for ſhow;) in an Anſwer to which, we may ob- 
ſerve, that Words don't always keep cloſe to their 

firſt Signification; but grow ſometimes the worſe 
for the wearing: And that the old Romans had an 
Idea different from the Surveyor's, in the Expreſ. 

ſion under Debate, appears ſufficiently from St. Hie. 


Eypiſt. ad- Tom's Epiſtles, who uſes it without Scruple. 
verſ. Hel- I obſerv'd, that he had no courting in Seneca, 


| wy & except in the Hercules Furens, where the Tyrant 
lib. 


e remote Language. This the Syrveyor does not 
deny; but then he pretends to give an Inſtance of 
N : Lycu.'s 


5 


6. Lycus addreſſes Megara very briefly, and in mo- 


ſct 


5 

5 
6 
| 
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Lvcus's Miſbehaviour to Amphytrio, I ſhall tran- 
ſcribe his Quotation for the Reader, 


Jovi dedliſti conjugem regi dabis. . Herc, Fur. 
Et te magiſtro non novum hoc dijcet Nurus, 

Eliam viro probante, meliorem ſequt 
Sin coputari pertinax tedis negat, 

Vel ex coacta nobilom partum feram. 


Now am I at a Loſs to what Purpoſe theſe fine 
Verſes were cited. It muſt be for the Learning in 
the Language. Yes: He may poſſibly, like ſome. 
Patients, fanſy the Phyſick works much the bet- 
ter for the Latin in the Bill. F 

But he goes on with wonderful Courage, as if 
he was reſolv'd to ſwagger the Reader out of ſome 
Part of his Senſes: I/ Ihe Allowances, lays he, may 
be made, (meaning for the laſt Citation) P! engage gurveyor, 
to prove, there never was an tmmodeſt Thing jaid upon p. 319, 
tbe Engliſh Stage. Certainly this Author has a Tafte | 
peculiar to himſelf! One would think he ſhould be 
better read in Smut by his Talent in writing it, Pm 
afraid this Ignorance is all affected: And that he 
has gotten the Trick of Shrinking up his Under- 
ſtanding, as they ſay ſome Beggars do their Arms 
upon, Occaſion. He tells me, / forgot the ſbameful garveysr 
Sulicitations which Phazdra 19d to corrupt Hippoly-p. 319. 
tus. He knows I took Notice of Phedra's irre- 
gular Freedoms, but then, tho? her S»/1c:tati9915 are nga, 
/pameful, they are not ſmutty. He would perſuade 
the Reader, that Seneca's Agamemnon is ſtock*d with 
Curioſities of this Kind. And yet there 1s but one 
Line which looks the leaſt that way: And that 1s 
Clytemneſtra's Reproach to Agyſtus, in which ſhe 
tells him, that his Lewdneſs was the only Proot 
Why Mango, 8 L 

Quem Venere tantum ſcimus illicitn virum. 

Now this Rebuke is ſo comparatively Civil, that Agam. 


were it in ſome of our Plays, the Modeſty of it 4#. 2. 
. would 
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would almoſt put it out of Countenance, and a 
tue Expreſſion. | 
The $Yrv2y97 has hitherto found but ſmall Re 
turns from his Enquiry, He has ra ng 1 over 2 
great Deal of Ground, and quarter*d the Fields o. 
Greece and Italy. But all this queſtinig n. „ as ſprung 
but very little Game, However, he ſeems en- 
treamly baſy, and by his Motion would N you | 
N believe every Butterfly was worth the G s. 
Fo Surveyor, ever, ſays he, conſults the Paſſages amis in 1 Sopho- 


1 F.3 13,1 319 cles or Euripides, or ce mhures. with the . 
FP ances made to Seneca, wil! find the moſt exceptions 
| Paſſages in our Peet, whether Conick or Tragic 
Very excujable upon a jair Conſtruction, 
The Mederns compar'd with the Greek Trage. 
dians and Seneca, in Point of Decency, and So. 
briety of Language! He may almoſt as well com- 
_ pare Afriſtophanes with 8 and the ſixth . 
acid of Virgil with the ſixth Satyr of Juvenal. The 
Moderns ! who not only 5 but dwell upon 
an ill Subject, bandy it between the two Sexes, 
and keep it up to ſhew their Skill in the Excr- 
ciſe. Yes: They love to flouriſh upon Lewdnels, 
to refreſh it with Repetition, and bear it out into 
Length and Circumſtances. Sometimes to diſtin— 
guiſh a foul Thought, they deliver it in Scripture 
Phraſe, and ſet it in Gold to make it ſparkle the 
betker. In ſhort, they omit nothing to explain the 
Myſtery, and cultivate the Intereff of Debauche- 
ry: Nothing that may fortify the Poiſon, and make 
It more poinant and palatable. To lay their Dil 
orders before the Reader, were the Sight proper, 
would ſwell into a Book, and be a tedious Under 
FAKINg. ?T would be Infamy of Bulk and volum 
ous Diſtraction ;not to be ſcan'd by the Line, but 
weigh'd by the Pound. Such Plays are much mor 
fit for the Solemnities of Tara and Ceres, than th 
Entertainments of thoſe who are Baptizd. Lt 
almoſt pity they han't a Set of Pantomimes to 1, 


quſtic 


An Anſwer to the Stages $11 . . 3 
juſtice to the Subject, and er up: to th e Spirit 
of the Dial: 'GHC. 
The Surveyor pleads oe a Diſtin&in between the Surveyor, 
vate Sentiments of the Man, 15 g be publick ens Þ-327,328 
F the + vet „ and that io? 7: bes 75 a Character 
ght not lo be laid to the Charge « the Dramaliſt 
79 f re fonts them. This Auth 107 "miſt think his 
Pleaſure, but Quintilian was of another Mind; 
159 Jets us know, that Afranius, © Vit ious Co- 
mick Poet, diſcover'd his Practice * in his Pla- . 
Indeed nothing is more natural than for a ares S* Nores 
Fancy to flow into his Ink, and when ae can, fo. fa/- 
make his Buſineſs his Diverſion. Farther: A P oet 5 "Its 
nat writes looſcly can never be exous) a, for ths 1s a, 1 8 
ce eicher ont of Inclination or n Tf the: firſts; 
he's a Perſon of no Sobriery ; i il $a ſ-0 ond pe no 
Conſcience: As for the Plea from the [Nature and nefence; 


Defence, but the 6xrveycr was reſolv'd to jog on, V. 

and overlook it. 

ge Surveyor in his Examination of Plaut, fays, 

| may bluſh for my Defence of this Poet, tor afhr- 

"Mining his cenſurable Paſt lages are Very moder ate, as Surveyer, 
1 * World goes, and Ih ſeveral of our ſingle Plays: 328. 


f % far outdo ail this © ut together. Now tho? this 
6 may be true in the Compaſs he has given it, yet 
ris much more than I afirm'd. Bur this Author, 
- according to his Cuſtom, has extended my Aſſer— 


tion ro the whole Works of Plautus, which relates view, 
only to the Miſbehaviour of Hemern. And in this. 10. 
11 denſe of the Compariſon, 4 ſtil! defend Plautus, 
and in Proof of the Point appea] to the Old Bat- 
chellor, the Soldier's Fortune, and ſeveral other Eu- 

% Plays. 

The Surveyor opens the Caſe farther againſt Plau- Surveyor, 
75, and preſſes the Particulars of the Charge. And 329.339 
irſt, his Amphitryo is loaded with a heavy Accu- _ 
Rr Bur the beſt on't is, here's a Viiſtake of 
"Mike Perſon, which is enough in ail Conſcience to 
„ Cc: quaſh 


— 
8 * 
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Propriety of Characters, *tis anſwer'd already in my p.20, 202. 
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quaſh the Indictment. That Rankneſs of Language 

which the Surv yor charges upon Plautus, is all “ 
terpolation, and belongs to another Author: Now, © 
as the Poet has no Reaſon to anſwer for what doc; © 
not belong to him, ſo theſe ung-1nine Additions were“ 
particularly excepted by me. My Adverſary, iff © 


he writes awake, muſt needs know theſe decent © 


Mea vi 
ſubacta eſt 


facere. 
Am ph. 


Act. 5. 
: SC 2, 


View, p. 
10. 


View, p. 


II. 


ty. But this is no Wonder, for I obſerve the 


generally ſteals off the Modeſty of an Author, 
And to aggravate the Theft, the Motive is more 


make Ule of his Ne ighbour's Goods, but to dere 
them. 


logue between Demænetus and Argyrippus in the 


farther than the Expreſſion, nor that neither, bu 


Viſit was made with Difficulty: And under ſuc 
Circumſtances, had they been both of the ſame 


Quotations were nothing to his Purpoſe. But poſ- 
ſibly the Noſegay was made up, for a Curioſityl 
to the Reader, and to oblige his own Smelling: 
And to make Plauius amends for giving him more 
than his Due, he's reſolved to take fomething from 
him: For at the latter End of Amphytrio, he ſlides 
away the Word facere, which quite alters the 
Senſe, and makes Compliance ſound up to Obſceni- 


Surveyor is mightily light-finger'd this Way, and 
Malice than Neceſſity: For he does not flinch, 


His Objection againſt the Morality of the Dir 
Ajinaria, is out of the Queſtion: I warranted ne 


with Reference to the Moderns. 

His next Inſtance is in the Curculio, where Phe 
dromus and Planeſium ſalute each other too eager 
ly : It may be ſo; but then we may obſerve, the 
had not ſeen one another for ſome Time, and the 


Sex, they might have diſcover'd ſome Aﬀectio 
extraordinary, However, he can't ſay the Expref 
ſion is foul, and if it was, 'tis a Slave that ſpeak 

it, and fo nothing to his Purpoſe, _ 
To ſhew the comparative Modeſty of Plautu 
« ] took Notice, chat the Slaves and Pandars Hr 
| ce had 
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«© had the greateſt Libetty, ſeldom play'd their 


399 


% Gambols before Women; that there are, as 1 


remember, but four Inſtances to the contrary 3 
« and that even there, the Women theſe Men diſ- 
« courſe with, are two of them Slaves, and the 
e third a Wench”. 

Here he is forry for my Want of Memory, 


but 1 Surveyors 


have much more Reaſon to condole with Fim for P. 334. 


the loſs of his own. For Ol;mpio, upon whom he 
would make his Advantage, will do him no Ser- 
vice, the Liberties of this Slave i in the Caſina are 
expreſly barred both by Name and Play, and ſtand 
firſt in the Lift of the Exception. I grant Cleo 


ſtrala urges Ol;zmpio to tell the Story, but then tho? View, p. 


the Drift of ker F. ancy may be amits, the Com- 11. 


plexion of her Language is bright, unleſs in one 


O 


Line, which, if not interpreted to her Ignorance, Surveyor, 


is no more than a double Zyiend-e. 
Allegory in the Aſina;ia is ſomewhat leſs offenſive 


than this, tho? none of the moſt reſerv'd. Thus 
he has made a Shift to muſter up two exceptiona- 


ble Sentences of Women of ſome Conſideration 
in Plautus. But alas! What are theſe to the re- 


Artemrng?s p. 337. 


peated and luſcious Freedoms of Lira, of the Spanish 


Ladies in the Country Mie, of Belinda, and Lady 
Plyant, of Narciſſa ad Lady Dunce. Not to men- 
tion a great many others. 

treamly rank and thick ſet : 


Fryar. Old 


Batch. 


Doble 
Here the Weeds are ex- Dealer. 


And were they worth Feol in 


the gathering, the Reader might be F far- Faſhion. 


niſh'd for a little Pains. 
The Surveyor has ſomething farther with Arte- 


mona, and pretends her Frankneſs gave her Slave Pa- 


raſitus the Boldneſs to put a very untoward Ryefion 
to ber. Tis this, 


Poſſis, f forte acrubantem tuum virum conſpexeris, 


Soldiers. 
F ortune. 


Cum corona amplexum amicam ſi videas, cognoſcere? 


Of theſe Lines he gives a foul and miſtaken 
Tranſlation, and which is clearly confuted both by 
——— 
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the 2. x7 and gg. Every Body knows Beds and Gar. 


linde wore for Eating and publick Entertainment. 
And th: 18 CMC fei, OUT Mt pla Iii art; was uſual 


S 


—_ 


Fluib TL i) me@netus, WA. Was diſcover'd at OUP- 


1 This was fo:n2whit of the Caſe of the 


per wWirn his Son and his Wench. And that the 


- 


ps arance was fair, 18 W it from the Slaves Ad- 


2 bc Kh Mid dels: He d-fires her to ſtay a little | 


oy Fi 'Crmation abs! Ut their Behaviour: 


TI 18 7 5 7, . . THR 5 i 2 - 
Paraſ. Tem tibi 5 n em. Art. perii! 
32 7 55 <3 | 

4414-5 P, Ter, / E a,. 


Aacuge mus ex das CLONCUMM auam Fem geruit, 


Aſlnar. And upon the immediate Progreſs of the Story, 
"of of 1 4 AN | IJ | 
Ael. 5 the old daun, The young one, and the Woman, 


2 drink and diſcourfſe all together. 


I obſerv'd farther, to the Advantage of Plau. 
vier, 5. 10 7. „ That his Men who talk intemperately are 
«© generally Slaves, adding, that I thought Dzrda- 
„ lus the Pandar, and Lijiteles a young Gentle- 
* man, were (he only E Exception: And this latter 
was only guilty of one overairy Expreſſion.” But 
it ſeems the "Shaq ve oy is ſomewhat ſharper at theſe 
Enquiries, and after his rummaging over twenty 
Comedies, has catched PcripleZo.nenes tripping in 
ail. Cler. one Word and that too uſed by Way of Reprogl 
Ale. 5. Now, that the Expreſſion, tho' out of Order, 

not ſo groſs as he would repreſent it, appears 785 
Lamdiu's Note upon the Epilogue to the Captivi: 
And from Chreme;'s Reprimand of Ci. ib. in 
*Heauton. Torouce, To conclude this Matter, What Pers 


4 5 20 demenes ſpeaks, the Hoſteſs in Bartholomew- Fa „ 
3. 


in um ddl s, and that, I take it, is ſomewhat more foul 
Delphin. and expreſſive. 


Once more and Plats is diſmiſsd. I affirm, 

View,þ.1T that this Poet Prologues and Epilogue: were Ry Is 
five. This the Surveyor confeſſes is a great Point, 

Surveyor, but ſems to think it cannot be carried. But here 
#349 the Header may pleaſe to obſerve, that the Diſpute 
8 turns 


— 1 28 2 BT ns 
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of the Captivi tis all in Defence of Virtue, as well 


him as a ſtanding 
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turns only upon Indecency of Language, for I ne- 
vcr intended to vouch the Doctrine and Morals 


of Plautus: And thus the Epi ilegue in the Aſiraria 


15 noth! ing to the Sur veoh s Pur poſe, being per- 
tectly clean in the Een. As for the Epilegus Sur veyor, 
2 342. 


as the Play; ; and the 43; urge their Modeſty as p. 343. 
in Argument for Favour to the Audience. Tis 

true they plead their. Merit in one ungovern'd Ex- 
preſſion; to which, in the Cate of Prrip! ectomenes, 

| nave ipoken already. His remaining Objection is Survey. 
aginſt the Zpilogue in the Caſina. And here JJ 341. 
grant the Principle is ill enough, but that is fo- 

reign to the Quęeſtion. But for any other Obje- 
ckion, I can't perccive the Strength of it. For, as 

eo the laſt 1 Line, upon which I luppoſe he founds 
himſe'f, this Sentence ſeems rather to contain an 


Wich, and a Menace * of Diſappointment, than 


. 


any thing elſe. Beſides, as to debauch'd Prin- % Be 


ciples, the Prologue to the Plot and no Plot, is as _ 2 


bad as *tis poſſible, and over and above much 
more ſcandalous in Language, than the , /ilogue 
tO Plautus's Caſina; in Which the Diladvo [ntage iS 
faded, and the Expreſſion made more remote. 
And can the $47vey9r now find in his Heart to 
compare the Proſo2ucs and Epilogues of Plaulus with 


thoſe of the Meders? The Decency and Com- See 5 


plexion the ſame in both: A Man muſt have at: 8, 9. 
great Command of his Blood, to athrm this with 
dut bluſhing; and be almoſt as much a Maſter of 
his Face, as + he i is of his Conſcience. 
As for Terence, he is fo ſtaunch and regular, that 
there's no meddling with him: No, the Szrveys; 
docs not think fit to attack this Poet ; but leaves 
g Reproach upon the Engliſh Stage. 
I muſt now follow him in his Remarks upon the 
Chapter of the Abuſe of the Clergy. 3 | Survey; 
And here his Spleen age ainſt che Church diſor- 7. 344. 
ders him extreamly, and indeed alinoſt throws him 
SG: e e. into 
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St. Matth. nants in God's Name? Does he not baptize by 
xxviii. 19 Commiſſion, and exerciſe part of that Power which 
St. Joh. xx. our Saviour had upon Earth? The Surveyors Ob. 


21. 


Survey, 


2-346,347 and able zo frftain the Figure of Omni potence. As 


and Appearance, is equal to his own. And there. 
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into Fits. He would gladly ſay ſomething to pur. Inu 
poſe againſt the Clergy, but the Subject fails him, 


M. 


This makes him rail moſt unmercifully; for Spight 


and Impotence together are e very Clamo- 
rous and Impertinent. nie 

To ſhew the Unreaſonableneſs of the Stage 1 
Scurrilities upon the Clergy, I endeavour'd to make er 
out the Right this Order had to Regard and fair IC 
Uſage. ha 

Firſt, Becauſe of their Relation to the Deity, Ito 
« where ] obſerv'd that Chriſtian Prieſts are the IR 


principal Miniſters of God's Kingdom: Theyty: 
«© repreſerc his Perſon, publiſh his Laws, paſs hisſc 
* Pardons, and preſide in his Worſhip”. D 


1 thought theſe Things had been ſo plain that 
they needed no Confirmation; but ſince the 9%. 


veyor conteſts the Point, I ſhall briefly make it IP 


good. Now, I deſire to know of the Surveyor, 


what it 15 to repreſent another? Is it not to be hö. 


Agent, and to manage his Affairs by Virtue of his 
Authority? And does not the Prieſt ſeal Cove e. 


— 
— — 


jection upon this Head is amazingly ridiculous; for 
by his Reaſoning no Man can repreſent the Perjon 
God, without being poſſeſſed of the Divine Attributes, 


lags Po PS $9. > 


much as to ſay, That a Prince can't ſend another 
as his Ambaſſador, unleſs his Perſon, Prerogative 


— — — 
8 — 


fore if the Ambaſſador falls ſhort of his Maſter in 
the Advantages of Body, or Mind, in the Extent 
of his Dominions, or the Magnificence of his Re- 
tinue: If any thing of this happens, ler the Cre- 
dentials be what they will, the Character it ſeem 
ſinks, and the Repreſentation becomes impoſſible. 
This 1s ſtrong Reaſoning, I confeſs, for it almol 
argues the World in Pieces. At this rate Eine 
SHR mu 


en oc qd 4X wy 


And which in her Articles ſhe denies to 
the Supreme Civil Power: And as for the Power of 213 23. 


Plenipotentiary is a dangerous thing: They can't 
prefer a Subject to an Embaſſy, without commu- 
nicating their Royalty, and making an Equal to 
themielves, And thus the Surveyor has gone a 
great way towards breaking the Correſpondence of 
Cori/fendom. Farther, I thought the Sy7veyo would 
have allow'd Angels, at leaſt, for their Name fake, 
to have repreſented God Almighty : But by this 
Reaſoning Michae! himſelf is ſtruck out of Capaci- 
ty, and the higheſt Order of Spirits unqualified for 
the Office: For no created Being has any of the 


1 


them. | 
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muſt travel to keep the Peace, and tranſact all their 
Matters by Interview, and perſonal Viſit: For a 


Divine Altribules, nor, which is more, can have 


He ſays, the Regards that J infiſt on for the Survey. 
Prieſthood, belong to the Governours of the Church. b.3 a7, 3a8 


Now, though he mayn't know it, Prieſts are Go- 
vernours within their Precinct; they have Regimen 
Animarum, the Guidance of Souls, and the Con- 
cerns of Eternity in their Care, and that one would 
think were none of the leaft Intereſts of the Pariſh. 
grant Theatrim is a hard Word to conſtrue, but I 
fanſied the Surveyor might have known the &7g/1fþ 
of Regr well enough. By this time, I hope, the 
Ropreſontation may be allow'd. But then as to the 
Authority of puvliſhing the Laws of God, paſſing his 
Pardons, and preſiding in bis Worſhip, theſe Privi- 


leges, he ſays, were peculiar to the Apoſtles. But Survey. 
his Affirmation apart, the Holy Scriptures teach us, . 348. 
That the People are to ſeek the Law at the Prieſt's Malach. ii. 
Mouth, for he is the Meſſenger of the Lord of Hoſts. J. art.z7. 


And the Church of England in her Form of Ordi- 
nation, gives the Prieſt Authority to preach the 
Mord of God, and to miniſter the Holy Sacraments 


paſſing Pardons, and giving Abſolution, 'tis found- 
ed upon that ſolemn Commiſſion given by our 
3 N N | Saviour. 


belong ro $1.5 1h.xx, 
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Saviour. As my Father bath feut me, even fo ſons Mi: 
| you, Woo ſoever ding ye remit, I hey are remitted uni 
| them, aid wwhoſeſoever Sins ye retain, they are reſo! 
| | tain d. And can : any one imagine that Words {vl 
[ plain in tne Expreſſion, and ſo ſolemn in the Oc: 

; caſion, are void of Weight and Signification? Nate. 
| to mention the Right they imply of admitting into 
1 | the Church, and excluding from it; not to men- 
tion this, they muſt amount to this Meaning at the 
loweit, That thoſe who neglect this Ordinance of: 
God, ind refuſe to apply for Abſolution to Perſonsſſo 
thus authorized, ſhan't have their Sins forgiven C 
though otherwile not unqualified. And thus, tot! 
put a reſembling Cate, a Malefactor can't have theo 
Benefit of the Prince's Pardon unleſs it paſſes the 
| Seals, and runs through the Forms of Law. And 
] that this Power was not peculiar to the Apoſtles, Id 
| but deſign'd for a ſtanding Advantage, and ſet (4 
tled upon the Succeſſioas of the Hierarchy , i: 
plain by the Doctrine and Practice of our owa 
Church: For at the Ordination of Prieſts the Au 
thority of remiiting and retaining Sin, is conferr aſe 
in the ſame Words, Whoſe ſoever Sins ye remit, &c 
And in the Office for the Viſuation fbr the Sick, the 
Prieſt making expreſs Mention of his Authority N 
from our Saviour, abſolves the Penitent from al 
his Sins, in the Name of the Þ "ather, the Son, and 1h, . 
Holy Ghoſt. 7 
[ | And as this Authority of the Prieſt is thus ful- 
b ly maintain*d by the Church, ſo tis no leſs acknow 
=: ledged by the Sate: For the Book of C ommon Pra. 
"| er, with the Form of Ordination, &c. ſtands upon a 
Bottom of Law, and has two Acts of Parliament to 
x Eliz, defend it. For though the Spiritual Privileges off: 
14 Car. 2. the Prieſthood are independent of the Civil Magi. 
ſtrate, yet the Statutes above-mention'd imply an 
Aſſent to the Charter deliver'd by our Saviour 
and are a fair Acknowledgment of the Power. And 
thus, the Surveyor, co make a Blow at the Cle. 
has 
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das charged through Goſpel and Law, contradicted : 
1 Bille and the Statues Book, and fallen foul u 


} | oe 


on the hight Aut hority both in Church and 


775755 

i ; 2 
But ſtill he % ions, ee the Commiſſion of Survey: 
oficvery Chriſtian Prielt be F equal Extent and Validity p. 345. 


roflwith that of 0 A; oftles, *1 grant the firſt part of 

ns Propoſition: That the Apoſtles had peculiar 

he Advantages in their Authority, and that their Ju- 

oflitdiction was larger than that of ſucceeding Prieſts, 

sor Bilhops either, is not denied. But tho? their 

nMCo:nmiſſion was larger, was not more valid than 

roflthit of the preſent Prieſthood. For this ftands up- 

hefſſon the Authority of the New Teſtament, upon the 

he Credit of undoubted Succeſſion, and the known 

nd Practice of Chriſtendom for almoſt ſeventeen Nan 

es red Years together. What, though they are 19; Did, 

ele: d e ly by God himſelf, nor endued has 

io pernatural and miraculous Faculties, does this af. 

ect the Credibiliry of their Credentials? I ſuppoſe 

Princes are the Miniſters of God, and deputed to 

govern under him: And muſt the Proof of their 

Commiſion depend upon Miracles and immediate 

Meſignation? Muſt they be proclaim'd from the 

lf louds, and anointed by an Angel from Hea- 

en? And are not their Subjects to own them till 

they can make out their Title by ſupernatural E- 
Fridence ; by the Gift of Tongues, and raiſing the 

ful Dead? The Abſurdity of theſe Conſequences i may 

ow Inform the Surveyor, that there is no need of a mi- 

4% Hculous Credential to prove a Deleg ation from 

n Þ1caven. 

to The Survevon in ſtating the e e between 

s olhe Ordinary Prieſts, and the- Lociles, makes feve- 

agel Miſtakes: And were he in the right, the Diſ- 

- anfipute is foreign to ite Controverſy. He affirms | 

bur he Apoſtles Hine had wo other Evidence than Survey. 

\ ndſÞ0217 owr uin and the Works that they did. p. 349. 

e: They ercover the Completion of Pro- 

has Phecies, 
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phecies, and the Agreement of the Old Teftament ; 
theſe corroborating Circumſtances were extremely 
conſiderable. He goes on, and alledges in Abate- 
ment of the preſent Prieſthood, That Perſons of 
this Order have no natural Gifts above other Mon, 
2 349,350 70 warrant a Pretence to an extraordinary Mi 72 
Ts the Bounty of God then confin'd to Privileges 
of Nature? Or, Is he not at Liberty to chuſe what 
Officers he pleaſes? 1 conceive the Surveyor won't 


deny this. Had the Apoſtles then any of theſe! 


Advantages above others? So far from that, that 
they ſeem rather to fall ſhort of the common 
Standard. Their Apprehenſions at firſt were very 
heavy, and their Reaſon check'd by a low Educa. 
tion. And which 1s more, they were rather cho- 
- eh for their Diſadvantages: For this made their 
Doctrine the more unqueſtionable, and the Evi 
dence of their Inſpiration the greater. To fee 
ſuch unpromiſing Perſons ſo wiſe in their Dil- 
: courſe, ſo wonderful in their Actions, and ſo un- 
_ uſual in their Succeſs, muſt needs convince the 
World that God was with them. And thus the 
Surveyors Aſſertion is falſe both! in Fact, and Rea- 
ſoning. 
His ſaying, That this Commiſſion of the Apo- 
ſtles and their Succeſſors, expired upon the Con- 
verſion of Princes to Chriſtianity, is a great Mi. 
ſtake: The Church is ſtill independent, her Autho- 
rity unalterable, neither is ſhe in Things purely 
Spiritual, ſubordinate to the Civil Power. This 
Truth I have elſewhere proved at large, and thither 


| Mora Ef: I refer the Reader. | 
Jays, Off The Surveyor, in ſpeaking to the Importance 0 


fee Chad. the Prieft”s Office, would not allow him to pre/id 


| Survey. an) more in God's Worſhip, than a Clerk in Parliament 


p. 252. pre ſides over the Houſe, becauſe he reads the Bills aid 


Petitions to them. It ſeems then the Relation o 


the Prieſt, and the Congregation, is the ſame with 
that of the Clerk to the Parliament. What — 
| -;: mY 


— — — — — A — — 
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this Author be at? Does he mean, that when the 
Prieſt reads the Bille, the People may debate whe- 
ther it ſhall paſs or nor, and divide into Teas and 
Mes, about ſaying Amen to the Lord's Prayer. 


One would think by his worthy Similitude, that 


the People went to Church to be worſhip*d, and 
that the Liturgy was only a Parcel of humble Peti- 
tions put up to the Pariſb. 


The Surveyor is extremely deſirous to have a re- %“. 
ligious Character expoſed on the S/, but againſt y 356. 


this Liberty, J have given my Reaſons at large; Pe/erce. 

" from p. 238 
4% Pp. 247» 
Tiew, SC, 
My Adverſary 1 is now upon arguing againſt the b. 83. 


which when the 67veyor has replied to, he may 
poſſibly hear farther from me. 


D 


Plea of Preſcription, and would gladly make out, 


that the He then G lage has treated the Prieſts as 


coarſly as the Chriſtian. And here Aſchylus is as 


ſurly as before, and won't ſo much as appear in the 
Cauſe. However, Sophocles lay in his way, and in 
he muſt come; but then this Poet by his Air and 
Hcavineſs, looks more like a Priſoner than a Wit- 
neſs, Well! we muſt hear his Depoſitions in his 


Ajax Flagellifer, What then is to be done here? 


Does the Poet bait a Prieſt like the Relapſe ® By 
no means. Does he repreſent a Prieſt in his Play? 
Not that neither. Then I ſuppoſe he ſpoke ill of 
him behind his Back? I confeſs that was not as it 


ſhould be. The beſt on't is, the Miſchief lies in 


a little Compaſs: 'Tis all ina Line or two at the 
end of the Play: Here the Chorus, in regard of 
the ſurprizing Events they had obſerv'd, are Pleas'd 
to ſay, That Seeing was Believing, and that ne er a 
Diviner could tell before-band how Matters would 80. 


TY woaag Bedlare £51V id S 
Tvarar, Y ie d gdag wor 
T wy lei, & 7 7 weg get. 


ply; That Pr ophets or Diviners held a very ſmall 
_ Propor- 


Now if this Inſtance muſt have an Anſwer, I re- - 
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Proportion to the reſt of the Prieſts, ſo that the 
Cenſure, tho? gentle, falls only on the Skirts of the 
Profeſſion. But then to go even thus far, looks 
like ſtraining upon Sorbocles. For the natura] 
Meaning of the Moral ſeems to be thus; © That 
humane Foreſight is ſhort, and the /riureimpe- 
„ netrable; and therefore People ought to guard 
% accordingly upon the pre/-.? Bur I am afraid 
I have been too long apon this Matter, and fo 
have uſed the Nader a great Deal worſe. than So- 

phocles did the Pro het. 

Survey. His next Inſtance in Z:cafta is obviated and an- 

#.35% ſwer'd; and fo is that following i in Creon; who is 


4" declar'd by the Chorus to be puniſh'd for his 
© Haughtineſs and Impiety However, for once, 
let's lee what the Syrv210r will make out of Creon. 

Now this Prince being difſatisfied with Tire/iass 
Diſcovery in Divination, makes this angry Re lle. 
ction: 

So p Hoc. | To 10/1209 e GiXG&oy vey 7e. 

APY ifs | 


That is, Tour Augurs are all a covetons Sort 7 
Peofle. Now, tho? the Regard which Creon ſhew'd 
* o. Tireſas in the preceding Line, calls * for a ſoft 
aur 7 Conſtruction, yet the Yurveyor gives the Text a 
ev 4 mobbiſh Turn, and foiſts in ſome ot his own ill 
— 35 "* Language beſides: In his Verſion it ſtands a: 
. They were all a Pac of mercenary corrupt Fellow 

This, it ſeems, is the 13g! 2 of c ig) vgev VG! 

At this Rate, if he were to turn St. fails Cita— 

tion from Aratus, the Tranſlation of Ts > 4 y@ 
AF. xvii, 2p, would run thus: 

Re Mankind are a Pack of Fellows of Hcaventy Ex 

. traction. 
We ſee what lean Evidence $9 Hocles Proves, 
Pei 5 tho' under the Surveyor's Mun gement, I hope ! 


78. have made him ſpeak a little tuller on the orher 
| Side. 


His 
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„is firſt Teſtimony from Euripides is levelled 
J againit Soothfaying and Divination. 


To Ul Fav art QUASTIUSY KAKGV. Iphig in 
Aulid. 
And yet even here he over-tranſlates the Origi- 


11*, ſpoils the Breeding of the Character, and * 4 vains 
nakes Gener als rail like Carmen. 5 
And in the fame Play he tranſlates due Pellow, kate. 

ad makes wag beſt Word in the Greek the worlt survey. 

1 the Zg/ifh. Farther, we may take Notice, that?. 359- 
heſe warm Expreſſions were ſpoken againft Cal- 

bas the Augur: And tho' one of them was deli- 

is Fer'd by Achilles, who was all Paſſion and Vio- —-iracan- 
ence, yet *twas in the Abſence of the Perſon cen- dur, inexc- 


abate. a= 
id. And as for Calchas, his Intereſt is great, and, 5 
33 


„His Inſtance in Pentheis, and likewiſe what he 51a, i 

e. fers from Seneca, is anſwer'd in the + View, where“ ges 

the Reader may ſee an Over-ballance of Evidence 74710 205 

or the other Side. f . 
But we muſt leave the Prieſts, and go on to the f 2 
Pods their Maſters: Now theſe the Syrveyor pre- 2 in 
4 tends were uſed with great Freedom by the An- 2 as 

Aients. lib, 


ft He begins with Sopbocles, and objects the Rants | View, 2. 


a Fof ax, Creon, and Philoctetes, but nee his Charge 7s. 

il ſomewhat inhumane. Theſe Characters have en. 

is. E marted ſeverely for their Impiety: Now Perſons” Pe 7985 

„ Paat have ſuffer'd the Law, ſhould not be re- 58, 61. 

7 proach'd with their Crimes: And therefore in Scot-? 

a- nd they ſay when a Man is hanged he's juſtified. 

But the Surveyor wants Time for a Collection out 

Pf this Poet: Not unlikely: People that have no- Survey. p: 
ching to pay, are generally in haſte. 300, 367 

Euripides | is once more ſummon'd: Now this Po- pjew,p.62 

8, let, I granted, had ſome profane Paſſages uncor- 
rected: And 'tis well my Conceſſion wes Thus frank, 

er tor I perceive the Surveyor can hardly prove it: 


However his Performance muſt be examin'd. 
is | = His 


is Figure creditable in the Play. 55" noyer bbs 


wy ASIC wr —IHt rt ao err <0 
09. S « — 4 = 4 5 — 7 5 


EE EST CW. oo oe he di, AP 


Hec. p. 17. Q, Ze, Ti Mο; ore & wviewass ev; 
| H doZav anus Th 5 xexlnaX ugrlw , 
Survey, Which he thus tranſlates. O Jupiter] What ſhall 17 


72 361. 


Survey. 
P. 361. 
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all's well. 
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in his Luck. 
of Part of Ta!thybiuss Expoſtulation 


 fay? Should Mankind addreſs themſelves to you  &c,} 
Whereas it ſhould have been rendred thus. O J. 


iter | Pm at a Stand whether humane Aifairs are 
P 5 


Part of your Adminiſtration or not, &c. 


Turns of Fate; 
Deb, Su t51y Se ige, &7 Cd cgi, 
Our av K&AD5 πννα ονεναα’, u,iůfeggem Kaka. 
S 9 of $20) wo rt 15 We, 
T&eXy pov Eil ib beg, ws dy vwoimk 

 SiCwpulo eures. my 


| Let's now ſee what Engliſh the Surveyor can af. 
ford us to this Greek, Ob, what a ſlippery Thing i, 
humane Grandeur, which is never ſecure? Thus far | 
But then the Remainder is wretchedly | 
wreſted into Atheiſm and Miſconſtruction — | 
The Gods (fays he) perplex and harraſs Mankind, that | 
our Ignorance may ſupport their Altars and Moiſbiß. 
But the Poet's meaning ſtands thus. The Gods | 


make humane Affairs floating and uncertain; that jo 


our Ignorance of future Events, may prevem the Fan- 
cy of Independence, and make us apply to Heaven for 


a bit- 


His firſt Citation from the Heculd is the beſt, 
But here he loſes more in his Skill, than he gains! 
For he quite miſtakes the Meaning ö 


But I ſhall 
- purſue the Advantage no farther. This might bea 

Piece of honeſt Ignorance for ought I know: And 
no Man can play more than he ſees. But then he 
_ ſhould be a little cautious not to venture out of 
his Depth, till he can ſwim better. 2 
Piolymneſtor, in this Tragedy is another Inſtance 
| how far the Syrveyor is to be truſted. The Words 
muſt be tranſcrib'd; in which this Prince complains | 
of the Uncertainty of Proſperity, and the ſuddain | 
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a better Protection. Now this is a Senſe of Piety, 
inſtead of Prophaneneſs. And to juſtify the Tran- 
ation, J appeal not only to the Text and Latin 
Verſion, but to the Greek Scholiaſt, who is expreſly 
for it. Farther, if there had been any Thing of 
Prophaneneſs in this Reflexion, Polymneſtor paid 
dearly for't. For ſoon after his Eyes are pluck'd 
out, and his Children murther'd before him. Eurip. ec! 

To proceed. El:#ra's Expoſtulation is horribly ?; 36, 40. 
miſrepreſented. This Lady ſeeing Helena upon 
her Return from Troy, and that ſhe brought back 
her Beauty with her Infamy, makes this Remark ©» 
UPON it. | 


7 | MY 9 A _--42- | 0 SPREE HE | 5 . : _ 
N de, & avlewrorw wi u a axe,  Eurip, O- 
| EwTHQ4ov TE Toi K&AG5 Ker utvois 3 reſt, p. 51: 


That is, Advantages of Perſon are a Misfortune to 
ſome People; but extreamly ſerviceable to ſuch as make 
a right Uſe of them. Here the Surveyor * eſtirs him 
notably. He keeps the laſt Line to himſelf, maims 
the Period, and then rigs out this pious Tranſla- 
tion; | | | | 
O Nature, what a Curſe art thou upon Motrtals | Survey. 
As much as to ſay, he has found a Heathen Pre-*:2” 
ſident for the Blaſphemy of the Moderns : Where- 
as *tis notoriouſly evident, that here is not the leaſt 
Glance againſt Providence; and that only the En- 
dowments and Advantages of Nature are meant 
by the Expreſſion, F 
Oreſtes is no more the Surveyor's- Friend than E- 
leFra his Siſter, For when Menelaus queſtion'd 
him about the Murther of his Mother, EL pleads 
the Oracle in his Excuſe; And when the other 
was ſurpriz'd at the Singularity of the Order, he 
eie, FFF 3 
AzAdouſo Jeorr, I! wor eo) Orol. DOreſt. p.5 
That is, We are not to diſpute the God's 
oe Commands, but obey them, for the Divine Na- | 
——— ture 
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„ ture is too big for humane Underſtandings, 

And if the Surveyor thinks this too much a Po, 
raphraſe, Oreſtes ſhall ſpea. in his own Tranſl. 
Survey. tion, Tis thus: We ſerve the Gods whatever thex 
* Js, Why then, it ſeems, he did not queſtion their 
Being, but thought Religion very well worth the high! 
minding. Yes: His Picty appears farther in his Opin 

next Anſwer, for when Menelaus ſeem'd to won- 


'twas 

der why Apollo did not reſcue him from his Mis- ry B 
fortune; he tells him, _ I. 
Cz NU, 70 YDeov of £51 mgm ures, 1.4 
here 


That is, as the Scholiaſt interprets, © the God his 1 
are not ſuddain in their Adminiſtrations ; but the | 
<« take Time in Rewards and Puniſhments, to try N neitl 
& the Good, and recover the Evil”. This 
View: 18, His Objection from the Cyclops is fully prevent: Roa, 
cd in the View, However, the Poet muſt be ci than 
ted, and the Giant brought in, for the Sake of the A 
8 1.36. Civil Tranſlation. Beſides, a little Greek, tho? no- 
TO. thing to the Purpoſe, has a Face of Learning, and 
© looks big upon the Eng/ih Reader. 3 
| An. 5.333. In the Jon, by tranſlating :azss Raſcal, 1 6. 
334. vl rg Whoremaſter, he makes Creuſa and her Set: I Diſc 
vant much coarſer than they are im Euripides. I's ple 
true the Servant being moved with' the ſuppos'd upo 
ill Uſage of his Miſtreſs, propos'd the firing of 4: 
pollo's Temple; but immediately he recollects him. 
| | ſelf, and aiviſcs her to another Revenge, more in 
| ton p 335: her Power. 
8 - © Fe conclude irh Euripides, Hecuba, 915 th 
1 Surveyor, thinks the Gods zaxv; cvupayss, ba drax 
Friends; he ſhould have ſaid ſluggiſh, and then h No- 
Survey; had been right. As for Seneca, he ſtands barr'd for 
p. 362. Why then 1s his Atheiſtical Chorus produced, anda 7, 
2 -- why in the Verſion of the Earl of Rocheſter ? Waprat 
. 8. die Tranſition made for the Benefit of the Publ not 


| See View, Tick, or in Honour of the Deceas'd? Not the lat neee 
— ter, for chat noble Lord abhorr'd ſuch Laa 
5 ibertie 
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Liberties at his Death. Thus, to refreſh the Ble- 

miſhes of his Life, is the greateſt Outrage to his 

Memory: *Tis almoſt enough to raiſe, him upon 

the Surveyor, to make his Ghoſt reſent the Uſage, 

and flaſh Correction in his Face; but after all, tis 

highly improbable that the Chorus ſpoke the Poets 

Opinion, ik, as Heinſius, Scaliger, and others believe, 

twas written by Seneca the Philoſopher: For eve- 

ry Body knows he was far enough from being an Surveyor; 
Atheiſt. 55 
And now we have dei with Abchoittes; and 

here, tho' the Surveyor has but very bad Luck with 

his Poets, yet he has taken great Care to conceal 

the Misfortune; for in his Citations he mentions 

neither Act nor Page, but refers to the Plays at large. 

This, I confeſs, is the right Way to diſcourage the 

Reader's Enquiry, and make him rather believe 

than go look. 
And now I may ſafely affirm, that ſeveral ſingle 


Plays of the Moderns, & have not only more, but « g,, View | 


ſome bolder Paſſages of Prophaneneſs, than all he azd De 


has cited from the Ancients put together. And fone tre 


which is harder ſtill, I have made but a ſlender 
Diſcovery of the Engliſh Stage. Thus ſome Peo- 
ple refine upon Heatheniſm ; thus they improve 
upon their Creed, and make amends in their Lives, 
for the Odds of their Underſtanding! 

In the cloſe of all, the Surveyor offers bypo- 


thetically, as he calls it, that is faintly, to juſtify Surveyer 


the Stage Freedoms with the Nobility. But, by his“ 7. 
favour, this ridiculous Character muſt either be 

drawn for ſingle Perſons, or Quality in general: 

Now either way his Satyr falls under his own Laſh; 

for from hence it muſt follow, that he who makes 
a Lord of a Fool, makes a Fool of a Lord, which he 2 rd 
grants is 10 Compliment. But the Surveyor having :.., 
not reply*d to my Reaſons againſt this Liberty, Ip. 114. 


need ſay nothing more upon the — Defence, 
p. 210, 


N Thave 7 2150 
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I have now done with the Surveyor „and heart.. 


ly wiſh him a better Subject: For a bad Cauſe, be. 


ſides its own Evil, is apt to produce a reſembling 


Defence: It often runs an Author upon Calumny, 
_ coarſe Expedients, and little Management: Which, 
as they are no ſure Methods to raiſe a Character; 


ſo, at one Time or other, they'll 99 diſplea. 
a Man's ſelf. 


THE END. 


A F ART HER 


VINDICATION | 9 


0 F T H E 


SHORT VIEW 


OF: THE 


Pro fanenfs and I morality 


O F THE 


ENGLISH STAGE. 


* N 


Which the Objections of a Book, 


Entituled, A Defence of Plays, 
are conſider'd, 


E 


EPI 
Dr. F [LMERS 
Defence of Plays, Gs. 


W AVING receiv'd no Anwer to my Se- 


ing upon the Intermiſſions of a Conteſt. Dr. Fil- 


cond Defence * of my Short View, &c. in ſe- * Reply to 
ven Years, I concluded the Stage Contro- the An- 
wverſy was over. But there's no reckon- cient and 


Stages 4 


ner has at laſt enter'd the Liſts, and reviv'd the vey'd, & 


uarrel. It muſt be ſaid this Gentleman has given 
himſelf Time enough to make his Attack, and 
bring up the Forces of the Cauſe. The Supplies 
| of Converſation, the Remarks of the Criticks, and 
all the Succours of the Play-houſe Confederacy muſt 
probably have reach'd bn before now. By taking 
| Horace's Advice, of | 


—— Nondmque prematur in annum, De Aris 


| he has had great Leiſure for bringing his Thoughts 
to Review and Recolle&ion. But then as ſome 

| Things improve, ſo others decay upon Time. Now. 
whether the Doctor is a Sufferer this way or not; 


whether his Hand has not ſhook, and his Aim been 
Dd 4 broken 


Pt. 


+ Dr. Fil- 
| mer's De- 
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broken by levelling thus long, the Reader muſt 
judge. 


Before I come to debate the Difference between 


us, I muſt acquaint the Reader, how far we are a- 


greed: And here the Doctor goes a great Length 


in his Conceſſions. He owns the Stage guilty of re- | 


markable Abuſes. That this Miſbehaviour # has ade 


 Lewaneſs, and have frequently crotosbd Vice with the 
Reward of Virtue. He confeſſes, the Comick Poet; 
have miſmanag'd to a berrible Exceſs of Libertiniſm 
and Irreligion : And that the Tragedies produc'd in 
the View, &c. are irregular i the Diſtribution of 
U-þ.42,43- Rewards and Puniſhments. In ſhorr, he makes no 
Difficulty to fay, the Diſorders of the Stage have 
given me a very fair Opportunity of expoling our 
Poets as Atheiſts, and repreſenting tbe Stage as 6 


14. Book. 1 
p. 4. | 


Prefs b. 2. Place bated by God, and haunted by the Devil. 
In Scourfing upon the Head of Profan=neſs, he 


grants many of the Quotations cited-by me, are eu- 


. 39. tremely ſcandalous and wicked, He 1s poſitive, 2 


thing either Atheiſtical or Trreligicus ; nothing in he 
leaſt Profane, ſhould fall from under the Comick Poets 


Pen, under any Pretence of Character whatſoever, He 


_ 14.p.63. honeſtly declares, 10 Story, no Phraſe, no Expre/- 


ſion whatſoever in the Bible, may be repeated, or fo 


p. 64 much as alluded to without Sin. And though he is 


now abridging the Liberties of Comedy, yet the 
.. Compaſs of his Aſſertion, and the Force of his Rea- 
ſoning, affects Tragedy, and reaches the Stage un- 


der all Diſtinctions. And here he goes on, de- 
claiming againſt the Abuſe of Scripture, with a 


ſtrong Air of Conſcience and fair Meaning. 


After all this Acknowledgment, and more to the 


ſame 


a great Noiſe in the World 3, that a due Regulation in 
ſence of theſe Matters has been e ed and earneſtly defir'd | 
Plays, by the moſt ſober Part of the Nation : That many of | 
Prefp 1,2. our Modern Poets have been very much to blame, and 
Een err d in Fundamentals. They ſeem, ſays this Gentle- 
man, to have made Choice of Charafters onl ty for their 


4 Reply to Dr. F II. ME R. 


ſame Purpoſe, who could have expected a Pla- 
houſe Advocate in the Doctor? On the other Hand, 


ſince the Liberties continue unreform'd; ſince they 


Ick their foul detected Plays over again; ſince their 
eto Plays are ſhort of the Doctor's s Reformation; 
finck the Cale ſtands thus, one would have chought 


he ſhould rather have exerted himſelf againſt the Tunbridge 
incorrigibleneſs of the Theatre, and endeavour'd to Walls, &c. 


diſtuade the Town from frequenting ſo infectious a 
Place, ſo ſcandalous a Diverſion. One would have 
thought he might have propos'd at leaſt ſome new 
Remedy, mov'd for ſome ſignificant Teſt, and ſug- 


geſted the Seizure of counterband Goods: That he 


would have erected an Office of Reformation, a Court 
of Juſtice, where the Judge might not be prepoſ- 


ſeſs'd in favour of the Criminal, and the Bench and 
the Bar hold Intelligence with each other. His 


Pleading for the Play-houſe, while it continues in 


Fzce Romuli, and goes on in the old Road, argues, 


either that he does not perceive the Conſequence 
of his Conceſſions, (which Excuſe can hardly be 
made for a Man of the Doctor's Underſtanding ) 


or elſe, that all his Pretences for Reformation, are 


nothing but Amuſement and Grimace. Indeed I 


wiſh there is not more of Art than good Earneſt, 


in the Doctor's Scheme. By this Expectation, that 


Matters will mend, the preſent Diſorders are more 
under Cover, and the Miſchief has the freer Paſ- 


ſage. And thus, if we will but ſwallow Poiſon a 


ile while, we ſhall be fed with better Diet after- 
Wards. 


And yet after all, we ſhall find the Doctor's 


Noſtrums are much too weak to reach the Diſeaſe, 


and carry off the ill Humours, To ſpeak clearly, 
he conſiders the Palate too much in his Bill, and 
preſcribes mare to Pleaſure than Health, 

Having premis'd the Doctor's Conceſſions, 1 ſhall 


proceed to Join Iſſue with him, and engage the Force 


ef his Book, 
To 


Recruiting 


— — — — 2 — 
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To ſhew the Stage was not left to the Liberties | 
of Heathen Precedents, I cited St. Paul for my Au- 


thority. His Words are theſe: But Fornication, 
Eiozbeſ. v. and all Uncleanneſs, or Covetouſneſs, let it not be once 


neſs, nor fooliſh Talking, nor Feſting, which are not 
| Fi De. convenient, The Doctor, to avoid the Rebuke of 
ence of the this plain Text, endeavours to turn part of it up- 
| Short on me. He pretends, if theſe Words are to be ta- 


i 25 8 ken in a literal Senſe, then Covetouſneſs muſt not 


Dr. ri. given up this Vice to the Stage Poets, to make ſport 
mers Dgę- with. 


4 4 5 is tranſlated Covetouſneſs, imports unnatural De- 
: on FO ' bauchery, and comes up to the Sin for which So- 
dom and Gomorrah were deſtroy'd. Thus the lear- 
Hammon, ned Dr. Hammond underſtands the Original, and 
in Loc. & proves his Interpretation from the Connexion of 
5 1 in the Words, from other Places in the Old and New 
e eſtament, and from the common Uſe of 1 it in this 
Senſe among Pagan Authors. 
1 Dr. Filmer goes on with the Text, and ſeems 
[| very much diſturb'd at the Rigour of the Precept. 
i! Dr. Fil- I never knew before, ſays he, that à Chriſtian could 
er, p. 20. not break a. Feſt, without breaking a Commandment. 
To relieve him a little, he may pleaſe to take 
Notice, that jeſting is join'd by the Apoſtle with 
1 faoliſb talking, Now that Mweonoyic, Or fooliſh talking 
x _ ſignifies rank, luſcious, and ſcandalous Converſa- 
ö bid. in tion, the learned Hammond makes out to a full E- 
Zoe. vidence. And thus the jeſting condemn'd by the 
Apoſtle, imports ſmutty Diſcourſe made uſe of for 
Laughing and Diverſion. And that the Heathens 
look d upon theſe as unwarrantable Latitudes, 1 
K have prov'd from the Teſtimonies of Euripides 
Lieu, &c. Ariſtotle, and Livy. 
1 s, roa, The Doctor perceiving the Stage lie terribly ex- 
„ pos'd, enters his Caveat, and tells us, This is ſtretche 


3. 4. named among you, as becemeth Saints. Neither Filthi- 


be nam'd any more than the reſt: And yet I bave 


| fence of To this I need outs obſerve, that Naters, which 


%%% ͥͥ ͥͥ ͥͥ ˙ſͥ ie een centcoeac oe ac a on „ d ASSES Cd ed yg e+- 
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ing our Apojtle's meaning to a higher Pitch than ever 
he intended, How does this appear? Becauſe, as Defence 
he argues, when St. Paul recapitulates theſe Crimes 9 P!a9'» 
in the fifth Verſe, he repeats Fornication and Un- *** 
cleanneſs, &c. but not a Word of obſcene and filthy 
talking. Does the Doctor infer an Allowance from 144; 
this Omiſſion? Becauſe the Apoſtle does not go 
the whole Length in his Repetition, therefore he 
has given a Toleration for Smut and Indecency ! Is 
not one plain Prohibition ſtrong enough to bind 
the Conſcience? Are we not to take Notice of the 
Divine Laws, unleſs they are repeated upon us? 
Powever, if this Ungodly Liberty would paſs, the 
Doctor is in no Condition to claim the Benefit. For 
the Precept in queſtion is frequently inculcated by 
the ſame Apoſtle. The Places are theſe. Evil i Cor. xv. 
Communication corrupts good Manners. Let no cor-33 
rupt Communication proceed out of your Mouth. But > 
now you put off all filthy Communication. I am ſorr Cola uli 8. 
I have an Adverſary that makes this Quotation ne- 8 
ceſſary. The Confidence of ſome Men! For here I 
can't forbear uſing the Doctor's Civil Exclamation. 
But I muſt take Notice of his other Evaſion. He 
gives me to underſtand, that unleſs I can make out 
the Apoſtle forbids all obſcene filthy Talking and Feſt» 
ing under the ſame Penalty that be does Fornica- 
tion and actual Uncleanneſs, he can't ſee the Text a- 
bove cited can do half the intended Execution. Not Defence of 
forbidden under the ſame Penalties! They are plain- Plays, 1b, 
ly condemned as unlawful Liberties. They are 
forbidden as Heathen Impurities, and a Breach 
of the Engagements of Baptiſm; as inconſi- 
Tent with the Sobriety of Chriſtians, and the Dig- 
nity of Saints. The venturing therefore upon this 
Practice, muſt of Neceſſity incur the Divine Diſ- 
pleaſure, forfeit our future Happineſs; and then 
the Doctor knows what muſt follow. What though 
Foul calking.is ne: ſo bad as Fornication? A Man 
may be loſt without going to the higheſt Og 
| 0 
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r Cor. vi. the Kingdom of God. 


tertainment, 1s ſo hardy as to affirm, that ibi 
neſs and fooliſh Talking, are cenſur'd no farther in the 
Text, than as inconvenient: And then only Criminal, 


pom of others, &c. He founds this ſoftning Senſe, this ex- 
Fan traordinary Comment, upon theſe Words of the 
Epheſ. v. 4. Text T& A avyuorla, Which are not convenient. Does 
St. Paul then cenſure thoſe things only as incon- 
venient, which juſt before he declar'd againſt 


Places already cited? To go to the Propriety and 


means thoſe Actions which are foreign and out of 
Character, Contradictions to Decency and Duty. 
And beſides, where the Caſe is ſo very plain, 
and the Blemiſh ſo eaſily diſcover'd, the Scrip- 
ture does not always uſe the ſtrongeſt: Expreſ- 
ſions in the Prohibition. If Dr. Filmer queſtions 
n this Remark, he may find it made good by the 
Annot. on learned Hammond in ſeveral Inſtances. To theſe I 
* ii. ſhall add one which comes up fully to the preſent 
1 „ -- 
15 St. Paul, having given a ſhort Recital of the hi- 
Rom. i. deous Immorality of the Heathens, ſubjoins, that 
fromY. God gave them over to a reprobate Mind, to do thoſe 
. 95 things which are not convenient, T# py -t]; 
which is a perfect equivalent to avjzo/s. Imme- 


the Liſt of the Crimes, and tells us, They were 
fIPd with all Unrighteouſneſs, Fornication, Wickeaneſs, 
v. 29, to Maliciouſneſs, &c. Thus, in St. Paul's Language, 
32 the moſt flaming Inſtances of Vice, the laſt Exceſ- 


- ment. 


of Guilt. Stealing is not ſo bad as Murther; and 
yet Thieves, without Repentance, ſhall not inherit | 


10. The Doctor, rather than part with the Sa ge En- | 


when either ud in Exceſs by Way of Encouragement to 


as not ſo much as to be nam'd amongſt Chriſtians? 
Which he had ſo earneſtly forbidden in the other 


common Acceptation of the Phraſe : z g «vyxola, 


diately after theſe Words, the Apoſtle proceeds in 


ſes of Vullany, are calld — — are not conve- 


But 


1 0 as — 
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But notwithſtanding the Complexion of the Pra- 
ctice is ſo black, the Doctor goes boldly on in the 
Cauſe, and affirms, Obſcenity is then only declar'd 
ſinful by the Apoſtle, when either ud in Exceſs 
by Way of Encouragement to others, or by our 
ſelves ſet up in Competition with our Duty 10 God. Defence of 
When usd in Exceſs! As if it was allow'd under ſe- Plays, 

veral Degrees and Limitations! But it may be he? 2. 
means *tis then only exceſſive, when ud by way 
of Encouragement to others, For the Purpoſe: If a 
Man picks a Pocket, provided *tis done only for 
his own Advantage, without any Deſign to pro- 
pagate the Myſtery, and make the Trade com- 
mon: Provided the Point is thus guarded, though 
it may be inconvenient for the Perſon that loſes his 
Money, yet there's no Manner of Crime in the 
Dexterity! Farther, either Smut and rank Language 
is an innocent defenſible Practice or not: If *tis in- 
nocent, where's the Crime of encouraging others? 
What Sin can it be to recommend a ſafe inoffen- 
five Liberty? But if 'tis an ill Thing, if *tis ma- 
lum in ſe, how dares any one venture upon it? 
And what Authority has the Doctor to give a Dil- 
penſation? And if luſcious and lewd Diſcourſe is 
highly ſcandalous and unchriſtian, then certain- 
ly we are bound to decline it. From whence it 
follows, that thoſe who indulge the Practice, ſet 
up this Liberty in Competition with their Duty 10 
God, which is a Sin even by the Doctor's Confef- 
—_ - 335 55 
I have been the longer upon this Matter, to re- I 5. 23. 
ſcue the Text from the Doctor's licentious Cm. 
ment. The Wretchedneſs of the Argument put him 
upon this deſperate Puſh. He foreſaw the Stage 
could be no otherwiſe defended: He frankly con- 

| feſles, that unleſs Filthineſ5, Obſcenity of Speech, and 
idle Feſting, are admitted, all our Comedies will be 
ſwept off. And thus he ſeems to boggle at no Ex- 5. 20. 
pedient, and is reſolv'd to maintain his Poſt at he 

utmo 
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tamper with the holy Text, and wreſt it to Looſe- 

neſs and Scandal. Thus the inſpir'd Writings 

are made Miniſterial to Vice; and brought to 
countenance thoſe Liberties which are the A- 
verſions of Natural Conſcience, and ſtand con- 
demn'd by Heathen Sobriety. Can the Doctor 
Pref. p.11. expect Conſolation, as he calls it, from ſuch Ma- 
nagement as this? And that the Juſtice of th! Cauſe 
will relieve his Spirits, though Succeſs ſhould not 
anſwer. 


\ 


To ſhew the Profaneneſs of the Stage, with 


Marth. v. Reſpect to Swearing, I quoted St. Matthew and 


James v. St. Fames againſt this Liberty. Yhat, ſays the Do- 
I Dr. Fil. ctor F, ig all Swearing untawfni? I hope our Author is 


ner, p. 28. not turn Quaker. Not at all. +1 grant an Aſſu- 
4 Firſt De- 


fene of the rance of fair Dealing, and putting an End to Strife, 
View, &c. 13 2 very defenſible Motive for ſuch an Expedient. 
| #. 289. But are there any Affidavits to be made upon the 


Stage, any Titles to be try'd, any Treaties to be 
ſign'd and ratify'd? Is there any Occaſion for the 
_ Diſcovery of Truth, the Trial of Male factors, or 


Heb.vi.r6, doing Right to the publick Intereſt? Now theſe, 


and ſuch like, arc the only juſtifiable Grounds for 
Swearing. But when an Oath is unneceſſary, It 


comes under the 6e Prohibition, and is certain- 


ly a Crime. But the Doctor is of another Mind; 
he makes no Scruple io aflirm, That «when a wicked 
Mrelch fwears upon the Slage, bis not taking God's 


jeſty. His Reaſon is, becauſe the Aan is puniſb'd 
for his Miſtebaviour, and made ouilly for a Warning 
4% others, At this Rate a Man may have a Patent 
for the Highway, provided he is but ſecur'd to Ju- 
ſtice, and forth coming for the Gallows. *Tis no 
Matter for his taking a Purſe, and making bold 
with the Conſtitution, and committing Murther up- 
on the Road: Let him but be hang'd in terrorem, 


of Plays, 
P. 28, 3 


utmoſt Hazard. Thus ſome Men, rather than 
give up an unwarrantable Diverſion, venture to 


Name in vain; nor implies any Contempt of bis Ma- 


3 and 


4a 3 
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ind People have the Benefit of ſeeing him ſuf- 
fer, and alls well enough. But I have reply'd to 
this 9 already, and ſhall conſider 1 it no far- 
ther.”  *'Reply to 

However, the Poctor + ſuppoſes an Oath or two, the A- 
or it may be more, may be put in the Mouth of an 4 
Atheiſt, without any Manner of Profaneneſs. This N Se- 
is 2 moft admirable Proviſion to ſecure the Fut tend Do: 
chiſes of the Stage! But then the Doctor is ſo ſcru- exc of the | 
pulous, as not to allow a Stage Bully to lard way, Py As 
Sentence, and {wear upon the Stretch. 1 Br. Fi. 
By the Doctor's Divihity, one would think there „er, 5. 28, 
was a certain Number of Oaths requir'd, to the z 
making a Man criminal. But I believe every Bo- 1d. 5. 69 
dy will find the Eſſence of Sin conſiſts in the Ob- 
liquity of the Act, in the Tranſgreſſion of the 
Law, and in going off from the Rule of Duty. 
Tis true, the Repetition of an ill Thing heigh- 
tens the Degree, and inflames the Guilt, but does 
not affect the Quality of the Practice. 

But Stage Swearing is only to make a profane 

Character more lively and natural, and therefore 
mayn't an Oath or two paſs? By this Argument, bid. 
when a Man is to die in Tragedy, he ſhould be kilPd 
in Earneſt, For to ſee him agonizing, and wel- 
tring in his Blood, would heighten the Action ex- 
tremely, and affect the Company to an unuſual De- 
gree. This fighting in Earneſt made the Gladia- 
tors more agreeable to the Romans: Thus, unleſs 
there's Miſchief done at a Prize, the Fencers are 
raiPd on, and the Company think themſelves chea- 
ted. And therefore to illuſtrate the Matter farther : 
If the Deſtruction of Troy was to be repreſented, 
though we muſt not go the Length of Nero's Fan- 
cy, and fet the Town in a Blaze; nay, probably 
the Doctor is ſo ſcrupulous as not to admit the 
laying all Drury- lane, and the Hay-market in Aſhes: 
But then ſetting Fire to the Stage, and burning a 
Houſe or two, or it may be more, as he has it, would 


id, 


: of Plays, 
1j. 
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utmoſt Hazard. Thus ſome Men, rather than 
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give up an unwarrantable Diverſion, venture to 


tamper with the holy Text, and wreſt it to Looſe- 
neſs and Scandal. 
are made Miniſterial to Vice; and brought to 


countenance thoſe Liberties which are the A- 


verſions of Natural Conſcience, and ſtand con- 


demn'd by Heathen Sobriety. Can the Doctor 


Pref. p.11. expect Conſolation, as he calls it, from ſuch Ma- 

nagement as this? And that the Juſtice of tho Cauſe 
will relieve his Spirits, though Succeſs ſhould not 
anſwer. 155 


To ſhew the Profaneneſs of the Stage, with 


Matth. v. Reſpect to Swearing, I quoted St. Matihew and 
James v. St. Fames againſt this Liberty. What, ſays the Do- 
4 Dr. Fil. ctor F, is all Swearing unlawfni? I hope our Author is 
_ mer, p. 28. not turn Quaker. 


| Not at all. +1 grant an Afſu- 
4 Firſt De- 


„D rance of fair Dealing, and putting an End to Strife, 

fence of the . | 8 a R | 59 

View, &c. is 2 very defenſible Motive for ſuch an Expedient. 
P. 289. 


But are there any Affidavits to be made upon the 
HSͤtage, any Titles to be try'd, any Treaties to be 
ſign'd and rarify'd? Is there any Occaſion for the 
Diſcovery of Truth, the Trial of Malefactors, or 
Heb.vi.16, doing Right to the publick Intereſt? Now theſe, 
and ſuch like, are the only juſtifiable Grounds for 
Swearing. But when an Oath is unneceſſary, it 
comes under the G2! Prohibition, and is certain- 

ly a Crime. But the Doctor is of another Mind; 

he makes no Scruple io aflirm, That <vben a wicked 
Mrelch fwears upon the Stage, *tis not taking God's 
Name in vain; nor implies any Contempt of his Ma- 
jeſty. His Reaſon is, becauſe the Man is puniſb'd 
for his Miſbebaviour, and made ouilly for a Warning 


Defence 
p. 28, 31 
for the Highway, provided he is but ſecur'd to Ju- 
ſtice, and forth coming for the Gallows. Tis no 


with the Conſtitution, and committing Murther up- 
on the Road: Let him but be hang'd in terrorem, 
: * and 


Thus the inſpir'd Writings 


'to others, At this Rate a Man may have a Patent 


Matter for his tak ing a Purſe, and making bold 
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ind People have the Benefit of ſeeing him ſuf- 
fer, and alls well enough. But I have reply'd to 
this 3 already, and ſhall conſider ! it no far- 


ther. * Reply to 


However, the Doctor + ſuppoſes an Oath or two, the A- 
or it may be more, may be put in the Mouth of an 74 
Atheiſt, without any Manner of Profaneneſs. This, 3 ge- 
is 2 moft admirable Proviſion to ſecure the Frau. cind be- 
chiſes of the Stage! But then the Doctor is fo ſcru- fence of the 
pulous, as not to allow a Stage Bully to lard every; FW," OCs 
STATENCE, and {wear upon the Stretch. + 1 57, Fl. 
* the Doctor's Divitity, one would think there mer, p. 28, 
was a certain Number of Oaths requir'd, to the 32. 
making a Man criminal. But I believe every Bo- +14. 5. 69- 
dy will find the Eſſence of Sin conſiſts in the Ob- 
liquity of the Act, in the Tranſgreſſion of the 
Law, and in going off from the Rule of Duty. 
'Tis true, the Repetition of an ill Thing heigh- 
tens the Degree, and inflames the Guilt, but does 
not affect the Quality of the Practice. 
But Stage Swearing is only to make a profane 
Character more lively and natural, and therefore 
mayn't an Oath or two paſs? By this Argument, 14. 
when a Man is to die in Tragedy, he ſhould be kilPd 
in Earneſt, For to ſee him agonizing, and wel- 
tring in his Blood, would heighten the Action ex- 
tremely, and affect the Compan to an unuſual De- 
gree. This fighting in Earneſt made the Gladia- 
tors more agreeable to the Romans: Thus, unleſs 
there's Miſchief done at a Prize, the Fencers are 
raiPd on, and the Company think themſelves chea- 
ted. And therefore to illuſtrate the Matter farther : 
If the Deſtruction of Troy was to be repreſented, 
though we muſt not go the Length of Nero's Fan- 
cy, and ſet the Town in a Blaze; nay , probably 
the Doctor is ſo ſcrupulous as not to admit the 
laying all Drury- lane, and the Hay-market in Aſhes: 
But then ſetting Fire to the Stage, and burning a 
Houſe or two, or it may be more, as he has it, W 
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be very neceſſary to give Truth and Spirit to the 


Performance. 


Theſe Inſtances, I hope, may ſerve to diſentan- 
gle the Doctor's Underſtanding. For if the Plea 


of Imitation and Dramatick Intereſt won't excuſe 
Murther and Burning of Houſes, why ſhould Pro- 
faneneſs pretend to this Liberty! ] don't ſay ſwear- 


ing an Oath is as bad as committing Murther: 


But this I affirm, that ſwearing is a profane Liber- 


Breach of Law Divine and Humane. 


ty, *tis an Inſolence upon God Almighty; *tis a 
| And this 1s 
ſufficient to make the Inſtance parallel, and give 
force to the Compariſon. Now if common Swear- 


ing is wicked and irreligious in other Places, how 
comes it to be inoffenſive in the Play-houſe Have 


the Poets a Diſcharge from the Duties of Religion, 


and a Privilege to inſult their Maker ? 


Well! Though the Doctor can't produce their 
Exemption, he*Il endeavour to ſerve them another 
way. If the Penalties of Religjon can't be taken 


off, he'll try to cover them from the Law. For 


if he can but ſecure them from Indifments, he 
concludes their Conſciences will ſhift well e— 


noung zg. 7 N 

For this Purpoſe, he puts them in a Way to car- 
ry on their Profaneneſs in Defiance of the Statute. 
Let them but forbear the mention of the Name 


cap. 21. of God, and ſome other few Inſtances, and the 
Defence of Alt can't touch them. As much as to ſay, the 
Plays, 
. 


Ibid. 


Diverſion of Oaths and Curſing, is not ſo mighti- 
ly cramp'd as ſome People fanſy. Let them but 
ſwear with Diſcretion, and they are ſafe enough! 
For, as he obſerves, ſome of our Poets fwear fre- 


quently by Heaven, and ſometimes too by Hell; and 


yet he can't ſee how either of thoſe Oaths; or any o- 
ther of the like Nature, are forbidden by this AR, I 


believe he may fee it if he pleaſes : For has not 


Sr. Matth. Our Saviour told us, that he that ſwears by Heaven, 


xxili. 22. ſears by the Throne of God, and by him 


that fits 
thereon. 
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thereon. T hope the Doctor does not think our Le- 
g/flators queſtion'd the Authority of this Reſolu— 
tion: And if not, the ſwearing by Heaven muſt 
fall under the Diſcountenance of the A#, and 
come within the Compaſs of the Prohibition. 

The Doctor's next Attempt is, to gloſs away 
tne Meaning of the Statute, and make it ſignify 
nothing. There is not the leaſt mention, ſays he, 
made in this Af, either of direct or indirect fwear- 
ing? Not forbidden! Does not the Act declare a- nyence of 
gainſt the great Abuſe of the Holy Name of 71, 
God in Stage-]Playst And is not the Name of“. 34: 

God abusd in common Swearing? Not abus'd, 
when the Divine Majeſty is made bold with, to 
ſhew the Contempt of his Power, to atteſt Trifles, 
and grace an intemperate Paſſion?;⁶ 

He has another Reſerve, and argues, That zhe 
Uſe of the Name of God on the Stage is no other- 
wiſe prohibited, than as it may be jeſtingly, or pro- 

fanely abug'd there. By this Gentleman's favour, Li. 

the AZ ſuppoſes the Play-houſes all Sport and 

Diverſion ; and that the Name of God can't be 

mention'd there without Jeſt, and Prophanation. 

For what are Plays but Buffooning, Fiction, and 

Farce, deſign'd for the Entertainment of the Au- 

dience ? EY | Oy, 

But though the Stage is in Jeſt, the Law is in 

Earneſt: And that his Reading upon the Statute 

won't paſs in Weſtminſter-hall, the Players can ſa- 

tisfy him from their own Experience. He pretends, 

I may as well tax our Poets with the Sin of Lying, 13. 5.30 

as that of Swearing, becauſe they vent a great many  _ 

Untruths in their Dramatic Characters. To this 

Cavil 'tis ſufficient to return, that the Inſtance is 

by no means parallel. He may as well ſay, be- 

cauſe falſhood and failing in Honour, may paſs | 

upon the Stage with Diſcipline at the End on't ; 

therefore the Players may ſtab and piſtol one 00. 

8 5 . ther! 
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| 1 and tie them up to an Oath or two? He lets his 


Id. p. 30. But the Poets don't ſpeak their own Senſe. That 

ly 20 ſignifies nothing: I have told him already, that he 
the Re- Who makes a Man mad, muſt anſwer for his Di 
Wu Aragon. +> e IN EO 


Defence ofÞis Pen; if tis true, is quite Short of a Defence 


, a dangerous Weapon, if untowardly manag' d; af 
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ther! For ſince the Poet does not fight in Perſon, 
fince the Men are deſtroy'd in Jeſt, and die only 
like Gladiators to divert the Company, all's well e- 
nough. | 
| Secondly, Lying is a Fault, becauſe it makes I ple 
the Marks of Speech inſignificant, deſtroys Truſt 
between Man and Man, and weakens the Intereſt the 
of Society. But when Truth is known to be ſtrain'd 
only in 3 and the Liar ſuffers by the Liberty, 
here no Body is deceiv'd or encouraged: And thus 
the Sting is pull'd out, and the Malignity pre- 
vented. I Sr ns W Tg gs 80 
But ſome Practices are intolerable under every 
Circumſtance: Like Murther, no Pretence of in- 
ward Diſlike, of Proxy or Repreſentation, of Jeſt 
or Repetition, will excuſe them. And of this Kind 
Swearing is one. Tis an Outrage of Religion, and 
a bold Contempt of the greateſt Being. The bare 
pronouncing makes the Crime; the Guilt ſticks 
upon the Syllables, and 'tis a Sin in the Sound 
The Doctor ſeems ſomewhat ſenſible of this Truth: 
For what Reaſon elſe does he confine his Bullie 
and Atheiſts from their full Range in Swearing and 
Profaneneſs? What makes him clog their Humour, 


Lyars go at large, and neither ſtints them in Qua. 

lity or Number. His Reſtraint therefore upon 
_ Swearing 1s a plain Confeflion of the Diſparity 0 
the Cale. 7th 7: le 


His ſaying the Poets Heart des not go along wit 
Plays, Whether the Doctor knows it or not, the Pen i 


has ruin'd many a one, though neither their Hear 
— 2a 110 
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nor their Head has gone along with it. To illu- 
ſtrate the Matter. | 5 

What if a Man ſigns away his Eſtate, or ſets 
his Hand to a Plot without thinking? Will the 
Plea of his Folly indemnify him? If the Poets will 
venture to make ſport with Profaneneſs, reſign 
their Conſcience to their Intereſt, and gratify Li- 
bertines at the Expence of Religion, they muſt 
account for their Miſbehaviour. And though the 
Stage Poets are not always bound % ſpeak their own 
Sentiments, yet to ſwear or blaſpheme in Fiction, lid,. 
is much more than they are allow'd. His Inſtance 
therefore in Sir F9hn Denham, and my Lord Or- 
rery, is quite wide of his Purpoſe, For if the Per- 
ſons in the Sopby or Muſtapha, had drolPd upon 
the Trinity, or burleſqu'd the four Goſpels, the Co- 
ver of a Turkiſh Character would have been a la- 
mentable Excuſe. . And though we could not con- 
clude the Authors Mahometans from this Manage- 
ment, yet we might think them Atbeiſts, and that's 
worſe. Nay, give the Doctor but leave to write 14. p, 31. 
on and forget himſelf, and we ſhall find him come 
Wout with the ſame Truth, without much mincing the 
Matter. Towards the latter End of his Book, he 14. p. r52; 
Jets us know, *tis probable the Heathen Stage ex- 153. 
Wd the Chriſtian Faith, and made merry with the 
ost ſacred Myſteries, For this Reaſon, ſays the 
Doctor, the Fathers ſtood aloof in their Satyr, and 
only hinted the Profaneneſs. To this Reſervedneſs 
hey were oblig'd, in Reverence to Religion: For, 
s he continues, they could ware upon ſuch hel- 
iſh Practices without Horror. And if the Fathers 
leclin'd repeating profane Diſcourſe, and ought to 
o it, as the Doctor argues, I ſay, if they declin'd 
Ihe mention of Profaneneſs, chough in order to ſtig- 
atize and deteſt it; can we imagine they would 
aye reſign'd it to Pleaſure, and allow'd it for Di- _ 


erſion? _ 
| LEES He. 


* 
— 


L 


2-37: this Liberty he calls wretched Stuff, and complain 
P. 38, the Stage will be quite ruin'd by ſuch Reſtraint 


420 A farther Vindication, &c. 
HAs'lẽe tells me, I charge only ſix Plays with Swear. 
Id p. 26. ing: But this is a Miſtake, as the Doctor might 
See Preface eaſily have diſcover'd. 
zo the fit He is not pleas'd with my repreſenting Swear- 
Defence Hing in the Play-houſe as a Breach of good Breeding 


the View, 


Ke. to the Women *. But if Swearing before Women 
® Defence is ill Manners in other Places, why not upon the 
f Plays, Stage? How come the Players to be diſcharg'd 
7. 34. from common Decency? The Doctor pretends, 


45. p. 36. the Actors and the Ladies don't make the ſame Com 
pany. By his favour, though they don't addreſs 
the Ladies, excepting in the Prologue and Epilogue, 

yet they are within ſight and hearing. And thus 

the Dialogue paſſing all under the Ladies Notice, 

the Actors are ty'd to the common Rules of De- 
corum. *Tis true, the Doctor is of another Mind; 

but what if the Ladies are ſo nice as not to be of 

his Opinion? What if they have ſo much Con 
ſcience as not to think themſelves diverted with 
Curling, Swearing, and other ſcandalous Beha 
viour? Why then he frankly tells them, they mul 

eien ſtay at home, and wave the Diverſion of th 


5p. 36. Theatre, For unleſs they can entertain themſelveg, 


with Bullies and Proſtitutes, acting in the Scandi 
of their Character, they muſt be very much di 
appointed by the Players, The arguing again 


That is to ſay, they muſt either do Miſchief or nd 
thing. 5 5 1 

But after all, the Doctor is not eaſy under! 

Diſtinctions about Swearing: He doubts he may if 

= blam?d for what he has ſaid upon the Subject, and n 

Pref. p. . Preſented as a Favourer of this Vice. Truly I thin 

= his Apprehenſions are very reaſonable : But ho 
does he diſengage himſelf? He defires the Read: 

to. take Notice, that he no where recommends the Ul 

of it ta our Poets, But fince he allows it upon 
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traordinary Occaſions, and leaves the Regulation to Preface, 
the Poe Conſcience ; ſince he takes Pains to?: 10. 
ſhew the Convenience, and argues in Defence of 
the Practice; ſince he makes no Scruple of going 
theſe lengths, what ſignifies his Declaration? All 
this Demureneſs amounts to no more than proteſta- 
tio contra faftum ; diſclaiming his own Act, and 
renouncing that in the Preface, which he, maintains 
in the Book. - 
To proceed. The Doctor will have it, the A.- 
gument led me to engage the Libertine ; and that 
I ſhould have ſhewn no Pretence of Stage Diſci- 
pline would have aton'd for the Smut and Pro- 
faneneſs in that Play. But, it ſeems, the Cataſtro- | 
phe was there too exemplary and terrible for my Pur- 
— ns OP 
Pt To this I anſwer : e 5 RON ws 
Firſt, That I have already perform'd what the 
Doctor requires. I have ſhewn in general, that 
no Stage Diſcipline, tho' never ſo ſevere, will 
juſtify the Repreſentation of Smut and Profane- Sr? 
1 5 35 View, &c. 
Secondly, If I had happen'd to have been ſhort P. 63. Fir 
in this Matter, the Doctor could have ſupply'd ee 
Ichat Defect. For he grants, the Comick Poet ought &. 200, 
$197 to fly out into the groſſeaſt Extravarancies of Smut, to 206, 
under the Pretence of repreſenting a Whore or a 
Pimp: Nor the Tragick Poet fly in the Face of Hea- 
ven, and blaſpheme at any Rate, under the Proteftion 
Stage Diſcipline. By theſe Rules he has plainly Defence of 
Fcondemn'd the Libertine, notwithſtanding the Ju- rays, 
Mice and Terror of the Cataſtrophe. For this Play, P. Ez. 
y his own Confeſſion, has three Times as much 
Wt, Profaneneſs and Blaſphemy, as any Stage Per- 
ormance cited by me. This Play then has gone to Id. p. 43. 
be Extent of an Atheiſtick Character. The Strokes 
re groſs, and dawb'd all over the Piece, and not 
daringly, nicely, and carefully manas dt, as the Da- 


Ee 3 ctor 


Id. p. 69. 


. 


422 A farther Vindication, &c. 

id. ctor preſcribes. And yet after all, he is ſo frank 4 

as to declare, that if I had attack d this Play with I g. 

SGrjucceſs, I bad fhaken the very Foundation of the Pla- v 

IA. p. 45. houſe, and gain'd an abſolute Victory. Now the Do- 6 

ctor has done this Buſineſs for me, and made the v 
Attempt unneceſſary. No Gun- powder could blow 

up the Thealre more effectually than theſe Conceſ- tb 

ſions and Maxims laid down by this Gentleman. R 

He urges the Profaneneſs of Prometheus, and] ar 

Ajax, in Aſchylus and Sophocles: He obſerves the} y. 

Short View, &c. excuſes the Repreſentation of theſe be 

Sallies upon the Score of Sage Diſcipline : From tag 

hence he infets, a Chriſtian Sage Poet may take the mi 


3 * — 5 — 
I 4 b — 2 _ — * 
— — — — 'ũ— — m — — ah 2 = 


| 1d. . 46, ſame Liberty. 5 | thi 
„50. Io this it may be return d. 1 fip 
{ FUirſt, That the Character of the Heathen Gods wi 
\ was foul and blemiſh'd: This Circumftance madeſ cor 
| the Liberty taken with them more excuſable. fru 
Short Secondly, Heathens and Chriſtians are under a dif bid 


Fiew, &c. ferent Regulation; for this Reaſon we can't argud the 
8 5 = be. for the ſame Latitude from one to the other. Diff var 
fance-of ferent Rules alter the Nature of Duty, and oblige nef 
the View, to a different Practice. To which I may add, tha] my 
&c. p. 377. the Doctor owns the Fathers could not enlarge o to 1 
Defence the Blaſphemies of the Heathens without Hlorror.** | rig 
Plays, The Doctor goes on, and lets us know how tenſ the 
F. 153. der he is of the Play-houſe Intereſt, and what we ar and 
to expect from his Reformation, He is reſolv'd tq ther 
deal gently with them, and leave them a Stock off 

their old Commodities to trade with. He lays | 
down for a Maxim, that if Smut and Profanene 
can't be allow'd, the Poets muſt have few or no Chal A 
14. p. 61, racters to praftiſe on. Theſe things, it ſeems, atfſthoy 
neceſſary Ingredients of Diverſion, and fundamenſel(e 
tal to the Satisfaction of Mankind. But then tfpreſc 
varniſh over the Matter, he tells us, Smut muſt ſly M 
be out of Character, or loo groſs in Terms or Senſtthe \ 
But when tis wrafd up in clean Linen, and a f dulg 

ON 
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double Entendres, tis eaſy and natural, and he ſees 10 
great Danger in it, It may be ſo! However, Livy 14. 5. 65. 
was not at all of the Doctor's Mind. Fm ſorry to Inſtitut. 
find this Chriſtian Reformer fall ſhort of Pagan 6. c. 3. 
Yutue.. 
But to make the Indulgence n more ſignificant, 
the Doctor out of his great Courteſie, has left the 
Regulation of this Matter with the Poets: They 
are to ſtate the Proportion, to ſettle the Doſe, 251 
weigh out the Scruples. But why muſt the Audience 
be entertain'd with Smut, convey'd with Ad van- 
tage? Is it to make the Poiſon more palatable; to 
make the Attack more under Cover, and convey 
the Infection with leſs Infamy? Theſe are bad De- 
ſigns. Smut under any Diſguiſe, is inconſiſtent 
with the Sobriety of Religion: Evil Communication 1 5 xv, 
corrupts good Manners, Theſe are ſome of the un- 5 I 1 ' 
fruitful Works of Darkneſs, with which we are for- 14 4 : 
bidden to have any Fellowſhip. I can't help putting 
the Queſtion again: This Smut thus dreis'd and 
varniſh'd, to what Purpoſe is it uſed? For the Bę- 
1 of Inſtruction? That won't do. His Anſwer 
muſt be, *tis to pleaſe the Audience, and give Spirit 
to the Entertainment. That is, in other Words, 
tis to ſolicite the Fancy, and awaken the Folly of 
the Paſſions. Now there's no need of Suggeſtion. 
and Incitement: People are apt to run too faſt of 
themſelves, and like Phaeton” 8 Horſes, 1 | 


— Labor eſt inhibere volantes. 


Abſtinence and Mortification has formely been 
thought neceſſary for the Security of Virtue: What 
elſe is the Meaning of the Diſcipline and Faſting 
Epreſcrib'd by the Church? What made ſo many ho- 
ly Men retreat to Solitude, but only to get out of 
Iche Way of Temptation? But by the Doctor's In- 
Fdulgence, one would think humane Nature was 
R ſtrangely 


by. — 


424 


ſtrangely mended; that our Reaſon was grown 


A farther Vindication, &c. 


more abſolute, and we had nothing of the Weak- 


neſs of former Ages about us. 

He allows the Comick Poets diſguiſed Oaths, becauſe 
they are in reality nothing but inſignificant By-worgs, 
taken up for the moſt part by good People, to avoid 


Defence of Srocaring. Can't good People then avoid Swear- 


Plays, b. 
65 


Id. p. 70. 


| Firft De- 
fence of 


the View, 


0 3 
P. 70, 71. 


ing, without EY Nonſenſe? If there's no Signi- 
fication within thefe Forms of Speech, to what 
purpoſe ſhould the Poet lard his Diſcourſe with 


them? Do Words without Meaning recommend 
Converſation? *Tis plain therefore, they are taken 
for Oaths, and that the Reliſh proceeds from the 
Profaneneſs. And if the Doctor did not think ſo, 
I can't ſee why he ſhould inſiſt ſo much upon the 
Liberty. 


As 2 his alledging che Practice of good Men, 


and concluding their Judgment from thence; *tis 


ſufficient to reply, That the moſt unexception- 


able People never uſe theſe diſguiſed Oaths: And 
as for the good Men, if there are any ſuch, who ven- 


ture thus far, ris certainly no part of their Good- 


- neſs. 


He thinks it hard Meaſure not to allow Pro- 


faneneſs on the Stage, under any Pretence of Cha- 
rafter or Diſcipline. I would deſire him to anſwer 
my Reaſons before he makes this Complaint. | But 
he excepts againſt an Expedient of mine, with re- 


ference to this Matter. The Paſſage ſtands thus. 
To ſay a Man has been profane in general, and then to 
puniſh him, is ſomewhat intelligible. What can be more 
ridiculous, ſays the Doctor, than this piece of drama- 
tick Fuſtice? How 1s it poſſible to diſtinguiſh the Cha- 


&c. p 204, „ger of an Atheiſt, {08 a Man of Religion, but by 


ſomething in his Diſcourſe? 

Does the Doctor then believe, that unleſs a Ma- 
lefactor repeats his Crimes at his Tryal, or at leaſt 
the Hiſtory of them, the Court has no Power to 
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puniſh | ? But making a Men an Example without In- 
ſtance, or Particularity, is judging without Proceſs , 
condemning without Proof, and the greateſt Tnjuſtice 
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imaginable. It ſeems good Witneſs ſtands for no- Bid. 


thing with the Doctor. By this arguing, unleſs a 
Fuſtice ſees a Pick-pocket practiſe before him, he 


has no Authority to make his Mittimus. And 


thus, if a Malefactor is indicted for Murder, unleſs 
the 7ur07s are Eye-witneſſes of the Fact, chey are 
upon no account to bring him in Guilty. But the 
Doctor is in a great Fright, for fear my Theatral 


Piece of Fuſtice ſhould become National, and then the 


_ Caſe would be fad. For if Sallies of Profanenels, ? 


if atheiſtick and blaſphemous Rants are not allow'd 


to prove the Crime, and make a dramatick Male- 


factor, the Conſequence may prove mortal to the 


Nation. How fo? Why, unleſs this Liberty is 


p. 72. 


taken, who can ſecure us, but that it may be many an Ibid. 


honeſt Man's Fate to be condem'd by 98 and ee 
by Hearſay © 


By this ſhrewd Shed one would imagine | 


the Theatre was the Standard of Law, and that the 


ruled Caſes in Tragedy were more to be regarded 
than St. Germain's Maxims, or the Precedents in 
Coke. Tis true, the Infection of the Play-houſe 
reaches a great way, and poiſons abundance x Peo- 


ple; but for all that I can't believe it has ſeiz'd the 


Courts of Juſtice, and left the Tokens upon Meſt- 
minſter-Hall. However, if Plays have ſuch a dan- 
gerous Aſcendant, and carry ſuch a Force of Malig- 


nity, I ſhould think the beſt Security would be to 
keep out of Harm's Way, and ſtand clear of ar 


Diverſion. 


The Doctor argues, That if the bare Sea an 
thing profane, &c. is a Sin, then my Collection of 
Smut , of blaſphemous and atheiſtical Stuff, is not to 
be excusd. But if the citing all theſe Inſtances of 


Id p. 73. 


Scandal and Profaneneſs 18 juſtifiable in the Sort 


View, 


A farther Vindication, &c. 
View, &c. If the Cenſure and Correction is a Warrant 
for producing the ill Sight, why may not the Stage 


_—_ 
— 


Poets take the ſame Liberty? To this I anſwer. 


Firſt, That the Doctor miſreports Matter of Fact: 
For as to Smut and Oaths, theſe ſcandalous Paſſages 


are purpoſely declin'd; there's only a Reference to 
the Play, and Page, to juſtify the Charge. 


Seondly, As to Profanenejs, the Caſe is not paral- 
Jel. Had I made the profane Paſſages, it had been 
to the Doctor's Purpoſe; but I produce nothing 
but what has been written by the Poets, acted on 


the Stage, and ſtands publickly in Print. Now there's 

great Difference between finding a Malefactor, and 
making one. When a Wretch once appears, and 
grows infectious, *tis neceſſary to mark him for 


Terror, that the Puniſhment may be as publick as 


the Crime: But then *tis only the Neceſſity which 
can juſtify the Tryal of ſuch Offenders: Now the 
| Poets are under no ſuch Neceſlity; for what Neceſ- 
ſity can they have, unleſs that of Intereſt, to re- 
% EE Ogg 
On the other hand; to let Libertines and Athe- 
iſts droll upon Religion, and bluſter out Blaſphe- 
my and Defiance: To do this under Pretence to 


make them ſmart for't, is a dangerous Experiment; 


ſuch a Contrivance is like bringing a Diſeaſe into a 


a Town, for the Sake of trying ones Skill in cu- 


ring it, But *tis plain, he that uſes this Method 


makes a Property of his Patient, and preſcribes to 
nothing but his own Pocket. To give Poiſon, to 
ſhew the Strength of an Antidote, 1s the Trick of a 


 Mountebank; the Body ſuffers in the Conteſt, and 


ſomething of the Miſchief often remains. 
The Doctor's next Attempt is to prove an In- 


conſiſtency between my Short View, &c. and my 


Firſt Defence. In the latter, I had obſerv'd, That 
the Play-houſe often ſpreads thofe Vices it repreſents, 
and that the Humour of the Town is learn'd by ſhewing 

— . — 
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it. How, ſays the Doctor, are thoſe Vices repre- Defence of 
ſented on the Stage, the Humour of the Town! This the View, 
plainly contradifts what Mr. Collier has very confi- Sci. 
dently aſſerted in his View, that it was the Stage which 
Poiſon'd the Town; whereas, by what be here ſays, we 

muſt conclude, that it was the Town rather that de- 
banch' d the Stage. Whether the Confidence lies in Defence 
the Vieu, or in the Doctor, the Reader muſt judge. Plays, } 
But then as to the Argument, I ſay ſtill, that che“ 75 
Stage has poiſon'd the Town and Country too: That 
their ſtirring offenſive Humours, reading upon an 
infectious Body, and diſſecting the Plague, helps to 

| ſpread the Contagion, and make the Diſeaſe more 
epidemical. Thus the Play-hoyſe propagates its 

firſt Miſchief, reaches farther into the Nation, and 
improves the Vices of the Age: And where's the 
J gg Cu 
The Doctor agrees in the main with the fourth 
Chapter in the View, &c. and very honeſtly grants, 

the Clergy ought by no means to be maliraited and 
" ridicuPd on the Fg. Id. p. 82. 
But after all this Civility, the Doctor can't help 
diſcovering his Partiality to the Stage: For what 
Reaſon elſe does he beſtow three or four Pages to 
juſtify the Poer's Conduct in &dipus? When he 

does as good as own the Diſpute is nothing to his 
Purpoſe. His Objections againſt my Remarks on 9. p. 83. 
this Paſſage, he might have found anſwer'd in my 
ſecond Defence of the View, &c. and thither I re- Reply wo 


| fer him. of C 5 the Anci- 
I ſtill affirm, notwithſtanding the Doctor's Ca- * 4 
Modern 


vil, that Plays, where the Argument and Manner ,,,,,, 
are religious and folemn, are a#ed in Monaſteries fur vey d. 


in France, and in other Countries too: And that 7. 63, 64, | | 


the Fact ſtands thus, the Doctor upon Enquiry may 
ſatisfy himſelf. 5 5 


But the Doctor is diſpleas'd with my not allow- Defence ef fl 


ing the Stage the Liberty of acting a religious Play. 1 55. 
— NG In P. 90. 


. A farther Vincdlication, &c. 
| In Defence of this Practice, he alledges Corneille's 
| Polyeufte on the Theatre at Paris. He may remem- 
$S ber, that the French Stage, though far ſhort of the 
Scandal of the Engliſb, lay under the Cenſure of the 
| Short Church, and the Players were refus'd the Sacrament. 
View, Kc. Indeed, the acting a religious Play upon the modern 
e Theatre, would be next to a Libertine's preach- 
ing in a Houſe of Proſtitution; where the Place 
| and the Perſon is enough to burleſque the Diſ- 
l c.ouurſe, and almoſt make the Text Apocryphal. For 
1 this Reaſon, as the Doctor confeſſes, there was a 


A - — _ 
— 


li : mighty Noiſe made againſt Moliere's Faux Devot. 
1 The Ground of the Cenſure lay upon the Stages 
l Preſumption, in medling with Sacred and Religious 


I Defence Matters. Tis true, the Doctor tells us this Noiſe 
of Plays, was made by ſome certain Biggots. But to give Men 
TP. 9. of Conſcience and Piety an ill Name, is an eaſy 
u 1 of anſwering. But Moliere vindicates his Play. 
; Moliere's Manner was licentious, and his Autho- 
1 rity ſignifies nothing. As for his Arguments, they 
[; are either drawn from Pagan Cuſtoms, from un- 
' reſembling Caſes, or Precedents liable to Ex- 
ception. 
1 The Doctor Salt gladly andre my Excep- 
ll tions againſt the Stage, for making too bold with 
414.5. 95. Quality. But here, after a little fluttering and 
fencing with a Marquis, and bringing ſome diſ- 
i abled objections on the Board; after a little Flou- 
1 riſh to diſcover his good Will, he retires within the 
5 Lines, gives up the Point, owns the Poeis oblig'd 
to treat the Coronets with more Regard, and not to 
14. p. 100, ,, expoſe the Nobility in ridiculous Characters, 
101. His laſt Attack is upon the Authorities cited in 
=—_ the Sixth Chapter of the Short View, &c. And here 
. by he ſeems to have tranſcrib'd the Objections made 
= by Mr. Dennis, and the Author of the Ancient and 
. . 102 Modern Stages Survey'd. What has been offer'd by 
dein. both theſe Adverſaries, I have anſwer'd long ſince, 
and 
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and maintain'd the Teſtimonies both as to Perti- See Reply 
nency, and Fairneſs of Citation. And that nothing Frog hrs 
material might be omitted, my Second Defence has, ag clad 
near forty Pages upon this Argument. Now lapſe, p. 

though this laſt Book has undertaken almoſt all 288, co 
Dr. Filmer's Exceptions, and was publiſh'd in 7. 293. 
1699, yet he takes no manner of Notice of it. This ae 15 
Conduct 1s very ſurprizing; the beſt thing I can he He. 
ſay for him is, that he never ſaw my Reply to Dr. p. 301, co 
Drake. This I confeſs is but a poor Excuſe: Had ?- 338. 
the Doctor's Enquiry been moderately careful, 
fanſy he might have ſpar'd the Pains of his Book. 
However, ſince he hath given me fo little Trouble, 
this groſs Overſight of his may be the better paſs'd 
over. I muſt now conſider thoſe few ſupplemental 
Remarks advanc'd in defence of the Sage. 
In the firſt place, he endeayours to weaken the 
Authority of the Philoſophers, Hiſtorians, and o- 
ther Pagan Writers of Figure, who have cenſur'd 


the Stage. 3 N 
To do Execution upon this Quarter, he ſuppoſes 
Plays were acted in the Countries where this Com- 

plaint was preferr'd againſt them. This Liberty of 


_ ating he infers, amounts to an Allowance and Ap- 


robation of the higher Powers; and that the pub- De/ence of 
ck Allowance is an Overbalance to the Diſlike Plays, 
of a few private Men, though never ſo conſidera- 793: 
ble: And thus, by putting the Stage under the 414. > 
Protection of the Magiſtracy of Ilaly and Greece, l. 1. 
he thinks there is no coming at them. But all this 
Pretence of publick Countenance; this Shew of 
the Roman Legions is nothing but falſe Muſter, For, 
Firſt, J have already prov'd the Stage has been 
diſcountenanc'd and ſuppreſs'd in ſome of the moſt gene. 
famous Governments, and never admitted in o- fence of 
— 7 2 6 TOE FRI 
Secondly, I defire him to confider, whether Con-?: 3" 5 fo 
nivance can be reaſonably conſtrued to Approba- b 33 
| . 2 —— 55. 
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ties which we can't ſuppoſe the Legiſlature would 
ever recommend, or juſtify, The Doctor knows 
the Stews have been publickly ſuffer'd in England, 
and are now allow'd, as he calls it, in ſome Coun- 
tries of Europe. But to conclude from hence, that 
thoſe Governments declare Whoredom no Sin, 


and make Lewdnels part of the Conſtitution, would 


be a moſt unjuſt Cenlure. 
Eliz. 39 To proceed. I cited two As of Parliament to 


. ſhew how much the Stage ſtands diſcountenanc'd 


cab. J. by our own Conſtitution. The Statutes the Doctor 
View, p. confeſſes would have been very pat to my Purpoſe, ' 
157- bhad ] not left out two very material Words, abſolutely. 
Defence of neceſſary to the right underſtanding of the Law. And 
| plays, now where lies the Crime of miſreporting? *Tis 
_ £124 only in not reciting the Words wandain 155 bad. 
5 And is this ſuch a hideous Omiſſion? oc - 
tor ſays yes. For from hence it appears, 15 pies the 
Player, but the Stroller, and the Vagabond, that is 
14. . 125, cenſur' d by this Law, (meaning the firſt Sratute.) 
126, 127. Does the Doctor then think the Players are barr'd 


the Convenience of takin « Journey? Muſt they 


not viſit their Friends, and ſolicite their Affairs in 
the Country? To throw them thus out of common 
Liberty, is more than the Law will allow him. Let 
but the Stage be left behind, and they may make 
the Tour of the Iſland, and take their Range with 
Safety enough. But if they travelPd in the Di- 


ſtinctions of their Character, ſet up their Trade, 
and carry'd their Diverſion along with them; in 
this Caſe they were look*d on as a Nuance, and lay 
terribly expos d. From whence nothing can be 


plainer, than that the Penalty of the A is pointed 


againſt the Myſtery, ſtrikes full upon the Buſineſs, 


and reaches the Players under that preciſe Denomi- 
nation. 


The Doctor, to make all ſure ſays, the Sratute 


7s 


tion. The State, ſometimes indulges thoſe Liber- 
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is expid, and has been out of Doors ahove threeſcore 
Years, But then his Courage does not hold; he is Bid. 
at a Loſs about the Point, and ſomewhat afraid 

the two Statutes are {till in Force. However, he 
hopes the Privilege of licenſing Players, which is 
taken from the Peers by the latter Ad, does not 
affect the Crown: And thus he caſts about for a 143. 
farther Protection, retreats to the Prerogative, and 
leaves the Stage under the Canon of White-hall. 
Well! To give him a Lift for once, I grant theſe 
Acts are out of Doors; but what's all this to the 
Doctor's Advantage? Were they not once part of 
the Conſtitution, and the Senſe of the Wiſdom of 
the Nation? And if ſo, is not this ſufficient for my 


Purpoſe in citing „„ „„ 

I obſerv'din the Lieu, &c. that the Magiſtracy _, 

of London addreſs'd Queen Elizabeth in Council, for = * 

Leave to pull down the Play-houſes within the City; p. 138. 

that their Petition was granted, and the Play-houſes 
pulPd down. It ſeems theſe Gentlemen were ſtrong- 

ly apprehenſive, that the Intereſt of the City and 
Theatre were inconſiftent with each other: That 

theſe Diverfions would lay Induſtry aſleep, and dif- 

able the Purſuits of Wealth and Honour: That 

this was the Way to throw Buſineſs and Sobriety 

out of young Peoples Heads, and leave them nei- 

ther Money nor Morals: That when the Luſciouſ- 

neſs of the Dialogue, the Muſick, and Gayety of the 
Place has once ſeiz'd and ſubdu'd their Fancy, 

they are ſeldom good for any thing but to repeat 

their Satisfaction at a Tavern; to ſtart an Intrigue, 

or rob their Maſter's Caſh. This is the Senſe of 

the Cities Petition; and by the Iſſue of the Mat- 

ter, it ſeems the Queen and Council were much of 

the ſame Opinion. And now which way does the 

Doctor make this Inſtance unſerviceable? He does 

not deny, but that the Play-houſes were pulbd down: 

But they, fays he, hat of all that ? 1s it fuch __ — 


— TEES _ 
OL as 


ſttenſions, 
Was put- eee ey =E . & 
ring down in a Condition to diſpute with King James, and fight 
 theGam- King Charles *. It ſeems *tis dangerous Buſineſs to 


angHouſes. check the Sallies of Licence and Folly ; *tis enough 
lem. | 


Council of 


See View, 


5. 136. 


— — 
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der that a wiſe and gracious Queen ſhould leave the 


432 


Defence of Government of the City to the pious Lord Mayor, and 


Plays, 


129. his ſanflified Brethren? For all this odd Jeſt upon 


Guild hall, it ſeems this Permiſſion was an Inſtance 
of her Majeſty's Wiſdom. Upon ſecond Thoughts, 
he won't allow this neither. For the Queen, wiſe as 
She was, could not foreſee the dangerous Conſequence of 
ſuch an Indulgence. Very likely! For a Prince muſt 
be unuſually ſharp ſighted, to foreſee the Danger 
of diſcouraging Idleneſs, and putting a Stop to 
Immorality! Thi the Doctor won't be taken in this 
Senſe. He is throughly convinc'd, this diſcou- 


one of raging the Stage, and ſome other Royal Condeſcenſions 


#boſe orler of the like Nature, gave a mortal Blow to the Na- 
Conde= tion. This Countenance from Court rais'd the Re- 
putation of the Puritanical Faction, and put them 


to pull a Government in Pieces: For if People muſt 


not be Rakes, they will certainly be Rebels! _ 
Ila anſwer to my Authorities from the Primitive 
Church, the Doctor replies, that ſix of my ſeven 
Idem, p. Councils are nothing to the purpoſe. Under fa- 
136. vour, two of them by his own Suppoſition, are 
1.38: full to the purpoſe F. But why are Councils foreign 
ir 


to the Point? Becauſe, fays the + Doctor, they are 
Carthage, levell'd againſt the Players, not Plays; againſt. the 


and ſecond Calling, not the thing it ſelf. Granting his Sup- 


2 ef poſition, how does this diſable the Exception, and 
Chaalons, 1 


of Plays, therefore, as the Doctor confeſſes, the Councils 


condemn the Calling of Players: If this be ſo, the 
Diſcipline of the Church bears down upon our Age 
the Roman Theatre. 
Howe ver 


make the Teſtimony foreign? For are not our Play- | 
cc. p. 163, Pouſes as much within a Calling as any other Em- 
164. ployment? Don't the Actors profeſs the Buſineſs of 
1 Defence the Stage, and live and die in that Myſtery? If 


and Country, and ſtrikes the Exgliſo, no leſs than 
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However, if there's no Relief to be expected 
from this Quarter, the Doctor can ap ply pg mo- 


— 


dern Protection: And here Biihop Satte, 1s. 


brought to vouch the Lawfulneſs of the 5. abe Cal 
ling. Let us ſee then how far this Iearned Caluilt 
ſer ves the Purpoſe: He affirms, That. be cbt 
jay the Calling is unlateful. And then having ad- 
viſed the Players to examine, whether they int 1560 
have been beticr "Rp 4% d in another ca 01d ce vat 
IVeieht there is in the Motives which determi; d then 
to this Employment : After this Advice, I hy, he 
leaves the Deciſion to their Conſciences, and con- 
cludes, 1f their own Hearts cendemn ibem not, neither 


do J. i this I anſwer, 


declares poſitively That if the Players ſhould have 
been try d by the Bench of Fathers and Councils of 
Old, or would have put it to the moſt Voices amo:; ig later 
Divines, both Popiſh and Re form d, they had been al 
utterly caſt, and condemmd moſt holding not th 
Calling only, but the Practice and Toi ping i! fel; UN 
ful, and damnable. _ 

Now what will the Doctor gain br this Tet: limo- 
ny? He has only brought the Biſhop into /7eww, to 
make a ſingular Figure, and be overlay'd with 


Numbers: For notwithſtanding the Advantage of 


this Prelate's Memory I conceive impartial Judges 
will not believe him a Counter-poiſe to the £athers 
and Councils: That his rg Authority is prefe- 


rable to the general Senſe of all Ages and Coun- 


tries, and ſufficient to ſet aſide the Verdict of the 
Ancient and Modern Church. 


Secondly, The Stage in the Biſhop” 5 Time, a 


much more inoffenſive than it has been Bee; the 
Indecencies were not ſo rank, nor the Sallies of Pro- 


faneneſs ſo frequent and hideous. That Matter of 


Fact ſtands thus, is evident from the printed g 
of Shakeſpear and Bon. Joonjon, of Bearmont and 
| F f — | Fletcher. 


| Fr: p. +. 
Firſt, That the Bihop, as Dr. Filmer cites him, ?: 252. 2 


137. 


Se rm. ad 


Defence of 
PLa Ys, F. 


lbid, 
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it poſſible to itand clear of Miſchief, and m ike: an 


ON F 
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Fletcher. *Tis true, even this Entertainment, tho 


comparatively clean, is often times too luſcious and 
exceptionable. Farther , the Biſhop in all likely. 
hood, never troubled himſelf ro ſtudy the Szave, 
and examine their Performances: He only thought 


inotenfive Play. Upon this general Idea, he gives 
ſomewhar of his Opinion, and draws towards a Re- 


ſolution: But even here he appears cold and diſen- 
clin'd, and comes ſhort of a State of Neutrality, 


The Doctor confeſſes, the Biſhop dves not fretend to 


recemmentt the Calling of a Player as eligible. Right: 
All khe Favour he allows, is only 7c! ab/o/ntely to 


condom ite But does it follow from hence, that the 
Biſhop would have lent his Countenance to the 


Licence and Immorality of the Modern Sage? 


Would he have ſettled their Conſciences in Smut 


and Profaneneſs, and given them his i 


debauch the Nation? Can we imagine the Judg- 


ment and Piety of this Prelate, could be ſo = 
ſurpriz d, as to furniſh them with his Authority 


for ſuch wretched Purpoſes? Arm them with the 


Strength of his Character, to drive over Decenc 


and Shame? To read upon a putrified Carcaſs, and 


ſhew Nature, to the Afront of Religion. That 


this is the Practice of the Sage, I have prov'd to a 
Demonſtration, Now if Biſhop Sanderſon does not 


allow this Liberty, to whar Purpoſe is his Teſti 
mony brought ? 


To go ſomewhat lower : Is 1 It likely the Biſhop! $ 


Caſuiſtry would indulge even the Doctor's Lati- 
tude, and come forward to his Plan of Reforma- 
tion? That is, permit Proſtitutes and Bawds to 


make their Character in rank Language » Atheilts 


| ſwear and blaſpheme, to let the Audience know 
what they are, and encourage the cutting of Throats, 


upon pretended Points of Honour? All this ſcan- 


dalous Practice the Doctor pleads for, provided 
7 _ there 
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there is but Diſcipline at the End on't. But does 
this Compaſs of Liberty agree with the Biſhop's 
Character? Or do we find ſuch looſe Reſolutions in 
his Caſes of Conſcience? No: He has given us no 
Occaſion to blaſt his Reputation in this manner, 
and draw ſuch a Blemiſh upon his Memory. 

The Doctor therefore will be ablig'd 0 quit his 
Hold, and look out farther. I ontel s, if he could 
have carry*d off a Miter, and made the Pulcnt oy 
ſert to the Stage, though the Cauſe could not hav 
been gain'd, there Would! have been ſomethi ing bo 
Exploit nA - 

The Doctor now comes at to the Vath 2 
endeavours to make their Feſtimony inofent; we, 
and turn off the Point of their Sat yr fro m the In- 
9250 h Stage. 

The Force of his Auen lies in three Con- 
ſiderations; the firſt of which is drawn from the 
Character of the Perſons: And here he very fairly 
tells us, They were all Men of great Learuiig, and 
extrarrdinary Sanfity, On whom God Almighty, 
in Favour, in Pity and Compaſſion to bis difti 175 
Church, pour'd down more than ordinary Blilling: 
and a larger Portion of his Grace: Men, in Sori, that 
by a long and aſſiduous Study, and conftart Practice 
of Piety, deſervedly raid them ves above Ihe CO: 


men Level of Mankind, and babe e Ver ſince boi 5% 
nourd and diſlinguiffd by all aaa een, e 
Fathers of the Church. I p. 146, 


Now by this Commendation, which is no More 41 
than their due, one would think the Authority of | 
the Fathers ſhould be next to infallible : What may 
we not expect from the Direction of ſuch Perſons? 
Where Nature is improv'd to the utmoſt, and un— | 
uſually enlighten'd from abve; where there's no *% 
Mutiny of Paſſions, no Secular Intereſt, no Qy-r- 
balance of Pleaſure to miſlead the Judgment; who 
would im 1 agine ſuch Men as theſe ſhould be fo in- 


Ff ſignificant 
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ſigniticant, nay ſo dange rous in their Advice? Does 


the Odds of their Underſtanding, and the Impar- 


tiality of their Temper, diſable their Character, 


and make their Word go for nothing? Are they 
blinded with too much Light, and perfectly over- 
lay'd with Virtue and Senſe? Tis ſomewhat diffi- 


cult to clear the Platter, and account for the My- 


8 


tery upon theſe Principles. Tet ſo it 18, if we 


pelieve the Doctor, and therefore he muſt have a 


Care not to ſtand to the Umpirage of theſe anti— 
quired Guides: For to practiſe up to their Max- 


ins, as this Gentleman continues, world certainly 


do more hurt than good, and make perhaps jome A. 


theiſts, aud a great many Hy: ocrites. To do the 


Doctor right, he grants the Doctrine of the FA. 
Heis was Faſonable when they wrote; but now 


their Preſcriptions, like old Drugs, have loft their 


Force, and ſignify nothing. I grant the Sun has 


riſen, and the Moon chang'd a great many Times 


ſince the Fathers were living; but for all that, 


N 


Chriſtianity and Mankind are juſt the ſame till. 
{either the Malice of the Devil, the Puniſhment 
of Vice, or the Rewards of Virtue, are a jot al- 
ter'd: Why then ſhould we preſs for new Liber- 


ty, and grow leſs 1 in our Circumſpection than former 


Ages? If the Rule muſt bend to practiſe, Princi- 
ples be govern'd by Humour, and the Laws give 


Way in Proportion to the Degeneracy of the 


P. 399, 
301. 307 
308 


Times: If this is the true Expedient, to what a 
niterable Declenſion in Morals BY we ſink at 
jatt? The Conſequence of this Caſuiſtry will 4 


ben % with the Bible, and make the Apoſtles Miri 


(ings as little ſi ignificant as thoſe of the Fathers. 
Farther, That the Deſtruction of Heatheniſm, 


and the Reſpit from Perſecution, does not alter! 


the Meaſure of Duty in this Caſe, I have prov'd 
in my ſecond Defence of the Short View, &c. and 
thither | refer the Doctor. In this Traf?, his thiri 


. 
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00 er vable, drawn from the Nature of thoſe Plays the 


Fathers Ace ag71ft, is likewiſe examin'd, and Defence 
ſhewn unſerviceable to his Purpoſe. cf Plays, 
His next Effort is to encourage the Duels of ® 522 
the Stage, and keep Quarrels and Murthering in 4 
Countenance. Now in my Opinion, he ſhould Rave Idem, 
an ſwer'd my Reaſons againſt this Cuſtom, before p. 156. 


he had given it a Licence, and brought it within View, &C. 


the Privilese of his Reformati 100. 5 5 186, 


S Second 
And now having done with the Doctor's Book, Defence, 


I would gladly prevail with him to conſider, that b. 342. 
the Defence of the Play-houſe is an impracticable 
Undertaking. Tis to no Purpoſe to go about to 
rub out the Colours of Virtue and Vice; Ribaldry 
and Profaneneſs will ne'er paſs undiſcover'd in a 
Chriſtian Country. The Subject is much too coarſe. 
ro be overcaſt with Sophiſtry and Diſtinctions: All 
Attempts of this Kind lie open to Miſcarriage and 
Diſappointment : For by endeavouring to perplex 
the Cauſe, and darken the Evidence of Truth, a 
Man 1s oftentimes ſmother'd in his own Smoak, 
and raiſes a Miſt to loſe himſelf in. 
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N Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Great Britain, from the firſt 
Planting of Chriſtianity, to the End vi the Reign of 


King Charles II. with an Account of the Affairs of Religion 
in Triland; collected from the beſt Hiſtorians, Councils, and 
Records. 
and others. 
Eſlays on ſeveral Mord Subjects, viz, of Pain, Revenge, 
Authors, Power, of Inf-ncy and Youth, Riches and Pover- 
ty, Whoredom, Drunkenneſs, Uſury, an Apoftle, of Solt- 
tude, Diſcontent, Patience, Gaming, Oc. both by Jeremy 


Collier. 


With a De fen, de of the ſame againſt Dr. Kenret 


The Civil Law in its natural Order, together with the 
Publick Law. With additional Remarks on ſome material 
Differences between the Civil Law and the Law of England, | 
by William Strahan, LL. D. Advocate in Doctors Commons. 
Synopſis Canonum SS. Apoſtolurum & Conclitoium E 
cumenicorum & Provincialium ab Ecclefia Græca & Latina 

Receptorum, nec non Conciliorum, Dectetorum & Legum 

Eccleſiæ Britannicæ & Anglo Saxonicæ cum Selectis Anno- 
tationibus Illuſtrata a Laurentio Howell, A. M 2 Vol. 
A View of the Times, their Principles and Practices in the 
four Volumes of the Rehearſals, with Prefaces and Indexes 
to each Volume. 
he Socinian Controverſy diſcuſs'd, wheiein the Chief of 
the Socinian Tracts (publiſh'd of late Years). are conſider'd, 
in fix Dialogues, with Defences and a Supplement. 

A Collection of Tracts on ſeveral Political Subjects, Vit. 
the New Aſociation of thoſe call'd moderate Churchmen, 
with the Modern Whigs and Fanaticks, to undermine and 
How up the preſent Church and Government; 
plement on Account of the New Scotch Preſbyterian Cove- 


_ nant, 


with a Sup- 


in two Parts. Caſazdra (but I hope not) telling what 


will come of it, wherein the New Aſſociations, exc, are con- 
fider'd, No, I, il. 


from Speeches, ſaid to have been ſpoken by h: m, in three 


Parts. 


The Biſhop of Sarum's proper Defence 


By the Reverend Mr. Charles Leſlie, 


De ſider ius, or the Original Pilgrim, a Divine Dialogue: 
| ſhewing the moſt compendious Way to arrive at the Love of 
_ God, render'd into Ezgliſh, and explain'd with Notes. 
Laurence Howell, A.M. 

The celebrated Story of«the Thebean Legion no Fable, in 
Anſwer to the Object ons of Dr. Gilbert Burnet's Pre face to 
his Tranſl:tion of Ladtantius de Merltib us Ferſecutorum, Wiit- 
ten any the Reverend Dr. Hickes, 
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I Almon's Chronological Hiſtorian; £0. fine Heads. 
i 2. Monalticon Hibernic um: Cuts. 8 9. 
3. Burnett's Abridgment; & o. | 
4. A Tour through England and Scotland; 3 Vols. Maps, deb. 
5. Montfaucon's lravels; Folio. 
6. Petter s Greek Antiquiti. 8; 2 Vols "FR 
7.— — f Church Government; 80. 
8. Daniels Hiſtor y of France; 5 Vols $00. 
9. Hittory of the Revolutions in Spain; 5 Vols. 890, _ 
10. Pliny's Ee, tranſlated hy Newer Hands; 2 Vols. 


8 vo. f 


11. Pembroke's Arcadia; 3 Vols. 920. 
12. Walſingham's Manual ; FT nos 
13 Cambray of Civil Government; 12m0. 
14. Hiſtory of Diſcoveries in Arts and Sciences; 5 
15. Gentleman's Library; 12 mo. 
16. Humorilt; 12. 
17. Spectators; 9 Vols 12m. 
18. Duniter's Horace; Svo, 
19. Patrick's Comment. Paraphraſe by Lowth and whitly ; 
being a Compleat Commentary. on the Old and New Teſia- 


ment ; 6 Vols. Folio. 


20. Agricola of Gradening; by Dr. W e i in 1 
21. Antiquities of Stamford, do. 
22. Clarke's Praxis in Cur. Eccleſ. Ato. 
23. Creech's Horace, Latin and Engliſh, 12 70. 
24. Denms's Letters; 2 Vols. 8 vo. 
25. Flet woods Sermons; 2 Vols. 8 vo. 
26. Great Britain's Vade- Mecum ; IZ mo. 

27. Hamden's Tryal ; Folio. 
28. Hale's Contemplations; 3 Vols. 115 
29. Hulibras; 12:0, | 1 
30. Italian Grammar; 12. 

31. Juſtice's Vade- Mecum ; Iz mo. 
32. Oldham's Works; 2 Vols. 12,10, 

33. Orleanss Revolutions; 8v0, 
334. Osborn's Works; 2 Vols. 12 mo. 

35. Pridcaux's Mahomet; 8 _ 

36. Petty's Anatomy of Ireland; Byo. 

37. Patrick's Poems; 8 vo. | 

38. Select Novels; 6 Vols. 12770. 

39. State- Tryals; 6 Vo. 

40. Tryals at the Old Baily; 2 Vols. 12.06, 
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BOOKS Printed for RIcnaRD WII. 


LIAMSON, ear Grays-Iun- Gate 770 
Holbourn. 


3 Gentleman's Religion, in three Parts; the firſt con- 


tains the Principies of natural Religion; the ſecond. 


and third the Doetrines of Chriſtianſty, both as to Faith and 
Practice ; ; With an Appen lix, whetein 1t is proved, That no- 
thing contrary to our Reaſon can pollibly be the Object of 


Our Belief: But that 'tis no juſt Exception againſt ſome of 
the Doctiines of Chriſtianity, that they are above our Rea- 


fon. The fourth Ediiion. 
II. An Anſwer to all the Excuſes and Pretences that Mair 


9 ordinarily make for their not coming to the holy Commus- 
nion: To which is added a brief Account of the End and 
Deſign of the holy Communion, the Obligation to receive it, 
the Way to prepare for it, and the Behaviour of ourſelves 


both at and after it. Price 3d. or 205 per Hundred, 
III. Plain luſtructions for the Young and [gnoran?, om- 


prized in a ſhort and eaſy Eupen ion of the Church Cat e- 
chiſm, adapted to the Underſtanding and Memory of the-- 


meaneſt Capacity. Price 3d. or 205. fer Hundred. 
IV. An Eflfay towards making the Knowledge of Religion 
ealy to the meanelt Capacity, being a ſhort and plzin Ac- 


count cf the Doctrines and Ru. cs of Chriſtianity. Price 24. 


or 12 8. per Hundred. 
V. Some {hoit and eaſy Directions for ſpending one Day 
well, by which (if every Day carefully obſer ved) a Man may 


be much enabled, through God's Grace, to ipend his whole 
Life well. Price 14. or 65. per Hundred. | 
VI. The Divine Authority of the Church Government and 
_ Epiſcopacy, ſtated and afletted upon Principles common io 
all Chriſtians; preach'd at the Conſectation of the Lord Bi- 
ſhop of Cork and Roſs, April 2, 1710. Price 4d. 

VII. A Sermon pieach'd before the Houſe of commons 


at St. Andrew's Cnurch, Dublin, October 23, 1711. , © 
VIII. The true Churchman fet in a juſt and clear, Light; 


or an Eſſay towards a right Character of a faithful Son ot the 


Eſtabliſh'd Church. Price 44. 
IX. Eternal Salvation the only End and Deſign of Religion, 


In a Sermon preach'd at the Pariſh Church of St. Warburgh : 
Dublin, on Sunday. October 3. 1724. Price 34d. 

X. A pliia and eaſy Method, whereby a Man of mode-. 

rate Capacity may arrive at full Satisfaction in all Things that 

- eoncern his everiatling Salyation. To which. ls added, a Es- 
raphraſe on St, Athanaſius Creed. Price 64. | 


Theſe written by the moſt Reverend Dr. Edward Synge, Lord 


F 8 Archbi hap of Tuam in Ireland, 
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